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FELIX   CIRLOT. 

In  these  days  of  lawlessness,  murders,  thievings,  dishonesties, 
crimes  of  all  kinds,  and  the  general  spirit  of  contempt  for  the  authority 
of  the  law,  nothing  could  be  more  profitable  to  us  as  American  citi- 
zens than  to  spend  a  brief  while  in  the  consideration  of  the  question 
on  which  to  a  great  extent  depends  the  future  of  America:  What  are 
Our  duties  as  good  citizens  in  regard  to  obedience  to  and  respect  for 
the  law!,  and  then  in  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  it? 

All  of  us  feel  the  importance  of  this  question;  and  yet,  because 
we  have  perhaps  never  stopped  to  try  to  arrive  at  any  accurate  ideas 
upon  the  subject,  we  frequently  are  negligent,  or  even  worse,  in  our 
duties,  which,  were  they  clearly  understood,  would  call  us  with  such  a 
commanding  voice  that  we  would  not  dare  refuse  to  heed  them.  Let  us, 
therefore,  endeavor  briefly  to  formulate  a  few  simple,  yet  useful  and 
unassailable,  principles  by  which  we  can  be  guided,  and  which  we  can 
apply  as  a  kind  of  a  test  when  each  separate  occasion  arises. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  question  of  obedience  to  the  law.  It  is 
a  common  principle  of  the  Christian  religion  that,  as  expressed  in  the 
Catholic  Encyclopedia,  all  faithful  Christian  men  are  bound  in  con- 
science to  give  strict  obedience  "to  all  laws  duly  promulgated  by  law- 
ful authority,  unless  they  directly  contravene  the  moral  law."  The 
exception  is  made  because  no  Christian  could  possibly  be  bound  in  con- 
science to  do  anything  that  is  morally  wrong;  yet  even  here  it  is  held 
that  one  must  not  judge  rashly  or  on  his  own  sole  responsibility,  but 
must  seek  the  advice  of  a  number  of  competent  authorities  and  resolve 
to  act  only  when  he  is  assured  that  he  cannot  morally  do  w'hat  is  com- 
manded.    In  all  other  cases  the  moral  obligation  stands. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  this  is  so.  Nothing  could  be  more 
farcical  than  to  leave  it  to  the  individual  to  decide  for  himself  whether 
each  law  is  constitutional  or  has  been  lawfully  passed;  whether  it  is 
just  and  reasonable  and  wise;  or  how  serious  have  been  the  offenses, 
and  how  great  the  deserved  punishment  of  those  who  are  accused  of 
violating  it.  If  these  things  were  left  to  the  individual  or  to  an  un- 
official group  of  men,  we  wbuld  have  an  immediate  end  of  all  law 
and  order,  all  democracy  and  justice,  all  peace  and  prosperity.  For 
we  have  no  assurance  (and  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case  we  could 
have  none)  that  all,  or  even  the  majority,  would  act  rationally  or  sin- 
cerely in  forming  their  judgments  as  to  whether  a  law  was  constitu- 
tional, or  whether  it  had  been  "duly  promulgated  by  lawful  authority," 
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or  whether  it  was  "an  ordinance  of  reason,"  or  whether  it  was  "ad 
bonum  commune."  And  even  if  we  had  such  assurance,  yet  private 
interpretation  of  law's  would  lead  to  the  same  irreconcilable  diversity 
of  interpretation  that  has  resulted  when  the  same  principle  has  been 
applied  to  Holy  Scripture,  and  we  would  have  the  absurdity  of  one  man 
being  freed  from  the  obligation  of  obeying  a  given  law  and  another  in 
exactly  similar  circumstances  being  bound  to  observe  it. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  this  cannot  be  recognized  as  a  true  princi- 
ple. No,  we  must  all  submit  to  the  lawful  authorities  and  abide  by 
their  decisions.  By  the  very  nature  of  the  case  it  is  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress and  the  State  Legislatures  to  pass  upon  the  reasonableness,  wis- 
dom, justice,  and  advisability  of  laws;  of  the  Supreme  Court,  federal 
or  state,  to  judge  as  to  their  constitutionality  and  the  legality  of  their 
mode  of  passing ;  and  of  the  inferior  courts  to  determine  the  nature  and 
extent  of  supposed  violations,  (subject  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court) 
and  to  mete  out  the  punishment  if  the  violation  is  proved.  To  their 
decisions  We  must  submit.  Errors  may  be  committed,  justice  may  be 
long  delayed,  or  in  some  cases  may  miscarry  altogether;  but  so  long 
as  we  adhere  steadfastly  to  the  above  principles,  ultimate  security  is 
assured.  An  unjust  law  can  be  repealed  by  another  congress;  an 
erroneous  decision  can  be  altered  by  later  and  wiser  judges;  justice 
may  be  rendered  more  speedy  and  accurate  by  the  improvement  of  the 
police  and  detective  systems,  and  the  ejection  from  office  of  all 
hypocritical  and  unfaithful  public  servants.  But  let  such  improve- 
ments be  brought  about  in  legitimate  fashion,  through  the  regularly 
constituted  channels.  Such  reformations  all  can  approve  and  assist; 
unauthorized  efforts  to  purge  ourselves  of  our  faults  (save  possibly  in 
the  case  of  the  complete  breakdown  of  law  and  order)  all  wise  citizens 
must  condemn  and  resist. 

The  failure  to  perceive  and  grasp  these  facts  is  evident  in  the  case 
of  many  today.  There  is  an  altogether  too  general  tendency  to  disre- 
gard such  laws  as  fail  to  meet  our  approval,  and  to  obey  and  insist 
upon  the  enforcement  of  those  only  which  we  like.  As  if  we  can  so 
act  and  call  ourselves  law-abiding  citizens!  Do  not  even  convicts  do 
the  same?  If  such  a  principle  were  generally  accepted  not  even  life 
itself  would  be  secure.  How  can  any  rational  being  assume  that  posi- 
tion?    It  is  manifestly  preposterous,  utterly  absurd. 

Yet  there  is  a  still  more  ghastly  spectre  that  confronts  us  today.  A 
certain  secret  society  has  taken  upon  itself  the  task  of  enforcing  the 
laws  and  of  meting  out  punishment  to  the  guilty.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
inquire  what  are  the  motives  of  that  society, — whether  they  are  what 
is  claimed  in  its  high-sounding  declarations  of  principles  and  objectives, 
or  whether  they  are  what  is  commonly  believed  as  a  result  of  judging 
the  tree  by  its  fruit.  For  were  they  ten  times  more  holy  than  is  claimed, 
that  would  not  affect  the  fundamental  fact  that  they  are  unauthorized 
usurpers  of  prerogatives  given  only  to  the  regular  authorities  under 
very  strict  safeguards,  and  that  therefore  whatever  they  do  is  itself 
fatally  contrary  to  the  very  law  they  pretend  to  love.  Let  it  be  granted 
that  there  are  at  times  conditions  calculated  to  produce  almost  uncon- 
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trollable  indignation  in  good  men ;  let  it  be  granted  that  there  are  vilely- 
dishonest  as  well  as  despicably  hypocritical  public  servants  who  do  not 
do  their  duty,  but  rather  aid  the  very  men  who  are  undermining  the 
foundations  themselves  of  American  democracy;  let  it  be  granted  that 
thousands  are  enjoying  the  protection  of  the  laws  they  seek  to  destroy, 
for  their  ill-gotten  gains, — the  blood-money,  we  might  almost  call  it, 
from  the  homes  broken  up,  the  souls  lost  through  the  results  of  the 
accursed  traffic  in  w/hich  they  are  engaged;  granted  all  these  things, 
any  attempt  at  correcting  these  evils  by  illegal  means  only  increases 
the  harm  and  danger,  only  further  destroys  the  authority  of  the  law  on 
which  our  whole  government  and  democratic  system  must  rest. 
Granted  that  many  escape  the  punishment  that  is  their  due,  yet  is  it 
not  better  that  some  guilty  ones  should  cheat  justice  than  that  innocent 
men  should  suffer  for  crimes  of  which  they  know  nothing,  as  is  in- 
separable from  mob  law  in  any  form? 

There  is  no  one  more  interested  than  the  writer  in  remedying  the 
evils,  many  of  the  most  monstrous,  scandalous,  and  shameful  sort, 
against  w;hich  the  leaders  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  inveigh.  No  one  feels 
more  deeply  the  predicament  in  which  respectable  and  really  law- 
abiding  citizens  find  themselves  today;  no  one  regrets  it  more  sincerely 
or  protests  against  it  more  vehemently.  But  we  cannot  blind  ourselves 
to  the  fact  that  the  end  does  not  justify  the  means,  and  that  even  though 
we  take  their  own  official  view  as  to  what  their  aims  are,  yet  the  means 
employed  are  irreconcilable  with  true  Americanism,  however  much 
pleading  and  explaining  be  tried.  When  the  lawful  authorities  secure 
the  arrest  and  conviction  of  a  criminal,  when  they  send  a  thief  to 
prison  for  a  long  term,  or  a  murderer  to  the  gallows,  good  and  wise 
citizens  cannot  but  help  rejoice,  however  sorry  they  may  feel  for  their 
poor  depraved  and  misguided  fellow-man.  But  when  an  irresponsible 
mob  takes  the  law  into  its  own  hands  and  metes  out  punishment  as  it 
sees  fit,  the  blood  of  all  true  Americans  must  boil  with  rage.  Such  a 
mob  may  call  its  deed  justice,  but  sober  men  call  it  outrage;  such  a  mob 
may  be  proud  of  its  deed,  but  wise  men  call  it  a  disgrace  and  hang  their 
heads  in  shame;  such  men  may  style  themselves  Americans,  but  hu- 
manity brands  them  as  Bolshevists;  such  men  may  name  a  lynching 
party  retribution,  but  Christians  name  it  cold-blooded  murder. 

Let  us  consider  these  things,  let  us  realize  that  our  only  hope  lies 
in  upholding  the  majesty  of  the  law,  and  let  each  and  every  one  with- 
out exception  or  excuse  do  his  part  to  restore  to  America  the  priceless 
possession  of  a  law-abiding  citizenry  such  as  she  has  ever  had. 


STRESS  OF  STORM. 

As  ever  on  the  bleakest  rocks 

We  bid  our  brightest  beacon  beam, 

So  ever  midst  the  rudest  shocks 

We  bid  our  brightest  hopes  to  gleam:. 
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You  tell  me :  man  was  fathered  by 

The  brute ;  'tis  chance  that  lifts  the  slime 

To  sentient  life.  Nor  earth  nor  sky 

Knows  other  law  than  procreant  time. 

How  nobly  said !    Then  are  the  glows 
Of  field  and  tree  a  senseless  botch; 

The  lily's  incandescent  snows, 

The  tulip's  dewy  gold, — a  blotch? 

The  redbird's  fervent  litany 

Is  simply  then  a  fitful  scream; 

The  love  that  steals  the  heart  of  me, 
A  silly  schoolboy's  dream? 

Then  is  there  but  a  metal  glint 

Within  the  sighing  maiden's  glance; 

The  lover's  soul-confusing  hint 
Is  but  the  fashioning  of  chance? 

Nay,  nay!    Your  vaporing  despite, 

The  dreaming  rose,  the  singing  tree, 

The  blossoming  of  the  sky,  have  quite 
Another  character  for  me ! 

We  shall  not  quarrel.   You  may  pelt 
The  patient  stars  with  futile  mud; 

Enough!    I  know  what  I  have  felt: 

There's  Godhead  in  the  swelling  bud. 
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iExp£rt?nr?0  as  a  bailor 


THOMAS  H.  FOX. 


Several  of  my  friends  had  told  me  stories  of  the  sea,  when  the  idea 
of  a  voyage  on  my  own  hook  began  preying  on  my  mind.  I  easily 
found  two  companions  who  were  also  desirous  of  making  a  trip,  and 
one  of  them  had  been  across  before  as  a  passenger.  So  the  end  of  the 
commencement  exercises  found  us  three  salt-aspiring  youths  haunting 
the  shipping  business  of  Mobile.  No  department,  from  stevedoring  up 
to  the  passenger  angle,  was  neglected,  until  we  finally  obtained  jobs 
on  the  ill-fated  S.  S.  Colthraps. 

The  Colthraps  was  a  United  States  Shipping  Board  steamer,  built 
at  Hog  Island,  Pa.,  during  the  late  war.  She  was  equipped  with  a 
steam  turbine  for  motive  power,  which  generally  managed,  no  doubt 
through  the  capable  performances  of  my  two  comrades  who  worked 
in  the  engine  room,  to  shove  us  along  at  a  rate  exceeding  ten  knots 
per  hour.  We  seldom  failed  to  show  a  clear  pair  of  heels  to  any  tramp 
steamer  in  our  class,  which  was  quite  a  source  of  pride  to  us.  The 
loyal  old  sailors  would  rarely  tire  of  telling  how  "on  the  trip  afore 
last  we  sighted  the  Baltic  at  sunrise,  and  at  sunset  she  was  just  a  little 
off  our  bow." 

We  up  anchored  and  sailed  from  Mobile  bound  "for  Europe,  and 
coastwise  ports  of  Europe,  with  final  port  of  discharge  in  the  U.  S., 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  6  months,"  as  the  articles  I  signed  read.  We 
left  at  about  5  P.  M.,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  channel  and  a  schooner 
in  front  of  us  kept  us  running  at  half-speed.  I  distinctly  recall  the 
exultant  thoughts  that  passed  through  my  mind  as  the  channel  lights 
flashed  silently  by;  "at  last  I  am  going  to  sea'" 

We  awoke  the  next  morning  speeding  through  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  three  days  which  w'e  spent  in  the  gulf  saw  the 
sea  at  its  best  in  the  whole  trip.  The  sky  was  very  clear  and  blue,  with 
a  dazzlingly  hot  sun  overhead.  The  sea  was  so  calm  that  it  was  a  per- 
fect mirror,  not  a  ripple  in  sight;  but  what  struck  me  most  was  its 
color.  I  beheld  the  most  beautiful  deep  blue  color  that  one  can  im- 
agine. I  had  often  heard  of  the  "blue  sea,"  but  never  had  pictured  a 
color  of  the  quality  that  I  then  beheld. 

As  soon  as  we  rounded  Florida  and  headed  up  the  Atlantic  coast 
the  scene  changed.  The  water  now  was  a  little  rougher,  of  a  greenish 
tint,  and  caused  the  ship  to  roll  slightly;  the  sky  became  cloudy.  By 
this  time  I  was  pretty  Well  acquainted  with  most  of  the  crew,  especially 
with  the  bos'n,  an  enormous,  red-headed  Irishman,  well  over  six  feet 
in  height.  He  it  was  who  directed  me  to  fetch  the  "key  to  the  anchor 
watch"  from  the  bridge,  by  which  bit  of  pleasantry  I  was  foolishly  de- 
ceived, and  furnished  a  good  laugh  for  the  men.  One  of  my  comrades 
also  fell  for  the  mail-buoy  gag,  and  wrote  several  letters  to  be  mailed 
when  we  should  pass  the  buoy  in  the  morning. 

The  work  was  not  hard,  except  for  the  fact  that  it  was  in  the 
sun  all  day,  which  made  it  quite  a  hardship.     I  began  to  be  burned 
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through  the  shirt  on  my  back  when  the  weather  changed.  I  was  great- 
ly surprised  at  the  quality  of  the  food  served.  I  had  expected  rather 
poor  food,  but  found,  not  to  my  displeasure,  that  the  fare  was  really 
luxurious.  It  seemed  that  way  at  least  after  working  in  the  salt  air 
all  day.  We  began  work  at  6  A.  M.  and  knocked  off  at  eight  for 
breakfast;  those  two  hours  were  surely  great  for  appetite. 

About  the  fifth  day  out  of  Mobile  I  was  awakened  at  4  A.  M., 
and  told  that  we  were  in  Hampton  Roads,  and  to  "stand  by  to  dock 
ship,"  which  was  accomplished  at  about  eight.  The  purpose  of  this 
visit  to  Norfolk  was  to  fill  the  fuel  oil  tanks.  We  were  not  allowed 
to  go  ashore.  We  took  on,  by  means  of  a  pipe  line,  about  7000  barrels 
of  fuel  oil.  Five  in  the  evening  found  us  steaming  down  Hampton 
Roads,  past  the  giant  "Leviathan,"  the  Navy  Yard,  and  the  great 
Fortress  Monroe,  headed  for  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  Atlantic,  and  Havre, 
France.  We  lost  sight  of  the  Virginia  shore  just  as  darkness  covered 
the  waters. 

All  this  time,  and  up  until  we  reached  Le  Havre,  my  work  con- 
sisted mostly  of  chipping  or  scraping  rust  off,  and  then  painting  the 
decks.  The  weather  was  now  always  cool,  sometimes  even  cold,  and 
the  sun  seldom  shone.  It  continually  rained  and  blew,  and  the  ship 
tossed  and  pitched  like  a  little  stick.  We  frequently  passed  other 
steamers,  but  rarely  a  sailing  vessel.  On  one  occasion  an  English 
ship  tried  to  cross  our  bows,  but  we  beat  them  to  it,  and  they  shut  off 
steam  almost  within  ear-shot  of  us,  who  proceeded  to  guy  them  in  a 
most  aggravating  manner.  This  took  place  almost  in  the  middle  of  the 
Atlantic. 

One  morning  we  awakened  to  be  told  by  the  bos'n,  who  seemed 
to  know  enough  to  navigate  a  fleet  of  vessels,  that  we  were  now  in  the 
English  Channel,  and  that  the  haze  which  appeared  off  our  port  bow 
was  the  coast  of  France.  We  plowed  through  the  channel,  which  was 
very  choppy,  and  crowded  with  vessels  of  all  descriptions  and  nation- 
alities, all  that  day;  and  late  that  night  we  dropped  anchor  in  a  sort 
of  little  bay  outside  Le  Havre. 

The  next  morning  we  were  up  bright  and  early,  eager  for  a  sight 
of  France.  And  what  a  sight  it  was!  It  appeared  as  though  the 
country  was  all  a  cliff,  keeping  back  the  sea.  This  cliff,  which  we 
afterwards  found  was  not  as  steep  as  it  seemed  to  be,  was  covered  with 
a  delightful  green  grass,  and  here  and  there,  stuck  in  a  little  hole  in  the 
wall,  was  a  castle,  with  towers  and  a  red  roof.  They  all  had  red  roofs, 
which,  blending  with  the  green  of  the  grass  and  the  white  buildings, 
formed  a  most  beautiful  back-ground  from  the  sea,  which  sparkled 
in  the  early  morning  sunlight.  Needless  to  say  we  were  quite  happy 
to  think  that  here  at  last  was  France. 

Presently  we  picked  up  a  pilot  from  a  small  sailing  vessel,  who 
made  the  rather  hazardous  change  in  a  tiny  skiff.  Getting  under  way 
we  headed  for  Le  Havre.  Soon  we  came  close  up  on  the  bar,  and  be- 
gan to  blow  for  a  tug-boat.  A  few  more  minutes  found  us  in  numerous 
locks  and  canals,  in  tow  of  two  tugs,  and  by  10  o'clock  we  were  securely 
tied  up,  and  began  to  look  around. 
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A  barber  came  aboard,  and  was  well  patronized  after  the  skipper 
had  paid  off,  which  he  did  as  soon  as  we  were  docked.  My  two  com- 
rades and  I  worked  intermittently  until  about  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, when  we  washed  up,  packed  an  extra  shirt  or  two,  and,  after  a 
bout  with  the  customs  officials,  set  out  for  the  railroad  station  on  our 
way  to  Paris.  We  bought  a  round  trip  ticket  for  fifty  francs,  or  a  little 
over  four  dollars,  and  left  Le  Havre  at  8  P.  M.  The  train,  which  was 
an  express,  travelled  probably  faster  than  the  average  train  in  the 
States,  and  placed  us  in  Paris  at  midnight,  having  covered  150  miles 
in  four  hours. 

Under  the  direction  of  our  experienced  traveller  we  procured  a 
taxicab  and  headed  for  a  small  hotel  in  a  quiet  street.  We  were  given 
excellent  rooms,  w'ith  breakfast  thrown  in,  for  nine  francs  per  day,  and 
as  the  exchange  at  that  time  was  about  twelve  francs  to  the  dollar,  we 
were  not  very  extravagant.  All  of  us  were  very  tired  and  went  to  bed 
immediately. 

We  spent  about  five  days  in  Paris,  most  of  which  was  passed  in 
riding  taxicabs  and  busses.  We  made  one  journey  in  the  subway,  but 
our  capable  leader  became  confused,  and  we  took  a  train  in  the  wrong 
direction,  coming  to  the  surface  in  quite  a  different  part  of  the  city 
than  we  expected.  As  it  would  require  too  much  space  to  describe  our 
impressions  of  Paris,  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  the  most  beautiful 
city  any  of  us  had  ever  seen.  That  night  we  returned  to  Le  Havre 
again,  and  after  a  day  or  two  spent  there,  we  sailed  for  Rotterdam. 

The  passage  from  France  to  Rotterdam  required  some  twenty- 
four  hours.  We  picked  up  a  pilot  off  the  Hook  of  Holland  at  8  A.  M., 
and  entered  the  Rhine.  We  passed  numerous  excursion  steamers  filled 
with  men,  women  and  children.  It  must  have  been  some  sort  of  a 
holiday,  else  the  industrious  Dutch  would  never  have  taken  a  day  off 
in  that  manner.  The  country,  as  we  moved  up  the  river  under  our  own 
power,  appeared  very  low,  flat,  and  marshy,  and  covered  everywhere 
with  a  very  green  grass.  Every  now  and  then  we  would  see  one  of 
the  famous  wind-mills,  turning  lazily  over  in  the  sun.  About  ten  miles 
up  the  Rhine  we  passed  three  German  battleships,  which  were  being 
scrapped.     Only  the  hulls  were  left. 

We  finally  tied  the  ship  to  buoys  in  the  stream  of  the  Waalhaven, 
or  harbor.  Dutch  stevedores,  accompanied  by  the  ever-present  beer- 
pedlers,  soon  clambered  aboard,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  the  first  of 
the  timber  cargo  was  over  the  side  and  being  formed  into  rafts  by  the 
river-men.  The  beer-pedlers,  with  their  skiffs,  were  in  the  meantime 
doing  a  rushing  business,  as  certain  of  the  crew  had  developed  quite  a 
thirst  after  their  Paris  experience.  The  money  was  passed  out  once 
more,  and  that  evening  we  all  started  out  to  explore  the  Dutch  city. 

After  crossing  two  ferries  at  last  we  reached  the  mainland,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  old-timers  made  our  way  to  Schiedamschiedijk, 
the  sailor's  paradise.  This  street,  which  is  about  three  blocks  long,  has 
the  reputation  of  being  the  toughest  place  of  any  port  in  the  World. 
The  buildings  lining  it  were  all  equipped  with  well-oiled  swinging  doors, 
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and  the  odor  of  beer  thoroughly  permeated  the  atmosphere.  Every 
nationality  under  the  sun  was  to  be  found  in  its  confines.  The  police, 
with  their  swords  and  helmets,  kept  in  pairs,  and  walked  in  the  middle 
of  the  car-tracks.  It  appeared  that  our  crew  was  wfell  known,  as  cer- 
tain members  were  frequently  hailed  by  name.  My  two  comrades  and 
I  quickly  made  a  break  for  less  heinous  localities.  The  streets  were 
narrow.  There  were  practically  no  automobiles,  the  bicycle  being  the 
universal  mode  of  transportation.  Wooden  shoes  were  not  to  be  noticed 
in  the  downtown  district,  although  we  had  seen  them  lining  the  side- 
walks in  front  of  houses  in  the  poorer  places,  where  the  custom  is  to 
remove  the  shoes  before  entering  the  house,  presumably  for  the  sake 
of  cleanliness,  of  which  virtue  the  Dutch  are  extremely  proud.  On 
other  days  we  visited  the  Art  Gallery,  where  a  number  of  fa- 
mous paintings  by  such  men  as  Van  Dyck  and  Rembrandt  might  be 
seen.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  much  of  interest  in  Rotterdam,  to 
me  at  least.  One  Sunday  we  took  a  trip  down  to  the  Hague,  about 
half  an  hour's  ride  on  the  railroad.  The  Hague  is  the  show  place  of 
Holland.  We  visited  the  Royal  Palace  and  the  Peace  Palace.  That 
day  wound  up  with  a  visit  to  a  movie, — Charlie  Chaplin  in  "The  Kid." 
As  for  moving  pictures,  American  Wild  West  pictures  seemed  to  be 
very  popular. 

After  a  week  in  the  Waalhaven  the  ship  was  moved  down  the 
river  about  fifteen  miles  below  Rotterdam  to  Pernis,  in  order  that 
we  might  discharge  our  cargo  of  phosphate  rock  right  at  the  factory. 
One  Friday  afternoon  we  saw  the  American  S.  S.  Dauperata  pass  up 
the  river  to  Rotterdam,  and  consequently  we  were  not  surprised  to 
receive  the  next  day  a  visit  from  the  Casey  brothers  from  Spring  Hill, 
as  we  had  advance  information  that  they  were  on  the  aforementioned 
ship.  On  the  following  Sunday  all  the  Spring  Hill  boys  made  an- 
other trip  to  the  Hague,  and  this  time  enjoyed  ourselves  all  the  more 
as  Albert  Casey  had  some  knowledge  of  the  Dutch  language,  of  which 
we  were  in  complete  ignorance.  From  the  Hague  we  ventured  on  a 
trolley  car  to  Schavening,  the  Atlantic  City  of  Holland.  It  began  to 
rain,  however,  and  we  were  forced  to  return  to  Rotterdam.  Arriving 
there  too  late  to  go  on  board  our  ships  the  whole  party  lodged  at  a 
small  hotel  kept  by  a  woman,  whose  son  informed  us  in  a  slangy 
English  that  she  had  worked  in  New  York  for  about  five  years. 

Upon  reaching  our  ship  the  next  morning  we  were  very  much  sur- 
prised that,  instead  of  returning  to  the  United  States  at  once,  we  were 
to  proceed  to  Newport,  England.  The  reason  was,  as  we  afterwards 
learned,  that  on  account  of  the  coal  strike  in  the  States  we  were  to 
take  a  load  of  coal  on  the  return  trip.  This  sudden  change  of  our  run 
did  not  displease  any  of  us,  as  were  were  out  to  see  as  much  as  possible; 
and  it  was  a  rather  cheerful  crew  that  dropped  down  the  river  past 
the  Hook  on  the  following  day,  and  headed  for  England. 

The  passage  from  Holland  to  Newport  required  about  four  days. 
We  kept  in  sight  of  land  most  of  the  time.  It  was  then  that  we  had  our 
only  glimpse  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  when  we  passed  within  about  five 
miles  of  it.     With  the  ship  sailing  light,  and  tossing  rather  heavily  in 
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the  seas,  we  travelled  half  way  around  England  to  our  destination.  We 
steamed  up  a  bay  about  the  length  and  width  of  Mobile  Bay,  past 
Cardiff,  Wales,  and  finally  came  to  rest,  docked  in  Newport  Harbor. 

Next  day  the  loading  began.  A  whole  railroad  car,  smaller,  of 
course,  than  our  cars,  would  be  raised  on  an  elevator  and  its  contents 
dumped  into  a  chute  which  ran  right  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel.  The 
time  required  was  about  one  minute  per  carload.  In  fifteen  minutes 
the  vessel  was  covered  with  black  coal  dust,  which  was  ankle-deep 
on  the  decks. 

Newport  is  a  city  in  England,  thirty  miles  from  Cardiff,  Wales, 
with  a  population  of  some  200,000.  The  only  diversion  to  be  found 
here  was  drinking  ale,  which  seemed  to  be  the  national  pastime.  The 
country-side  was  very  pretty,  however,  being  covered  with  the  same 
beautiful  grass  which  we  had  observed  everywhere.  I  don't  believe 
that  the  sun  shone  once  while  we  were  in  port;  the  impression  left  of 
England  is  a  hazy  idea   of  green  grass,  rain,   and   fog. 

We  had  been  the  second  American  ship  to  arrive  at  Newport,  but 
in  a  few  days  there  were  some  fifteen  or  twenty  American  flags  to 
be  seen  in  the  harbor,  which  only  had  room  for  about  forty  vessels, 
and  was  equipped  solely  with  coal-loading  facilities.  When  we  had 
been  a  week  in  port  our  friends  of  Rotterdam,  the  Caseys,  hove  to,  and 
paid  us  another  visit.  Two  days  later  we  were  very  glad  to  set  sail 
for  the  States,  with  a  full  cargo  of  coal. 

For  a  week  the  running  was  smooth,  and  we  made  very  good  time. 
Another  Mobile  vessel,  the  S.  S.  Coahoma  County,  an  exact  duplicate 
of  the  Colthraps,  and  also  built  at  Hog  Island,  raced  side  by  side  with 
us  for  New  York.  The  two  vessels,  it  might  be  interesting  to  add,  left 
England  within  five  hours  of  each  other  and  arrived  in  New  York 
within  the  same  hours.  We  met  the  large  transatlantic  liners  daily; 
the  Adriatic,  White  Star  liner,  had  just  passed  us  when  she  exploded. 
We  received  word  that  she  did  not  need  help. 

The  last  five  or  six  days  at  sea  we  ran  in  a  heavy  fog,  and  the 
whistle  was  tooting  continually  with  an  unearthly  noise.  One  morn- 
ing, at  about  five  o'clock,  I  happened  to  be  working  on  the  fo'c's'le 
head,  or  front  of  the  ship,  when  she  suddenly  slackened  her  pace. 
Then  out  of  the  fog,  and  close  at  hand,  I  heard  the  deep,  throaty  roar 
of  a  siren.  Several  times  it  was  repeated,  but  I  could  not  tell  whence 
it  came.  We  Were  now  drifting  along.  Then  all  at  once  a  huge 
shadow  loomed  up  in  front  of  me,  and  off  our  starboard  bow.  In  a 
twinkling  it  was  gone,  but  not  before  I  had  recognized  the  name 
"Mauretania."  She  was  so  close  that  I  could  hear  the  cries  of  the 
passengers  on  deck. 

At  dusk  a  few  days  later  we  sighted  Ambrose  lightship,  and  an 
hour  afterwards  the  lights  of  Rockaway  Beach  and  the  Ferris  Wheel 
of  Coney  Island.  We  anchored  that  night  in  the  East  River,  and  docked 
the  next  morning  at  Staten  Island.  I  gave  up  my  job  a  day  later,  as 
I  was  anxious  to  get  home  before  school  began.  I  saw  the  last  of  the 
doomed  ship  Colthraps,  which  a  week  or  two  later  took  fire  and  found 
a  resting  place  on  the  bottom  of  Pensacola  Bay. 
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A.   C.    M. 

How  many  are  the  buds,  the  flowers,  the  elms, 

How  many  a  human  tree, 
Whom  age  or  storm  or  winter  overwhelms 

In  half  a  century! 

How  many  lift  their  lofty  boughs  today, 

As  strong  as  oaks  of  yore, 
Whom  fifty  years  will  leave  amid  the  clay, 

Hewn  down  to  rise  no  more ! 

How  many  men  beneath  the  hard  world-yoke, 

With  unabated  breath 
Will  labor,  till  they  fall  beneath  the  stroke 

Of  spiritual  death ! 

How)  many,  too,  shall  thoughtless  go  astray 

In  fascination's  dream, 
And  following  the  siren's  pleasure-lay 

Shall  perish  with  the  stream! 

And  yet  there  stands  a  flower  within  our  garden, 

Has  bloomed  her  fiftieth  year, 
Whose  life  the  chill  of  winter  could  not  harden, 

Nor  summer-breathing  sear. 

Around  that  flower  the  sun-beams  love  to  play, 

And  moon  prolongs  night's  hour; 
The  mocking-bird  refreshes,  night  and  day, 

The  spirit  of  that  flower. 

The  angels  and  the  saints  in  heaven  planned 

Its  setting  from  on  high; 
The  Gard'ner  kept  it  with  almighty  Hand; 

How  could  it  droop  or  die 

Then  hail  to  thee,  bright  remnant  of  the  forms 

Whose  names  in  mem'ry  ring! 
Thou  art,  through  fire  and  flood  and  lightning-storms, 

Renewer  of  their  Spring. 
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Those  splendid  pioneers,    our  chiefs,  our  sires, 

In  thee  their  heart  yet  bleeds; 
And  we  inhale  the  breath  from  out  their  fires, 

The  odor  of  their  deeds. 

The  perfumed  legacy,  we'll  pass  from  now 

To  future  generations, 
Till  all  the  wrinkled  valleys  on  thy  brow 

Be  wells  of  inspirations. 

For  thou  art  here,  as  the  connecting  link 

'Twixt  new  and  elder  class. 
The  true,  the  real-substantial  does  not  sink 

In  conflagration's  mass. 

Thus  seed  on  seed  shall  grow  to  end  of  time 

And  make  all  flowerdom  one, 
Thy  spirit  passing  on  the  river-rhyme 

That  runs  till  earth  be  done. 

O  father,  brother!  you  among  the  few 
Who  saw  the  storms  of  mountains, 

May  now  look  back  upon  the  garden-view 
Of  grace-formed  streams  and  fountains. 

You  may  look  forward,  too,  to  height  supernal, 

With  expectation  fond, 
To  lilied  streams  and  fountain-heads  eternal, 

Lands  of  delights  beyond. 

Awaken,  then,  the  fifty  years  of  strength, 

Lift  up  to  heaven  your  brow! 
O  Height  and  Depth!  O  Breadth  and  Length, 

Anticipated  now! 

And  let  the  petals  of  your  soul  expand^ 

Those  leaves  of  light  and  grace, 
Until  they  bloom  amid  the  pastureland 

With  Sunlight  face  to  face. 
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J.   K.    G.    MAHORNER. 

According  to  a  universally  received  definition  man  is  a  rational 
animal.  By  saying  that  man  is  an  animal,  we  signify  that  he  is  a  sub- 
stance,— corporeal,  living,  and  sentient,  we  degrade  him  to  the  level 
of  the  beast,  subject  to  the  same  needs,  moved  by  the  same  inclinations 
as  the  brute.  But  by  saying  that  man  is  rational,  we  exalt  him  to  a 
position  among  the  highest  of  God's  creatures,  we  place  him  as  king 
over  all  animal  creation,  and  crown  him  with  the  glory  of  having 
been  endowed  with  the  greatest  faculties  which  God  has  bestowed  upon 
any  of  his  dependants, — intellect  and  will.  It  is  the  latter  of  these 
faculties  we  discuss  in  this  paper. 

The  will  is  commonly  described  as  "the  faculty  of  inclining  to- 
wards or  striving  after  something  intellectually  apprehended  as  good." 
Hence  it  is  often  termed  "rational  appetite."  The  characteristic  and 
exclusive  endowment  of  the  will  is  freedom  or  liberty.  The  question 
of  free  will  ranks  amongst  the  three  or  four  most  important  phil- 
osophical problems  of  all  time.  It  enters  both  into  our  ethics  and 
psychology.  The  view  adopted  in  response  to  it  will  determine  a 
man's  position  in  regard  to  the  most  momentous  issues  that  present 
themselves  to  the  human  mind.  On  the  one  hand,  does  man  possess 
genuine  moral  freedom,  power  of  real  choice,  true  ability  to  determine 
the  course  of  his  thoughts  and  volitions,  to  decide  which  motives  shall 
prevail  within  his  mind,  to  modify  and  mould  his  own  character?  Or, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  his  thoughts  and  volitions,  his  character  and 
external  actions,  all  merely  the  inevitable  outcome  of  his  circumstances? 
Are  they  all  inexorably  predetermined  in  every  detail  along  rigid  lines 
by  events  of  the  past,  over  which  he  himself  has  no  control?  This  is 
the  real  import  of  the  problem  of  free  will,  which  we  here  discuss  under 
its  psychological  aspect. 

Free  will  be  is  defined  as  "that  property  or  endowment  in  virtue 
of  which  a  rational  agent,  when  all  the  conditions  requisite  for  the  per- 
formance of  an  action  are  present,  can  either  perform  the  action  or 
abstain  from  it,  can  perform  this  action  or  that.  That  God  should 
allow  man  perfect,  physical  freedom  in  all  his  volitions;  that  the 
Almighty  Creator  should  give  to  the  puny  dependant  of  His  creative 
powers  ability  to  say:  "I  will"  or  "I  will  not;"  that  the  Infinite  Being 
should  let  the  finite  being  perform  an  act,  even  though  he  contravenes 
the  law  of  His  Omnipotent  Majesty  by  so  doing,  is  indeed  a  gift  worthy 
of  the  Almighty  One,  and  too  great  for  men  to  appreciate,  as  is  proved 
by  numerous  examples  of  those  men,  who,  day  after  day,  and  year 
after  years,  swear  and  blaspheme  in  the  face  of  their  Creator,  and  say: 
"I  wont  obey  your  laws,  and  I  defy  you  to  compel  me  to  obedience." 

Then  again,  the  ungratefulness  of  men  is  proved  by  those  who  in 
the  face  of  numerous  proofs  stand  up  and  say:  "We  have  no  free  will; 
we  are  moved  by  circumstances,  and  our  actions  are  simply  the  re- 
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sultant  of  influences  working  upon  us."  These,  usually,  are  men  whose 
animality  has  triumphed  over  their  rationality,  and  who,  in  order  to 
ease  the  pangs  of  their  conscience,  try  to  lead  themselves  to  believe 
that  they  are  not  free.  For  such  as  these  philosophy  has  numerous 
proofs  of  the  will's  freedom,  the  three  most  used  being  the  psychologi- 
cal, the  ethical,  and  the  metaphysical.  As  we  are  here  treating  free 
will  from  a  psychological  aspect,  we  will  take  the  psychological  proof, 
which  argues  from  consciousness. 

When  an  important  action  of  our  life  is  in  question,  we  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  act  impulsively,  but  stop  to  consider  the  proposed  action  most 
carefully;  we  weigh  the  pros  and  cons,  and  consult  others  in  the  matter. 
Now  this  consideration  of  motives  and  this  consultation  of  others  has  no 
other  source  than  the  intimate  perception  of  our  freedom;  in  fact, 
this  very  consideration  is  of  itself  an  exercise  of  freedom.  We  are 
able  to  stop  and  consider;  and  by  the  unmistakable  testimony  of  con- 
sciousness we  realize  that  it  rests  with  us  to  determine  what  course  of 
action  we  are  going  to  take.  In  such  circumstances1  we  would  not 
listen  for  a  moment  to  the  metaphysical  "a  priori"  speculations  of  any 
one  who  would  try  to  make  out  that  we  are  not  free.  We  know  better. 
No  argument  can  disprove  what  we  experience,  namely,  that  we  are 
masters  of  the  situation,  that  at  the  crossing  of  the  various  paths  of 
life  the  decision  rests  with  ourselves. 

The  will,  however,  is  not  free  to  choose  evil  merely  for  the  sake  of 
evil.  It  must  select  an  object  under  the  appearance  of  good.  Even 
the  suicide  chooses  death  because  he  thinks  it  is  preferable  to  remain- 
ing in  this  world  of  sorrow  and  sin.  The  will  alone  has  complete  free- 
dom. All  the  other  faculties  are  subject  to  the  will  and  hence  the  will 
may  be  called  the  queen  of  our  faculties.  If  the  hands  wish  to  perform 
an  action  they  have  to  ask  the  consent  of  the  will.  If  the  brain  wishes 
to  think  it  is  influenced  by  the  will.  And  so  with  the  rest  of  the  facul- 
ties. They  all  have  to  obey  the  will.  When  the  small  child  reaches 
the  use  of  reason,  or  even  before  this,  and  says:  "I  wont  do  this  act," 
when  his  will  is  averse  to  it,  no  number  of  men  can  make  him  change 
his  will  if  he  does  not  wish  to.  And  why?  Because  he  is  a  rational 
animal,  and  as  such  is  endowed  with  that  great  gift  which  God  has 
bestowed  on  all  men  and  which  is  their  chief  mark  of  rationality,  name- 
ly, the  eminent  endowment  of  free  will. 


EVENING. 

Oft  when  my  weary  rest  is  won, 
My  eyes  are  turned  on  high, 

Where  traitor  twilight  steals  away; 
Night's  bastions  light  the  sky. 
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•Pajrrljningtral  Itsruastntt  nf  3Fmi>om  nf  tty  ffltll 

LEONARD    J.    TOUPS. 

My  classmate,  Mr.  Mahorner,  has  praiseworthily  focused  a  broad 
and  difficult  subject  into  a  very  small  space.  The  question  of  free  will 
is  a  very  important  one  in  psychology,  and  one  to  the  study  of  which 
truly  scholastic  men  have  devoted  their  entire  lives.  From  this  problem 
there  are  forever  arising  multitudinous  doubts,  caused  mainly  by  some 
modern  theories  which  are  apt  to  lead  astray  the  unguarded  mind  of 
the  average  man  by  their  rhetorical  disguises. 

That  we  have  a  free  will  has  been  shown  in  the  last  paper.  The 
expression:  "I  will  or  I  Wont,"  is  in  itself  connotative  of  choice,  show1- 
ing  clearly  that  it  lies  within  the  power  of  rational  beings  to  suppress 
a  stronger  impulse,  regardless  of  the  pleasure  that  would  be  thereby 
derived,  or  to  acquiesce  in  a  weaker  one,  which  in  many  cases  may 
produce  suffering.  Our  greatest  proof  of  this  is  consciousness.  If  we 
study  by  self-examination  any  process  of  voluntary  attention,  such  as 
involved  in  recalling  a  forgotten  incident,  or  in  guessing  a  riddle,  we 
observe  that  we  ourselves  deliberately  guide  the  course  of  our  thoughts. 
We  are  conscious  that  we  do  this  by  fostering  the  strength  of  some 
ideas,  and  starving  others.  We  are  conscious,  too,  that  those  which  wte 
select  and  detain  are  often  among  the  feeblest  and  the  least  attractive, 
and  that  by  preferential  attention  we  cause  them  to  prevail.  We  de- 
termine not  only  what  representations,  but  what  aspects  of  these  rep- 
resentations shall  occupy  our  consciousness.  In  such  cases  we  are  con- 
scious of  exerting  free  volition.  Throughout  this  process  we  apprehend 
ourselves  as  causing  our  mental  activity ;  we  are  immediately  conscious 
of  our  attention  as  the  exercise  of  free  casual  energy  put  forth  by  us. 

It  is  argued  that  God  could  not  foresee  with  certainty  our  actions 
if  they  are  free.  We  may,  however,  point  out  that  it  is  not  strictly  ac- 
curate to  speak  of  God  as  foreseeing  events  to  come.  With  him  it  is 
actual  insight  of  intuitive  vision.  The  past  and  future  are  both  alike 
present  to  His  infinite,  changeless  intelligence.  Not  only  all  that  has 
has  been  and  all  that  will  be,  but  even  all  events  that  would  occur 
under  any  conceivable  circumstances  lie  unfolded  before  his  omniscient 
mind.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot  imagine  such  an  eternal  intelligence, 
any  more  than  the  ground  mole  can  conceive  the  human  vision  that 
simultaneously  apprehends  in  the  flash  of  a  glance  leagues  of  land- 
scape; but  this  does  not  disprove  the  fact.  Our  own  certainty  regard- 
ing past  or  present  volitions  of  ourselves  or  others  does  not  affect  their 
freedom;  and  in  like  manner  neither  does  God's  vision  influence  our 
future  free  actions.  He  sees  them  because  they  will  occur;  but  their 
occurrence  is  not  necessitated  by  the  certainty  of  His  knowledge. 

Some  philosophers,  styled  Determinists,  hold  that  we  are  obliged 
to  yield  to  those  motives  which  are  most  pleasurable.  The  falsity  of 
this  statement  may  find  an  illustration  in  the  acts  of  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Catherine,  the  patroness  of  philosophers.     We  are  told  that  she 
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routed  in  argument  fifty  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  time,  and 
was  threatened  with  a  painful  death  if  she  did  not  burn  incense  before 
the  idols.  Nevertheless,  she  boldly  proclaimed  her  fidelity  to  Jeaus 
Christ  when  she  answered:  "I  will  not  serve  any  but  the  living  God!" 
By  what  power  could  this  frail  woman,  knowing  that  her  defiant  reply 
would  bring  upon  her  excruciating  torments,  defy  such  a  despotic  em- 
peror, who  reveled  in  the  butchery  of  innocent  men  and  women,  unless 
she  Was  endowed  with  God's  greatest  gift  to  man — a  free  will? 


IN  MEMORIAM. 
(Rev.  Charles  A.  Klein,  S.  J.) 

Where  wave  the  fronded  pines,  beneath  the  sod 
His  ashes  rest;  his  soul  is  safe  with  God 
Whose  mercies  he  for  aye  shall  gladful  praise, 
In  guerdon  for  the  service  of  his  days. 

Though  he  from  old-time  friends  dissevered  be, 
In  his  release  from  pain  God's  will  they  see: 
They  murmur  not  although  his  loss  they  mourn; 
They  know  that  well-prepared  he  reached  his  bourne. 

D.  P.  L.,  S.  J. 
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Stfje  fattier  It^tttb  "Otynu  g>falf 

L.  J.   MULHERIN. 

In  a  previous  paper  it  has  been  proved  that  man  possesses  a  free 
will.  Is  it  worthy  of  man  that  he  should  possess  such  a  faculty?  Or, 
should  man,  like  the  irrational  animals  when  their  course  is  run,  re- 
turn to  the  potentiality  of  matter?  The  answer  to  these  questions  is 
the  same :  man  Was  created  for  the  greater  glory  of  the  Creator.  Now, 
if  man's  end  was  determined  like  that  of  the  brute  animal,  and  he 
could  do  nothing  but  serve  the  Creator,  the  glory  of  the  Creator  would 
not  be  nearly  as  great  as  when  man,  who  has  the  power  to  say:  "I 
will,  or  I  wont,"  on  account  of  the  love  he  bears  the  Creator  chooses 
to  offer  Him  a  free  service.  Again  man's  last  end  is  the  possession  of 
the  infinite ;  whereas  the  last  end  of  the  animal  is  finite.  So  it  is  only 
right  that  man  should  possess  a  free  will,  and  thus  earn  the  reward  of 
his  goodness,  eternal  happiness. 

But,  although  that  man  should  have  a  free  will,  it  is  also  proper 
that  the  Creator  of  man  should,  in  some  way,  be  the  master  of  man's 
acts.  All  things  were  created  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  all 
things  irrational  work  unto  this  end  out  of  necessity,  for  they  cannot 
do  otherwise.  But  the  rational  creature  must  also  work  unto  this  same 
end,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  his  free  will.  Hence  arises  a  dif- 
ference betwen  God's  government  of  inanimate  and  irrational  beings, 
and  those  beings  He  has  endowed  with  free  will. 

By  His  eternal  law  the  Creator  rules  the  universe.  This  is  a  law 
existing  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator  which  adjusts  all  the  operations  of 
created  beings.  It  extends  to  the  physical  operations  of  created  beings. 
St.  Augustine  defines  this  eternal  law  as  "God's  reason  or  will  com- 
manding the  preservation  of  natural  law,  forbidding  its  disturbance." 
From  this  we  gather  that  God  is  the  Supreme  Lord  of  nature.  He  is 
therefore  a  legislator  as  well,  and  His  kingdom  is  under  the  sway  of 
laws  chosen  and  appointed  by  Himself.  But  He  is  unchangeable,  and 
what  He  is  today  he  was  and  is  from  all  eternity.  This  code  of  laws, 
therefore,  for  the  government  of  His  creatures  had  been  in  His  thoughts 
for  endless  ages  of  ages  before  creation  proceeded  from  the  strength  of 
His  hands.  Every  lawmaker  first  submits  to  his  mind  for  approval  what- 
ever enactments  he  intends  later  on  to  promulgate.  God  is  no  excep- 
tion, and  the  laws  that  now  govern  nature  were  first  passed  upon  by 
His  wisdom.  Therefore  the  term  "eternal  law"  is  not  a  misnomer,  and 
is  to  be  understood  in  its  literal  sense.  Thus  in  obedience  to  the  eternal 
law  the  planets  revolve  around  the  sun,  and  the  minor  satellites  around 
the  planets.  Thus,  as  another  example,  an  unsupported  body  will 
always  by  the  force  of  gravity  fall  to  a  support  of  some  kind. 

The  eternal  law  applies  to  man  also.  Like  other  creatures,  man 
is  subject  to  the  right  application  of  God's  eternal  law  as  it  applies  to 
physical  bodies.  But  unlike  other  creatures,  man  is  capable  of  choosing 
his  course  of  moral  actions  with  the  freedom    proved    to  be  his    in 
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psychology.  Yet,  even  these  actions  God's  eternal  law  governs,  com- 
manding the  preservation  of  the  moral  order.  So  applied,  it  is  called 
the  natural  law. 

The  natural  law  exists  in  the  mind  of  every  individual  of  rational 
nature.  It  is  the  standard  rule  of  action,  directive  of  man  to  his  proper 
end.  And  this  standard  rule  of  action  is  made  known  to  the  individual 
through  what  is  termed  "the  voice  of  conscience."  So,  in  a  way,  it 
may  be  said  that  although  the  Creator  has  endowed  man  with  a  free 
will,  still,  He  has  retained  His  supreme  prerogative  by  instilling  into 
the  mind  of  man  the  natural  law,  which  every  man  is  obliged  to  obey. 
In  other  words,  the  Creator  has  given  man  the  power  to  say  "I  will" 
or  "I  wont."  But  he  has  also  given  to  man  a  law  which  says:  "Thou 
shalt"  or  "Thou  shalt  not."  Thus  a  man  can  say:  "I  will  rob.  I  will 
murder."  But  the  Creator  through  the  voice  of  conscience  makes 
known  to  him  the  natural  law  which  tells  him :  "Thou  shalt  not  rob,  nor 
shalt  thou  murder."  Still  one  may  say  that  man  is  free  to  do  as  he 
wishes.  And  how  can  one  be  free  and  at  the  same  time  not  free?  The 
distinction  is  this:  man  is  physically  free  to  do  as  he  wishes,  but  he 
is  morally  restricted  to  do  only  what  is  in  conformity  with  the  natural 
law. 

Having,  as  you  might  say,  cleared  the  ground,  it  is  now  possible 
to  show  in  a  few  words  the  power  behind  "Thou  shalt."  If,  when 
the  voice  of  conscience  says:  "Thou  shalt,"  man  acts  accordingly,  God 
will  reward  him  with  eternal  happiness.  But  if  man  chooses  to  rebel 
against  the  Creator's  will,  then  man  will  receive  the  only  logical  alterna- 
tive: eternal  punishment. 

For  man  to  act  in  accordance  with  his  conscience,  though  it  can 
be  simply  stated,  yet  in  practice  and  study  it  is  a  complicated  affair, 
and  it  comprises  what  is  treated  of  in  the  science  of  ethics, — that  science 
which  directs  human  actions  according  to  the  principles  of  right  reason- 
ing. Hence  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  important  study  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  a  college.  It  is  the  beacon  light  which  guides  man  through 
the  stormy  sea  of  life,  and  into  the  harbor  of  eternal  rest. 
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Eilftrai  Btaruaaton  nn  %  $attm  %rt|tnb 
"Qlftm  &falf  or  "Sljnu  #t|alt  Not/' 

A.  J.   CROCY. 

In  his  paper  explaining  the  power  of  the  command  "Thou  shalt" — 
"Thou  shalt  not,"  Mr.  Mulherin  has  reconciled  statements  that  at  first 
sight  might  seem  contradictory.  If  a  man  is  free  and  can  proclaim: 
"I  wont!"  howl  can  he,  without  losing  his  freedom,  be  compelled  to 
obey  the  order:  "Thou  shalt"?  This  moral  obligation,  he  has  clearly 
shown,  does  not  mean  physical  compulsion. 

God  has  placed  upon  man  a  moral  obligation  to  do  good  and  avoid 
evil.  The  movements  of  our  will  are  controlled  by  the  desire  of  some 
fixed  end  or  object.  This  end  is  happiness,  and  the  will  is  moved  to 
this  by  nature.  This  necessity  of  seeking  those  things  that  are  con- 
ducive to  our  last  end  is  the  necessity  of  moral  obligation.  It  is  the 
necessity  of  doing  natural  good  and  of  avoiding  evil.  This  final  end 
is  absolutely  essential  to  my  will,  and  the  necessity  of  willing  the 
means  to  that  end  establishes  the  character  of  the  moral  "ought."  The 
recognition  of  a  last  end  involves  the  recognition  of  a  moral  obliga- 
tion of  doing  acts  as  most  conducive  to  this  end. 

In  our  course  in  ethics  we  undertake  to  show  that  the  natural 
law,  that  is,  God's  eternal  law,  applied  to  man's  free  acts,  is  the  founda- 
tion and  cornerstone  of  all  positive  law.  In  man  the  natural  law  is 
law  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  a  dictate  of  our  human  reason 
as  the  eternal  law  is  a  dictate  of  God's  reason.  For,  even  though  the 
natural  law  does  not  proceed  from  or  originate  with  our  reason,  yet 
our  own  reason  promulgates  it  to  us,  and  we  guide  ourselves  by  means 
of  it  to  our  final  end.  The  natural  law  in  man  is,  therefore,  law  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  term. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  realize  the  existence  of  a 
natural  law.  From  it  all  man's  duties  are  derived,  and  it  implicitly 
contains  and  is  the  foundation  of  all  positive  law.  The  decrees  of  the 
natural  law  are  not  written  down  on  parchments,  but  are  inscribed  in 
the  hearts  of  all  men.  Being  the  eternal  law  in  its  application  to 
creatures,  it  cannot  long  remain  concealed  from  a  searching  mind. 

This  question  has  a  more  important  bearing  on  ethics  than  might 
at  first  sight  be  supposed.  We  are  at  present  grounding  ourselves  in 
principles  that  will  afterwards  serve  us  in  the  solution  of  problems 
that  must  arise  in  our  lives.  As  citizens  we  are  amenable  to  the  law, 
and  unless  we  recognize  God  in  the  law  we  shall  be  possessed  of  only 
half  the  truth  and  be  little  able  to  perform  our  duties.  Every  enact- 
ment emanating  from  legitimate  authority  has  God  back  of  it,  and 
philosophy  is  witness  to  this  fact.  If  natural  law  is  God's  own  decree, 
men  cannot  do  violence  to  civil  or  ecclesiastical  law  without  dishonor 
to  God, 
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The  fact  that  a  moral  restraint  has  been  placed  on  our  volitions, 
does  not  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  will.  If  we  ought  to  avoid  evil,  if 
we  are  accountable  for  our  deliberate  approval  of  it,  and  if  we  are  de- 
serving of  merit  for  our  opposition  to  it,  then  most  assuredly  do  we 
possess  a  free  will.  We  are  not  determined  to  acquiesce  in  or  abstain 
from  a  forbidden  gratification,  but  are  capable  of  yielding  to  it  just 
as  well  as  of  refusing  to  yield.  Man  universally  admits,  as  is  shown 
by  literature  and  the  laws  of  all  times,  that  there  is  a  moral  obligation. 
Those  laboring  under  the  yoke  of  determinism  have  been  living  under 
a  stupendous  delusion. 

Ethics  has  been  defined  as  the  science  that  directs  human  actions 
according  to  the  principles  of  right  reason.  Psychology  as  the  science 
of  the  human  soul,  that  is,  that  principle  in  man  by  which  he  lives, 
feels,  thinks,  and  wills.  In  thus  viewing  the  subject  matter  psychologi- 
cally and  ethically  it  has  been  the  earnest  endeavor  of  the  senior  class, 
by  considering  the  freedom  of  the  soul  in  its  acts  of  the  will  and  the 
moral  restrain  put  on  that  freedom  by  the  law  of  the  Creator,  to  pre- 
sent a  brief  specimen  of  some  of  the  matter  treated  of  in  our  class  of 
philosophy.  The  command  "Thou  shalt"  of  the  law  giver,  and  the 
response  "I  wont"  of  the  governed,  leads  us  into  a  vast  field  for  serious 
thought  and  prolonged  study.  Ethics  and  psychology  must  be  our 
guides  therein,  and  of  each  of  these  we  have  tried  to  give  you  in  these 
papers  a  slight  glimpse. 
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OfeU  %  Qlljtrf 

HUGH   G.   MULHERIN. 

"That  will  be  all  for  today,  Miss  Smith.  I  will  sign  the  letter  to 
John  Carr  as  soon  as  you  have  typewritten  it.  Please  tell  Mr.  Mc- 
Worther  that  I  would  like  to  see  him.    Thank  you." 

A  few  minutes  later  Special  Agent  McWorther,  known  to  his 
friends  as  "Mac,"  stepped  into  Chief  Detective  Whittier's  office,  a 
cheap  cigar  in  his  mouth. 

"Have  a  seat,  Mac,  and  for  goodness  sake  throw  that  El  Ropo  away 
and  smoke  this."  Handing  Mac  a  cigar,  and  helping  himself  to  one, 
the  chief  leaned  back  in  his  big  chair  and  stared  at  the  detective. 

"Mac,"  he  said,  "if  you  would  only  smoke  good  cigars  you  would 
be  the  best  man  on  the  force.  But  I  called  you  in  to  tell  you  something 
else.  Here  are  the  last  three  monthly  reports  of  Jim  Sanderson  from 
Moscow.    Read  them  and  see  what  you  can  make  out  of  them." 

McWorther  took  the  papers  and  read  them.  As  he  finished  the 
last  sheet  his  brow  contracted  into  wrinkles  that  spoke  of  a  puzzled 
mind. 

"Well?"  questioned  Captain  Whittier  when  the  detective  raised 
his  eyes  from  the  finished  report. 

"Chief,  it  looks  like  a  sure  thing  that  this  fellow  Joolhert  bought 
the  stolen  jewels  and  that  he  intends  to  smuggle  them  into  the  U.  S. 
Have  you  found  out  anything  about  Joolhert  " 

"Yes;  I  had  Jones  look  him  up.  He  is  a  'newly-rich'  from  Shreve- 
port,  Louisiana;  made  millions  in  oil.  He  is  of  French  descent  and  is 
quite  a  smooth  customer.  Like  all  newly-rich,  he  has  to  have  a  hobby, 
so  he  has  chosen  collecting  rare  jewels.  He  sailed  for  Europe  last 
Autumn.  He  was  in  Moscow  for  two  months.  While  he  was  there  the 
crown  jewels  of  the  Czarina  were  stolen.  The  police  there  did  not 
seem  interested.  This  fellow  left  after  the  stones  were  missed.  He  has 
been  in  France  for  a  month  and  is  now  on  his  way  here.  He  may  have 
the  jewels  with  him,  or  he  may  have  smuggled  them  in  already.  But 
nevertheless,  I  want  you  to  meet  the  ship  Big  Bertha,  due  from  Havre 
tomorrow.  There  is  also  a  freighter  due  from  there  today.  You  might 
meet  that,  too,  and  take  a  look  at  the  cargo. 

"Very  good,  Chief;  I'll  go  down  to  the  docks  now." 

Three  hours  later  McWorther  stood  on  the  docks  watching  the  huge 
freighter  being  towed  in.  The  landing  was  well  executed  by  the  ex- 
perienced men,  and  in  a  short  time  the  detective  was  speaking  to  the 
captain  of  the  ship.  Explaining  who  he  was  and  what  was  his  purpose, 
he  asked  to  see  the  list  of  the  cargo.  The  captain  willingly  acceded 
to  his  request. 

"Captain,  you  are  familiar  with  the  general  run  of  a  cargo  from 
Europe.    Did  you  notice  anything  out  of  the  ordinary?" 
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"Pardon  me,  Mr.  McWorther;  but  if  you  will  let  me  have  that  list 
for  a  few  moments  I'll  see  if  there  are  any  unusual  shipments.  Thank 
you." 

The  captain  perused  the  list  and  finally  he  said:  "There  is  a 
shipment  of  walnuts  from  Havre  to  John  Taylor,  Bayou  La  Place,  La., 
via  New  Orleans.  I  don't  see  any  sense  in  a  shipment  of  walnuts  in 
such  a  small  quantity,  as  the  cost  of  shipment  is  greater  than  what 
they  can  be  bought  for  at  any  retail  store.  That  is  about  the  only 
shipment  that  looks  questionable  to  me." 

"Could  you  show  them  to  me  now,  captain?" 

"Sure!" 

They  left  the  cabin  and  soon  were  in  the  hold  where  the  freight 
was  stored.  In  a  few  minutes  the  detective  was  reading  a  tag  attached 
to  a  small  sack  of  nuts.  The  name  and  destination  were  the  same  as 
on  the  captain's  list.  McWorther,  with  the  aid  of  a  pocket-knife,  made 
a  slit  in  the  bag  and  forced  quite  a  number  of  nuts  to  roll  out  on  the 
floor.  He  gave  them  a  searching  glance  and  then  began  to  examine 
some  of  them  minutely. 

"Captain,  could  I  trouble  you  for  a  hammer,  please?" 
The  hammer  was  soon  furnished  by  the  obliging  captain. 
"Although  these  nuts  seem  perfectly  natural,  I  think  I  will  ex- 
amine a  few  of  them.  You  know  in  my  business  you  can  take  nothing 
for  granted;  everything  must  be  examined  and  explained.  Look,  for 
instance  at  this  shipment  of  walnuts.  It  appears  to  be  altogether  in- 
nocent, but  who  knows  why  such  a  shipment  was  made?  There  is — " 
McWorther  cut  his  speech  short  when  he  beheld,  on  cracking  one  of 
the  walnuts,  not  the  regular  kernel,  but  a  wad  of  cotton.  He  hastened 
to  undo  the  ball  and,  as  he  gazed  upon  a  symmetrical  white  stone,  his 
eyes  twinkled  with  a  merry  light. 

"So  that  was  his  game!  Pretty  good  idea,  eh!  captain?  He 
almost  got  away  with  it,  but  owing  to  your  experience  and  kind  help 
we  were  able  to  foil  his  plans." 

The  next  day  a  large,  rustic-looking  man,  dressed  in  unbecoming 
clothes,  stepped  off  the  gangplank  of  the  Big  Bertha.  Mr.  Joolhert 
was  breathing  a  short  prayer  of  thanks  for  his  safe  arrival  and  for  the 
privilege  of  being  once  more  in  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave,  when  McWorther  placed  his  strong  hand  upon  the  big  fel- 
low's shoulder. 

"Mr.  Joolhert,  I  believe  " 

"Yes,  I  am  Mr.  James  Van  Pelt  Joolhert  of  New  York.  Do  me 
the  favor  of  removing  your  arm." 

"Not  just  yet,  my  friend.  Perhaps  you  can  explain  how  the  Rus- 
sian crown  jewels  happened  to  be  concealed  in  a  shipment  of  walnuts 
consigned  to  your  real  home  in  Louisiana ;  then  I  may  be  able  to  let  you 
go.  But  come,  Mr.  James  Van  Pelt  Joolhert,  suppose  you  explain  to 
the  chief." 
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ELMER    MOTTET. 

It  was  in  the  last  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  familiar 
essay  was  first  introduced  into  England.  This  type  of  prose  writing 
was,  we  might  say,  a  revelation  to  the  English  writers  of  that  period. 
Upon  investigation  we  find  this  particular  style  of  composition  to  have 
been  imported  from  France,  whence  came  the  direct  stimulus  to  its 
adoption  by  English  writers. 

Michel  de  Montaigne,  a  typical  cultured  Frenchman  of  the 
Renaissance,  was  born  in  the  year  1533.  His  early  education  consisted 
mostly  of  the  classics,  both  Latin  and  Greek.  The  effects  of  this  educa- 
tion were  at  all  times  apparent  in  his  writings.  His  interest  in  con- 
temporary French  literature  was  only  nominal.  As  he  grew  older  his 
studies  led  him  more  and  more  into  moral  and  philosophical  problems. 
It  was  in  order  that  he  might  give  more  time  to  these  studies  that  he 
gave  up  the  practice  of  law  in  Bordeaux  and  retired  to  his  country 
estate.  Soon  after  his  retirement  he  was  seized  with  the  desire  to 
"preserve  his  memories"  and  to  "clarify  his  reflections"  in  writing. 

During  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  the  works  of  Plutarch  and 
of  Valerius  Maximus  were  in  great  vogue.  Translations  existed  in  all 
the  modern  languages.  This  type  of  writing  consisted  merely  in  sen- 
tences and  the  grouping  of  maxims,  which  in  France  were  called  "moral 
lessons."  The  subjects  were  of  a  general  and  commonplace  sort,  such 
as,  the  moral  virtues,  the  happiness  and  sorrow  of  man,  and  death. 
They  were  treated  for  the  most  part  in  an  impersonal  manner. 

It  was  from  these  "moral  lessons"  that  Montaigne  derived  his 
literary  inspirations."  Having  no  ambition  to  be  original,  he  merely 
confined  himself  to  the  grouping  of  interesting  passages  Which  he  would 
encounter  in  the  course  of  his  extensive  reading.  Thus  it  is  not  strange 
or  difficult  to  understand  why,  both  in  manner  and  matter,  his  writings 
imitated  closely  the  genre  of  the  compilers  of  the  "lessons."  Thus  far 
all  of  his  works  displayed  the  impersonality  of  his  predecessors;  there 
were  no  personal  confidences,  nor  the  relating  of  any  of  his  own  experi- 
ences of  ideas. 

Such  was  the  character  of  Montaigne's  writings  immediately  fol- 
lowing his  retirement.  He  was  entirely  the  slave  of  the  ideals  and 
methods  of  the  "lessons."  About  1574,  however,  his  form  of  writing 
underwent  a  complete  change,  which  resulted  in  the  creation  of  an 
altogether  new  literary  form — the  personal  essay.  This  change  can 
in  some  manner  be  attributed  to  his  temperament,  moral  reflections,  and 
self-analysis.  But  these  were  not  the  basic  reasons  for  the  change ;  the 
fundamental  criterion  which  contributed  to  this  new  form  of  writing 
was  the  "Moralia"  of  Plutarch,  a  collection  of  short  moral  discourses 
which  seems  to  have  been  constantly  before  Montaigne  in  his  subse- 
quent literary  endeavors.  Thus  it  is  mostly  to  Plutarch  that  Montaigne 
is  indebted  for  the  creation  of  the  familiar  essay. 
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In  1580  Montaigne  published  two  books  which  he  called  "Essais." 
They  consisted  of  some  ninety-four  pieces,  and  in  them  the  personal 
element  prevailed  throughout.  "It  is,"  he  wrote,  "myself  that  I  por- 
tray." Later  he  published  more  of  his  Work  in  which  he  related  some 
of  his  experiences  in  his  youth  and  manhood,  and  personal  reflections. 
"I  propose,"  he  said,  speaking  of  his  design  to  picture  himself,  "a  life, 
ordinary  and  without  luster;  'tis  all  one;  all  moral  philosophy  may  as 
well  be  applied  to  a  common  and  private  life  as  to  one  of  richer  com- 
position; every  man  carries  the  entire  form  of  human  conditions." 

Such  was  the  philosophical  conception  which  underlay  the  per- 
sonal essay  as  it  w;as  finally  developed  by  Montaigne. 
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A.    J.    CROCY. 

No  one  has  ever  felt  so  keenly  a  lack  of  words  as  I  now  feel  in 
endeavoring  to  express  my  gratitude  to  you  for  the  honor  which  you 
have  so  recently  conferred  on  me.  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  sincere  ap- 
preciation that  I  address  you  at  this  our  first  regular  meeting.  From 
amongst  the  members  you  have  chosen  me  to  lead  and  carry  on,  with 
your  co-operation,  the  work  of  this  society,  and  with  a  full  realization 
of  my  responsibility  I  shall  spare  no  effort  to  serve  you. 

The  aim  of  this  society  is  to  foster  interest  in  biological  research 
work,  and  I  feel  confident  that  if  each  and  every  one  of  us  does  his 
duty  we  shall  reap  abundant  benefits.  Following  in  the  footsteps  of 
several  of  our  sister  colleges  we  have  named  our  society  the  Mendel 
Club.  It  is  my  purpose  tonight  to  review  briefly  the  life  of  Mendel 
and  his  laws  of  heredity. 

Gregor  Mendel  was  born  on  July  22,  1822,  in  Austrian  Silesia. 
He  died  on  January  6,  1884,  in  the  Augustinian  Abbey  of  St.  Thomas, 
Brunn.  As  the  pecuniary  resources  of  his  family  wlere  meagre  his  early 
studies  were  made  with  difficulty.  However,  having  recognized  in 
him  an  aptitude  for  study,  his  parents  gave  him  a  very  thorough  early 
education.  During  his  last  year  at  the  gymnasium  one  of  his  pro- 
fessors was  an  Augustinian  Father,  and,  whether  due  to  this  fact  or 
not,  upon  graduation  he  entered  the  Abbey  of  St.  Thomas  as  a  novice, 
and  in  the  year  1847  was  ordained  a  priest. 

During  his  studies  Mendel  became  engrossed  in  biological  experi- 
ments and  exhibited  a  keen  knowledge  of  the  scientific  subjects  of 
the  day.  However,  after  he  was  elected  Abbot,  the  jurisdiction  and 
privileges  of  the  abbey  being  somewhat  extensive,  not  much  research 
work  was  possible.  Later  he  became  involved  in  a  controversy  with 
the  government  over  special  taxes  imposed  on  religious  houses.  The 
result  of  the  strain  was  a  complete  cessation  in  Mendel's  scientific 
w'ork.  No  one  will  deny  that  his  election  as  abbot  was  an  excellent 
thing  for  the  monastery,  but  a  misfortune  for  science. 

And  now  a  brief  account  of  the  theory  put  forward  by  Mendel. 
His  experiments  were  confined  to  plants,  and  his  most  important  ob- 
servations were  made  on  garden  peas  (pisum  sativum).  Unlike  many 
of  his  predecessors  he  did  not  confine  and  direct  his  attention  to  a 
group  of  characteristics  making  up  the  individual,  but  concentrated  it 
on  certain  pairs  of  opposed  features  observable  in  certain  plants.  Dis- 
satisfied with  Darwin's  views  on  his  question,  he  began  a  series  of 
experiments.  He  observed  that  plants  of  the  green  pea  exhibited  both 
tall  and  short  forms.  The  plants  of  these  two  forms  showed  marked 
and  easily  recognizable  characters.  He  observed  that  if  the  tall  and 
short  forms  were  crossed  and  the  seeds  sown  the  resultant  plants 
would  be  found  to  belong  entirely  to  the  tall  variety.  Apparently  the 
short  forms  had  been  wiped  out.    But  this  is  not  the  case.    If  the  seeds 
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of  this  generation  are  sown  and  the  flowers  of  the  resultant  plants  self- 
fertilized,  the  outcome  is  that  when  their  seeds  are  sown  it  will  be 
found  that  their  plants  are  mixed.  Thus  we  see  that  the  dwarfishness 
or  short  forms  were  not  wiped  out  but  only  temporarily  obscured.  To 
the  tall  forms  w/e  give  the  name  "dominant/  'and  to  the  hidden  char- 
acter or  dwarfish  forms  the  name  "recessive." 

When  the  tall  and  short  forms  are  self-fertilized  we  observe  that 
the  recessives  breed  true.  Not  so  the  dominants.  They  produce  both 
the  tall  and  short  forms.  Hence  out  of  the  first  plants  the  majority 
will  be  dominants  and  the  rest  recessives,  these  last  being  pure.  The 
progeny  of  the  majority  or  dominants  will  consist  of  pure  dominants, 
mixed  dominants,  and  recessives. 

Such,  briefly,  are  the  facts  concerning  Mendel's  theory.  The  laws 
underlying  these  principles  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  When  two 
races  are  crossed  the  hybrid  or  mongrel  exhibits  one  of  the  peculiari- 
ties possessed  by  the  two  races.  It  exhibits  it  so  clearly  that  the  mongrel 
is  not  distinguishable  as  regards  this  character  from  one  of  the  parents. 
Secondly,  in  the  formation  of  the  egg  cell  either  one  of  these  peculiari- 
ties may  be  present,  but  not  both.  It  is  due  to  this  that  in  the  second 
generation  of  mongrels  the  recessive  quality  appears  in  few  and  the 
dominant  quality  in  the  majority. 

These,  in  brief,  are  the  main  essentials  of  Mendel's  theory  of  the 
laws  of  heredity.  Although  it  has  not  as  yet  been  accepted  by  all 
scientific  men,  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  the  absurdity  of  Darwinism 
will  be  recognized,  and  Mendel's  laws  of  heredity  be  universally 
acknowledged  as  true. 
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E.  J.  B. 

The  nomad's  footfall  on  Numidian  sands, 
And  white  Yosemite's  tumultuous  prayer, 

The  heart-cry  which  rude  knowledge  countermands 
But  stifles  not — O  what  a  tale  they  bear 

Of  longing — echoes  from  what  magic  lands ! 

Yea — desert,  cataract  and  singing  skies 

Swell  with  the  vibrant  tide  and  sound  it  back; 

But  underneath,  the  deathless  wonder  lies 

And  music's  self,  which  men,  for  very  lack, 

Seek  in  the  siren-call  of  two  bright  eyes! 
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BE    LOYAL   TO    THE    SPRINGHILLIAN. 

LOUIS    MULHERIN. 

The  primary  end  of  the  SPRINGHILLIAN  is  to  promote  literary 
talent  among  the  students.  It  is  the  organ  through  Which  the  students 
may  express  their  ideas.  The  practice  of  putting  ideas  into  language, 
provided  the  talent  is  present  and  the  environments  favorable,  should 
ultimately  lead  to  the  production  of  real  literature.  Now  there  are 
various  degrees  of  literature.  The  highest  types  are  the  classic  poems, 
dramas,  essays,  and  novels.  Few  college  students  can  hope  to  excel  in 
these  fields  of  endeavor.  But  what  is  expected  of  the  college  man  is 
the  earnest  attempt  and  persevering  willingness  to  better  himself  daily 
in  both  the  matter  and  form  of  his  written  productions.  The  road  to 
success  in  anything  is  not  strewn  with  roses.  It  is  the  result  of  labor 
and  genius,  with  about  ninety  per  cent  of  labor.  No  student  can  de- 
termine, without  trial,  whether  he  possess  any  literary  ability  or  not. 
For  him  to  go  through  his  whole  college  course  without  making  this 
trial  would  mean  the  neglecting  of  one  of  the  most  important  phases 
of  his  general  education.  For,  surely,  a  man  with  a  college  education 
is  supposed  to  be  able  to  express  his  ideas  in  words  in  such  a  manner 
as  would  bespeak  his  learning.  His  inability  to  do  so  would  betray  the 
lack  of  a  well  rounded  out  education.  The  thoughtful  scholar  cannot 
but  realize  that  he  must  by  all  means  acquire  the  power  of  giving 
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adequate  expression  to  his  ideas.  The  goal  to  success  in  literature  is 
reached  by  two  roads  only, — reading  and  writing;  and  these  roads 
must  be  travelled  simultaneously.  To  develop  this  power  the  ambitious 
student  must  read  slowly  and  carefully  the  productions  of  the  best 
writers,  so  as  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  manner  in  which  learned 
men  have  given  shape  to  their  thoughts,  and  at  the  same  time  to  broaden 
his  knowledge  and  increase  his  command  over  his  own  language. 

This  editorial  is  intended  as  a  very  earnest  invitation  to  all  stu- 
dents of  Spring  Hill  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered 
by  the  Springhillian  to  develop  their  latent  literary  talent  by  contribut- 
ing to  our  college  magazine.  The  talent  is  there,  but  we  fear  in  the 
case  of  many  among  us  it  is  not  only  dormant  but  even  moribund.  The 
Springhillian  is  your  publication.  If  the  general  student  body  fails  to 
write  for  it,  there  is  no  sense  in  continuing  to  issue  it.  The  impression 
seems  to  prevail  that  contributions  are  received  from  the  board  of  edi- 
tors only.  No  notion  could  be  falser.  Its  pages  are  at  all  times  open 
to  any  student  of  the  college  who  has  ambition  enough  to  try  his  hand 
at  writing.  The  editors  act  merely  in  a  managerial  and  supervisory 
capacity.  They  are  at  all  times  willing  to  lend  their  aid  to  any  student 
who  has  enough  energy  to  write,  and  enough  loyalty  to  the  school  to 
induce  him  to  further  to  the  best  of  his  ability  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant college  activities, — the  SPRINGHILLIAN. 

****** 

THE    GLORY    OF    SPRING    HILL. 

FELIX   CIRLOT. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  all  colleges  and  universities,  though 
the  courses  they  teach  are  fundamentally  the  same,  have  peculiarities 
by  which  they  may  be  distinguished  from  all  others.  It  is  a  common 
thing  to  hear  an  alumnus  of  some  institution  boast  of  the  great  course 
in  the  sciences  given  at  his  alma  mater,  a  course  which,  as  he  says, 
influences  the  whole  life — religious,  social,  political — of  those  who 
pass  through  her  halls;  or  to  hear  a  student  of  another  institution  claim 
that  the  spirit  of  friendship  at  his  school  is  unparalleled  elsewhere,  and 
that  the  results  of  these  friendships  are  worth  more  than  any  other  in- 
stitution has  fo  offer;  or  still  a  third  will  almost  rave  over  the  great 
athletic  achievements  of  his  schoolmates  and  their  long  line  of  predeces- 
sors; or  a  fourth  will  speak  with  pride  of  the  high  standard  of  morality 
his  alma  mater  secures, — higher,  he  will  say,  than  any  other  of  which 
he  knows;  and  so  on  through  many  institutions  with  as  many  distinc- 
tive qualities. 

Nor  is  all  this  imagination  alone.  We  once  knew  a  gentleman 
who  claimed  that  by  an  hour's  conversation  with  any  individual  he 
could,  without  directly  broaching  the  subject,  tell  the  college  from 
which  he  held  a  degree.  Each  one,  he  said,  had  its  special  glories,  and 
these  produced  special  corresponding  characteristics  in  its  graduates 
which  were  noticeable  to  the  observer  acquainted  with  such  things.  It 
is  doubtful  if  the  differences  are  quite  so  great  as  would  be  inferred 
from  his  remark,  or  quite  so  general  either;  but  there  is  a  great  deal 
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to  What  he  said.    There  really  are  certain  glories  of  different  institu- 
tions which  manifest  themselves  notably  in  their  best  products. 

What  are  the  glories  of  Spring  Hill?  What  is  her  peculiar  glory? 
Perhaps  no  two  students  would  answer  the  question  in  exactly  the 
same  way.  Some  might  say  that  it  is  our  athletic  record,  which,  con- 
sidering the  size  of  our  college,  is  almost  unheard  of.  Surely  We  have 
gained  notoriety  by  our  athletic  success  achieved  with  a  student  body  of 
barely  a  hundred.  Some  might  reply  that  it  is  the  close  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  fellowship  which  is  evident  to  all  who  have  ever  come 
into  our  midst  for  any  length  of  time.  Certainly  the  spirit  of  friendship 
which  exists  among  us  means  much  to  all.  And  some  might  claim  that 
the  general  religious  spirit  (there  is  not  an  atheist  or  agnostic  or  panthe- 
ist in  our  whole  number)  which  manifests  itself  on  all  sides  is  our  chief 
glory,  and  surely  no  school  could  find  anything  of  which  it  could  be 
more  justly  proud. 

However,  we  think  that  the  most  truly  distinctive  feature  of  Spring 
Hill,  which  sets  her  off  from  nearly  all  the  other  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  South,  is  the  manner  in  which  she  fits  her  alumni,  by  reason 
of  the  excellent  course  of  philosophy  which  is  required  of  regular  stu- 
dents, to  meet  and  solve  wisely  and  rationally,  so  long  as  they  do  not 
allow  their  desires  to  obscure  their  intellects,  whatever  questions  are 
likely  to  confront  them  in  after  life.  One  who  has  made  the  most  of 
his  splendid  course  in  philosophy  is  well  grounded  in  logic,  critics, 
metaphysics,  cosmology,  psychology,  ethics,  natural  theology,  and  the 
like,  and  is  therefore  able,  by  sincere  and  earnest  application  of  these, 
to  decide  for  Tiimself  many  of  the  most  important  questions  of  life.  It 
is  our  own  personal  opinion  that  graduates  of  this  college,  taking  them 
in  the  aggregate,  are  much  better  grounded  than  those  who  have  gained 
an  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  degree  from  any  other  Southern  institution,  and  are, 
where  they  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  swayed  by  prejudice  or  their 
personal  wishes  or  appetites  ,much  more  logical  also.  They  excel  at 
perceiving  the  fallacy  in  plausible  but  erroneous  propositions,  and  in 
distinguishing  the  true  from  the  false  in  propositions  that  contain  an 
admixture  of  both.  Such  an  ability  is  the  greatest,  the  most  valuable 
gift  that  a  college  can  confer  upon  her  sons. 

So  we  need  not  be  at  a  loss  what  to  say  for  our  alma  mater  when 
our  friends  are  singing  the  praises  of  the  institutions  from  which  they 
come,  but  rather  let  us  join  willingly  in  the  chorus,  confident  that  we 
cannot  be  outsung  but  can  justly  assume  for  ourselves  the  leadership 
to  which  the  training  Spring  Hill  has  given  us  has  entitled  us. 

****** 

COLLEGE  SPIRIT— AN  APPEAL. 

D.   M.   STEWART. 

An  organization,  if  it  is  to  endure,  must  possess  some  inextinguish- 
able, vital  principle,  and  that  vital  principle  must  predominate  in  the 
heart  of  each  individual  member  of  that  organization.  If  that  flame 
of  life  is  fed  by  love  and  devotion,  then,  come  what  may,  neither  suc- 
cess nor  calamity  can  snuff  out  its  existence.     The  laurels  of  success 
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cause  it  to  burn  brightly  with  joy,  and  in  the  wreck  of  calamity  it  valiant- 
ly perseveres.  This  is  the  soul  of  an  organization,  and  in  this  case  it  is 
college  spirit. 

Spring  Hill  College  is  an  organization ;  she  is  your  very  own,  your 
Alma  Mater,  and  she  deserves  your  love  and  devotion  more  now  than 
in  any  time  during  the  past.  She  should  be  proudly  supported  in  every 
branch  of  her  activities. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  arouse  in  the  heart  of  the  newcomer 
an  interest  in  the  college  and  in  collegiate  affairs,  so  that  he,  in  turn, 
may  pass  it  on  to  those  matriculating  in  succeeding  years.  The  college 
authorities  and  all  sensible  people  have  been  sternly  opposed  to  the 
brutal  practice  of  hazing,  a  heinous  practice  which  has  often  had  seri- 
ous and  at  times  even  fatal  results.  But  they  have  never  objected  to 
anything  whose  means  and  end  were  good,  and  consequently  they  have 
fostered  all  institutions  which  imbue  a  student  with  devotion  to  his 
college,  knowing  that  such  a  spirit  will  in  the  end  make  him  a  better 
man  and  citizen. 

This  editorial  is  addressed  not  only  to  the  first  year  men,  but  to 
each  and  every  member  of  Spring  Hill  College.  Your  support  in  col- 
lege activities  is  needed.  The  people  of  Mobile  and  this  section  are 
not  blind  to  the  workings  of  the  college,  but  to  gain  their  stronger  sup- 
port we  must  have  greater  spirit.  Show  it  at  all  times  in  your  con- 
versation, your  conduct,  and  in  all  your  words  and  deeds.  Let  us  put 
Spring  Hill  on  top.    Organization  will  do  it. 

Certain  rules  and  regulations  have  been  established  by  custom 
among  us.  Let  us  observe  them.  Some  of  them!  concern  first  year 
men  in  particular,  such  as  the  wearing  of  skull  caps  at  appointed  times, 
full  and  punctual  attendance  at  every  gathering  of  collegiate  interest, 
parades  and  so  forth.  They  entail  no  great  hardship  and  should  be 
cheerfully  complied  with.  It  is  up  to  you,  men,  and  you  must  not  fail. 
The  college  is  counting  on  you  to  do  your  duty. 

****** 

THE  POISON  IN  SOME  BOOKS. 

LOUIS    MULHERIN. 

Our  knowledge  and  ideas  would  certainly  be  very  limited  were  We 
unable  to  read  books.  In  fact  most  of  our  learning  is  obtained  from 
books.  So  the  kind  of  books  one  reads  determines  in  great  measure  the 
kind  of  education  he  acquires.  Therefore  the  man  who  reads  books 
containing  false  ideas  of  philosophy  is  apt  to  be  influenced  by  such 
ideas  in  his  thoughts  and  volitions.  We  say  "apt,"  for  it  is  by  no  means 
a  strict  rule.  The  man  who  has  completed  a  course  in  philosophy  under 
Catholic  guidance  will  be  able  to  perceive  the  errors  in  such  works. 
But  the  man  whose  mind  has  not  been  trained  to  reason  properly  may 
place  himself  in  grave  danger  by  the  constant  reading  of  books  filled 
with  perverted  ideas. 

We  have  had  recently  brought  to  our  notice  a  certain  novel  which 
has  prompted  this  editorial.  The  average  youth,  upon  reading  the 
book,  would  proclaim  it  to  be  a  wonderful  love  story.    And  it  is.    Ap- 
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parently  it  is  a  light  novel  written  with  the  sole  purpose  of  pleasing. 
This  it  does  most  delightfully  by  its  perfect  portrayal  of  highly  inter- 
esting characters,  by  its  plausible  plot,  and  by  its  emotional  scenes. 
If  the  author  had  stopped  there  it  would  have  been  the  entertaining 
romance  it  appears  to  be.  But  no;  the  author,  writing  the  story  in 
the  first  person,  is  addicted  to  philosophical  ruminations.  And  herein 
lie  the  treachery  and  falseness  of  his  otherwise  morally  good  book.  We 
might  make  use  of  the  analogy  of  the  wolf  clothed  in  sheep's  skin,  to 
depict  clearly  what  is  really  the  nature  of  the  novel.  For  in  three 
different  theories  or  ideas  advanced  the  writer  is  guilty  of  false  phil- 
osophy. 

First,  he  states  most  explicitly  that  man  has  no  free  will,  and  he 
carries  out  this  idea  in  a  subtle  strain  throughout  the  entire  book.  If 
man  had  no  free  will  he  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  his  actions. 
And  if  man  did  not  feel  responsible  for  his  actions  this  world  would 
soon  find  itself  in  a  most  pitiable  state. 

The  next  fallacy  wie  encounter  concerns  a  lie.  The  heroine  lies 
to  her  father.  She  admits  it,  and  is  conscience-stricken.  But  the  author 
with  his  insidious  logic  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  heroine  was 
justified  in  lying.  Now  our  reason  tells  us  that  lying  is  against  the 
natural  law,  and,  therefore,  is  a  moral  evil. 

The  third  and  last  fault  we  find  With  this  novel  is  the  mood  in 
which  the  writer  places  the  heroine  at  one  time.  She  has  unwittingly 
betrayed  her  lover  to  almost  certain  death.  In  the  wildest  despair  she 
declares  that  she  would  do  anything,  sacrifice  anything,  even  her  soul, 
even  forget  her  God !  There  is  hardly  any  necessity  of  dwelling  on  the 
wrongfulness  of  such  ideas.  But  wie  might  say  that  it  would  be  a  very 
sad  thing  if  man  valued  his  soul  so  lightly. 

The  danger  of  reading  books  of  such  a  nature,  as  this  one  We 
have  taken  as  an  example,  is  obvious.  Hence  the  kind  of  books  one 
reads  is  of  vital  importance,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  young  student 
whose  ideas  and  judgments  concerning  the  problems  of  life  are  not 
rounded  out.  It  is  a  wise  student  who  will  seek  advice  and  direction 
in  the  matter  of  what  he  should  read. 


CHESS. 

FELIX   CIRLOT. 

The  Royal  Game  of  Chess  has  increased  so  rapidly  from  its  modest 
beginning  in  these  parts  last  session  that  its  number  of  devotees  is 
several  times  multiplied  and  includes  practically  all  the  dignified 
seniors,  to  say  nothing  of  many  others  equally  dignified.  Nor  is  the 
faculty  excepted  from  the  contagion,  for  several  members  indulge  in 
occasional  games  of  chess  and  are  expected  to  consent  to  join  in  the 
plans  for  the  future. 

Spring  Hill,  be  it  remembered,  is  the  home,  scholastically  speak- 
ing, of  the  celebrated  Paul  Morphy,  the  greatest  player  the  world  has 
ever  known;  and  while  there  are  scarcely  any  Morphys  in  our  midst 
af  present,  yet  among  many  recent  converts  who  knows  what  potentiali- 
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ties  may  exist.  We  grant  that  we  have  not  found  them,  but,  as  our  be- 
loved English  professor  would  ask:  "What  does  that  prove?"  Already 
a  certain  junior,  whose  name  shall  go  unmentioned  here,  has  so  pro- 
gressed as  to  "give"  to  a  fellow  junior  what  he  used  to  "take,"  and 
to  make  him  like  it, — we  wont  say  how  much. 

We  hope  soon  to  play  a  regular  elimination  tournament,  including 
all  who  enjoy  chess,  no  matter  how  well  (?)  they  play.  By  pairing 
off,  say,  sixteen  players,  for  two  out  of  three  each,  we  could  in  four 
rounds  arrive  at  a  champion  who  would  carry  home  with  him  the  honor 
of  Chess  Champion  of  Spring  Hill,  along  with  any  other  honors  chancing 
to  be  cast  like  pearls  before  him.  Let  every  one  enroll  and  complete  his 
part  in  the  tournament.  Early  elimination  is  no  disgrace,  while  long 
continuance  in  the  race  would  be  quite  an  honor.  Chess  is  a  highly  in- 
tellectual game,  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  college  men,  and 
particularly  of  students  of  philosophy.  So  let  us  all  join  in  and  have  a 
real,  live,  interesting  and  successful  tournament. 
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Sept. 

10. 

Sept. 

13. 

Sept. 

14. 

Sept. 

24. 

Sept. 

25. 

Sept. 

27. 

Sept. 

28. 

Oct. 

3. 

Oct. 

4. 

Oct. 

7. 

Oct. 

8. 

Oct. 

12. 

Oct. 

13. 

Oct. 

14. 

Oct. 

21. 

Oct. 

27. 

Oct. 

28. 

Nov. 

1. 

Nov. 

4. 

Nov. 

5. 

Nov. 

11. 

Nov.     12 


Football  candidates  report  for  practice. 
Opening  of  school.    Matriculation  of  new  students. 
Regular   class. 

Cheer  leader  Branch  Aymond  holds  first  pep  meeting. 
Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  held  in  chapel. 

The   Sodality  of  the  Blessed   Virgin   convenes  for  its  first 
meeting. 

The  Portier  Literary  Society  holds  its  first  meeting. 
The  choir  is  reorganized. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Taylor  lectures  on  Investments. 
Varsity  eleven  vs.  Auburn  at  Montgomery. 
Mendel  Club  is  organized. 

Mr.  V.  Pritchard  lectures  on  Auditing  and  Accounting. 
College  students  accompany  team  to  New  Orelans. 
Full  holiday.    Varsity  gridsters  vs.  Tulane  at  New  Orleans. 
Varsity  vs.  Marion  at  Mobile. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Glennon  lectures  on  Isnurance. 
Varsity  vs.  Loyola  University  at  Maxon  Field. 
Full  holiday.  All  Saints  Day.    Solemn  High  Mass  in  the  Col- 
lege  Chapel. 

Varsity  vs.  L.  S.  U.  at  Baton  Rouge. 
Dr.  E.  Thames  of  Mobile  lectures  to  the  Mendel  Club. 
Armistice  Day.   College  eleven  vs.  Howard  College  at  Mon- 
roe Park. 
Dr.  Maumenee  of  Mobile  lectures  to  Mendel  Club. 
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Nov.  18.  Varsity  vs.  Southwestern  at  Lafayette,  La. 

Nov.  25.  Exhibition  by  the  Senior  Class. 

Nov.  29.  Rally  held  in  the  Senior  Division. 

Nov.  30.  Thanksgiving.    College   eleven   vs.    Mississippi   College   at 

Monroe  Park. 

Dec.  9.  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.    Full  holiday. 

Dec.  19.  Football  night.    Award  of  letters. 

Dec.  20.  Christmas  holidays  begin. 
Jan.        4.  Return. 
Jan.        5.  Classes  resumed. 

Jan.  12.  College  quintet  vs.  Tulane  at  Spring  Hill  College.     Two 

games. 

Jan.  17.  Rev.  Fr.  Provincial  visits  college. 

Jan.  18.  Holiday  given  by  Rev.  Fr.  Provincial. 

Jan.  20.  College  quintet  vs.  St.  Stanislaus  at  College.    TWo  games. 

Jan.  26.  Mid-Term  exams. 

Jan.  27.  Mid-Term  exams. 

Jan.  29.  College  five  vs.  Tulane  at  New  Orleans.   Two  games. 

Jan.  31.  College  five  vs.  L.  S.  U.  at  Baton  Rouge.    Two  games. 

Feb.  19.  College  five  vs.  University  of  Alabama  at  Tuscaloosa. 

Feb.  21.  College  five  vs.  Millsap  at  Jackson,  Mississippi. 

Feb.  22.  Washington's  Birthday.     Half  holiday. 

Feb.  23.  College  five  vs.  Mississippi  College  at  Clinton. 

Feb.  28.  College  five  vs.  L.  S.  U.  at  Spring  Hill.    Two  games. 
March    3.  Exhibition  by  the  second  year  Biology  Class  under  the 

auspices  of  the  Mendel  Club. 
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Chronicle 

A.  J.   CROCY. 

opening  With  exceptionally  good  prospects  the  school  year 

OF  1922-23  opened.     With  the  complete  separation  of 

•     CLASSES  the  High  School  Department  from  that  of  the  Col- 

lege the  Senior  Division  does  not  boast  of  as  many 
members  as  heretofore,  but  nevertheless  gives  evidence  of  a  banner 
year.  As  usual  many  new  faces  were  in  evidence  among  the  students, 
but  with  the  beginning  of  classes  acquaintances  were  soon  made  and 
the  work  of  the  year  was  begun  in  earnest. 

MASS  OF  Following  the  usual  custom  at  Spring  Hill  the  Mass 

holy  GHOST      of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  celebrated  on  Sept.  26  in  the 

College  Chapel.     The  entire  student  body  joined  in 

prayer  to  invoke  the  aid  and  enlightenment  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 

work  of  the  year.    Rev.  Fr.  President,  who  was  celebrant,  preached  a 

very  appropriate  sermon  on  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

sodality  With  the  object  of  electing  officers  the  Sodality  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  convened  on  Sept.  27  for  their 
first  regular  meeting.  Rev.  Fr.  F.  Macdonnell,  S.  J.,  who  succeeds 
Rev.  Fr.  C.  Barland,  S.  J.,  presided  as  Moderator.  The  results  of  the 
election  were  as  follows:  Prefect,  L.  Mulherin;  First  Assistant,  W. 
O'Dowd;  Second  Assistant,  A.  J.  Crocy;  Secretary,  P.  Browne;  Treas- 
urer, C.  O'Shee;  Consultors,  B.  Neff  and  G.  Sabatier;  Sacristan,  J. 
Logan. 

PORTIER  With  but  nine  of  last  year's  members  remaining, 

literary         the  Portier  Literary  Society  on  the  night  of  Sept. 

SOCIETY  26  resumed  its  literary  career.    The  purpose  of  the 

meeting  was  to  elect  officers.    As  the  members  could 

not  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  two  candidates,  Mr.  Crocy  and  Mr. 

Cirlot,  the  Moderator  appointed  a  President  pro  tern.   In  this  capacity 

Mr.  C.  Van  Antwerp  was  chosen.     Other  officers  elected  were  Mr. 

Crocy,  Secretary,  and  Mr.  O'Shee,  Censor. 

MENDEL  For  the  purpose  of  fostering  interest  in  Biological 

CLUB  Research  work  the  Mendel  Club  was  organized  by 

the  Senior  and  Junior  classes.  The  first  regular 
meeting  was  held  on  October  8  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  P.  Yan- 
cey, S.  J.,  head  of  the  Biological  Department.  As  officers  for  the 
year  the  following  were  elected:  A.  J.  Crocy,  President;  L.  B. 
Schwegmann,  Vice-President;  D.  M.  Stewart,  Secretary,  and  P. 
Browne,  Treasurer.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  club  to  have  prominent 
local  physicians  and  scientists  lecture  on  various  subjects  during  the 
year. 
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ORCHESTRA  The  pursuit  of  musical  studies  at  Spring  Hill  College 
AND  BAND  has  always  been  a  subject  of  interest  to  the  Faculty 
and  student  body.  Under  the  able  directorship  of 
Professors  A.  Staub  and  A.  Suffich,  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
this  art  during  the  course  of  the  past  few  years.  As  directors  of  the 
orchestra  and  band  they  have,  by  their  untiring  efforts  turned  out  some 
very  accomplished  musicians.  The  work  of  these  respective  organiza- 
tions has  already  been  resumed  and  we  feel  confident  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  former  years  will  be  upheld. 

LECTURES  For  a  better  knowledge  of  business  methods  a 
series  of  lectures  has  been  given  by  prominent 
Mobile  business  men  to  the  students  of  the  business  course.  Great  in- 
terest has  been  manifested  by  the  students  and  through  the  Spring- 
hillian  they  extend  their  appreciation  and  sincere  thanks  to  these  lec- 
turers. To  date  the  following  lectures  have  been  delivered:  "Invest- 
ments" by  Mr.  W.  B.  Taylor,  assistant  cashieer  of  a  local  bank ;  "Audit- 
ing and  Accounting"  by  Mr.  V.  Pritchard;  "Fire  and  Life  Insurance" 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Glennon;  "Foreign  Exchange"  by  Mr.  J.  F.  McRae,  of  the 
Merchants  Bank. 

CHOIR  It  would  be  unfair  to  go  to  press  and  not  mention 

the  choir.  Under  the  Directorship  of  Mr.  Ray,  S.  J., 
regular  practices  have  been  held  and  some  excellent  singing  is  prom- 
ised. Judging  from  their  singing  at  benediction  the  choir  of  this 
year  will  not  only  come  up  to  the  standard  of  other  years  but  bids  fair 
to  surpass  it. 

SOLEMN  To  celebrate  the  feast  of  All  Saints  on  Nov.  1,  Sol- 

HIGH  MASS  emn  High  Mass  was  celebrated  in  the  College 
Chapel.  Those  officiating  at  the  Mass  were:  Rev. 
J.  H.  Stritch,  S.  J.,  celebrant;  Rev.  J.  DiPietro,  S.  J.,  deacon;  Mr.  J. 
Butt,  S.  J.,  sub-deacon,  and  Mr.  H.  St.  Paul,  S.  JM  master  of  ceremonies. 
The  choir,  with  its  beautiful  rendition  of  Concone's  Mass,  added  greatly 
to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 

lectures  TO  One  of  the  objects  of  the  Mendel  Club  is  to  have 
MENDEL  CLUB  prominent  physicians  lecture  to  the  members  at 
every  other  meeting.  In  accordance  with  this,  on 
Nov.  5,  Dr.  E.  Thames  spoke  on  the  difficulties  that  a  student  would 
encounter  in  the  study  of  medicine.  At  the  following  meeting  Dr. 
Maumenee,  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Specialist,  lectured  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Eye  and  several  of  the  more  common  diseases  peculiar  to 
that  organ.  Among  the  others  who  have  lectured  to  the  Mendel  Club 
thus  far  are  Drs.  Finch,  Winthrop  and  Sledge,  all  prominent  physicians 
of  Mobile.  The  lectures  were  greatly  enjoyed  and  we  feel  confident 
that  much  was  gained  by  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be 
present.  The  Mendel  Club,  through  the  Springhillian,  extends  its  sin- 
cere thanks  and  appreciation  to  these  men. 
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return  The  Christmas  holidays  were  over  and  on  Jan.  4 

all  answered  ''Here"  to  the  roll  call.  The  curtain 
had  fallen  on  the  whirl  of  festivities  and  the  work  of  the  second  session 
had  begun.  For  the  first  few  days  deep  sighs  were  heard  and  gloom 
was  written  on  every  face;  but  it  did  not  take  them  long  to  realize  that 
the  semi-annual  examinations  were  not  far  off  and  the  holidays  were 
soon  forgotten. 

Spring  Hill  Community  House 

Spring  Hill,  Ala. 

October  14,  1922. 
Reverend  Michael  McNally,  S.  J., 

President  of  Spring  Hill  College, 

Spring  Hill,  Ala. 

Reverend  and  dear  Father: 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  Spring  Hill  Community  House 
for  October,  recently  held,  a  resolution  was  proposed  by  Mrs.  Stall- 
worth  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Geo.  D.  Linning,  and  unanimously  adopted, 
expressing  the  appreciation  and  thanks  of  the  residents  of  Spring  Hill 
for  the  very  prompt  and  efficient  help  rendered  by  the  student  body 
of  Spring  Hill  College  on  the  occasions  of  fire  in  our  community,  and 
I  was  directed  to  convey  the  information  of  the  resolution  to  the  faculty 
and  student  body. 

I  beg  to  request  that  you  accept  this  letter  as  a  compliance  with 
the  resolution  and  that  you  will  see  that  the  sense  of  the  resolution  is 
conveyed  to  the  faculty  and  the  student  body. 

With  every  good  wish  for  a  successful  year  at  the  College  and  its 
continued  growth  and  prosperity, 

Yours  truly, 

Spring  Hill  Community  House 

By  N.  E.  Stallworth,  Secretary. 
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Department  of  Biology 

Keeping  up  its  good  record  of  always  progressing,  the  Department 
of  Biology  led  the  other  departments  in  this  respect  during  the  past 
year. 

The  head  of  the  department,  Mr.  P.  H.  Yancey,  S.  J.,  spent  the 
summer  at  Fordham  University,  New  York,  doing  special  work  under 
the  eminent  biologist,  Rev.  Gustave  Caballero,  S.  J.  Mr.  Yancey  also 
took  the  opportunity  to  inspect  the  laboratories  of  the  great  Eastern 
colleges  and  universities  in  order  to  see  if  improvements  were  neces- 
sary at  Spring  Hill  in  order  to  put  it  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  best 
in  this  respect.  He  also  interviewed  the  Deans  of  Medical  Colleges  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  latest  biological  requirements  for  candidates  of 
the  medical  course.  He  was  pleased  to  find  that  the  course  given  at 
Spring  Hill  met  with  universal  satisfaction. 

On  his  return  from  the  North  Mr.  Yancey  set  about  putting  in  ex- 
ecution the  plans  he  had  formed.  Though  unable  to  carry  them  out 
completely  because  of  lack  of  funds,  a  good  start  was  made.  The 
laboratory  was  moved  to  the  ground  floor  of  Yenni  Hall,  where  it  is 
near  the  other  scientific  departments  and  has  more  room  and  con- 
veniences than  in  its  old  situation.  Some  new  apparatus  was  added 
and  the  library  was  still  further  enlarged. 

The  pre-medical  students  responded  heartily  to  these  changes  and 
entered  upon  their  work  with  more  zest  than  in  any  former  year.  Not 
satisfied  with  the  mere  hum-drum  of  class  work,  they  formed  the  Men- 
del Club  for  private  biological  research.  The  club  meets  every  week, 
when  one  member  reads  a  paper  detailing  the  results  of  some  private 
work  done  by  him.  About  once  a  month  some  eminent  biologist  or 
medical  man  will  be  invited  to  address  the  club  on  some  topic  of  his 
profession. 

With  these  auspicious  beginnings  the  pre-medical  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  popular  courses  at  the  college.  Mr.  Yancey  still  lec- 
tures on  Botany  and  Zoology  in  the  first  year  and  Dr.  Eugene  Thames, 
on  Comparative  Anatomy,  Embryology,  Histology  and  Bacteriology  in 
the  second. 
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Business  Course 

"The  field  of  Business  is  a  battle  field." — We  fight. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  existence  the  Business  Course  has  members 
enrolled  in  each  of  the  four  classes  and  it  is  with  no  little  pleasure  we 
look  forward  to  the  conferring  of  our  first  Bachelor  of  Commercial 
Science  Degree. 

The  number  of  subjects  taught  has  been  still  further  enlarged  so 
as  to  embrace  at  present  Bookkeeping,  Accounting,  Costs,  C.  P.  A. 
Work,  Banking,  Law,  Finance,  Auditing,  Business  Principles,  Econom- 
ics, Calculations,  Typing  and  Stenography ;  besides  a  rather  wide  range 
of  Electives  taken  from  the  other  courses. 

We  are  sorry  to  announce  the  failure  to  return  of  our  highly  es- 
teemed President,  Mr.  Allen  Billeaud,  Ex.  B.  C.  S.  '23.  His  place  has 
accordingly  been  taken  by  Mr.  John  O.  Tremmel,  B.  C.  S.  '23.  The 
other  officers  are  as  follows:  Vice-President,  H.  Fenton  Luckett; 
Secretary,  John  C.  Dorn ;  Treasurer,  Harold  A.  Gilmore. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alabama  Society  of  Public  Accoun- 
tants, Mr.  F.  B.  Latady,  head  of  the  committee  on  education,  read  an 
excellent  paper  in  which  he  praised  our  course  very  highly.  We 
quote  the  following  extracts: 

"With  this  idea  in  view,  your  committee  has  examined  into  the 
facilities  offered  by  certain  representative  institutions.  We  have  chosen 
the  University  of  Alabama,  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  and  A. 
&  M.  College,  and  Spring  Hill  College,  as  being  the  two  leading  in- 
stitutions under  state  control,  and  that  one  of  the  state's  privately  en- 
dowed institutions  which  offer  the  best  courses  in  commerce.  We  have 
also  investigated  the  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  and  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, as  a  representative  Southern  institution  outside  of  Alabama, 
and  a  representative  Northern  institution." 

"Spring  Hill  College  offers  practically  as  good  a  course  in  the 
first  two  years  as  that  offered  by  the  University  of  Alabama,  but  its 
department  of  commerce  is  not  a  separate  school,  and  the  college  sim- 
ply offers  the  courses,  which  are  so  grouped  that  the  student  who 
passes  them  with  success  is  given  the  degree.  Only  one  faculty  member 
devotes  his  entire  time  to  this  work,  but  he  is  a  full-time  professor, 
whereas,  at  the  University  the  only  professor  who  devotes  his  entire 
time  to  such  work  is  the  Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting." 

Mr.  Latady  then  proceeded  to  analyze  at  some  length  the  various 
subjects  presented  in  our  course.  We  here  take  occasion  to  thank  Mr. 
Latady  for  his  very  favorable  report  on  our  work  and  standards.  The 
following  letter  we  received  lately  from  him: 
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THE  ALABAMA  SOCIETY  OF  CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 

Office  of  the  Secretary- 
Birmingham,  Alabama 
301-3  Brown-Marx  Bldg. 

Oct.   11,   1922. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Butt,  S.  J., 

Spring  Hill  College, 

Mobile,  Alabama. 

My  dear  Sir: 

Your  favor  of  October  1st,  containing  the  curriculum  of  your 
Commerce  School  is  of  great  interest  to  the  Society,  and  I  must  certainly 
congratulate  you  upon  the  wonderful  improvement  over  your  course 
last  year  in  the  third  and  fourth  years.  It  can  certainly  be  said  now 
that  your  course  is  in  every  way  up  to  standard  and  is  in  many  respects 
superior  to  the  course  offered  at  the  University. 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  us  to  incorporate  your  new  curriculum  in 
the  report  of  our  Committee  on  Education,  which  has  not  yet  gone 
out  to  the  members  of  the  profession  in  the  state. 

I  note  with  great  deal  of  interest  that  you  will,  like  the  University, 
graduate  the  first  class  at  the  end  of  this  session.  I  hope  we  will  have 
the  pleasure  of  welcoming  some  of  your  graduates  into  the  profession 
of  accountancy  to  assist  us  in  elevating  its  standards,  particularly  the 
moral  and  ethical  ones,  which  receive  most  of  our  attention,  and  feel 
sure  that  any  graduate  of  Spring  Hill  will  be  worthy  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  make  the  most  honorable  profession  in  the  state. 

It  is  certainly  essential  that  cultural  subjects  be  included  in  the 
course,  and  it  is  probable  that  you  use  the  term  philosophy  in  a  broad 
sense,  including  under  it  several  very  essential  subjects.  I  enclose  a 
list  of  the  subjects  upon  which  an  applicant  is  required  to  stand  exam- 
ination in  England  before  receiving  his  degree  in  accountancy.  I  may 
also  say  that  it  is  now  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Alabama  State 
Board  of  Public  Accountancy  to  require  a  fair  degree  of  educational 
qualification. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  continued  success  in  this  work  and  as- 
suring you  of  the  support  of  this  Society,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

FBL-M.  (Signed)  F.  B.  LATADY. 

Continuing  a  practice  started  late  last  year  the  Business  Course 
has  scheduled  a  series  of  weekly  talks  to  be  given  by  prominent  ac- 
countants, bankers,  lawyers  and  business  men  of  Mobile.  We  have  had 
four  very  interesting  talks  to  date.     Our  old  friend  and  well  wisher, 
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Mr.  V.  R.  Pritchard,  C.  P.  A.  of  the  firm  of  Rosson,  Smith  &  Pritchard, 
gave  us  the  benefit  of  his  practical  experiences  in  the  field  of  audit- 
ing. An  old  Spring  Hill  graduate,  Mr.  J.  H.  Glennon,  A.  B.  '97  ,gave 
us  a  most  practical  talk  on  the  subject  of  Insurance. 

Another  lecturer  of  last  year  to  favor  us  with  a  second  visit  was 
Mr.  W.  B.  Taylor,  Assistant  Cashier,  Merchants  Bank,  who  chose  as  his 
topic,  "Investment."  It  will  not  be  his  fault  if  we  fall  easy  victims 
to  "wild  catters"  and  "blue  sky"  vendors.  His  colleague,  Mr.  J.  F. 
McRae,  the  last  to  honor  us  with  his  presence,  explained  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  the  present  complicated  subject,  "Foreign  Exchange". 
In  the  next  issue  we  hope  to  be  able  to  recount  the  visits  of  other 
leading  lights  of  the  Mobile  business  world.  These  talks  have  been 
productive  of  great  good  and  we  wish  to  thank  most  heartily  our  kind 
friends  for  their  interest  in  our  behalf. 
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ATHLETICS 

FELIX   CIRLOT. 

The  1922  football  season  opened  with  exceedingly  gloomy  pros- 
pects for  Spring  Hill.  After  a  fairly  successful  year  in  1921,  we  had 
lost  a  dozen  first  string  men,  and  there  was  not  in  the  entire  squad  a 
single  new  man  of  known  collegiate  rank.  Furthermore,  we  had  less 
than  enough  regulars  from  the  preceding  year  to  make  up  even  one 
team ;  there  were  very  few  huskies  among  the  scrubs,  and  in  addition, 
seven  of  the  best  prospects  of  our  excellent  high  school  team  of  the 
year  before  were  missing.  To  add  to  our  gloom  rumors  were  abroad 
of  greatly  augmented  strength  at  Loyola,  Southwestern,  and  so  forth; 
so  it  seemed  that  the  Hillians  were  in  for  a  disastrous  season.  Another 
discouraging  prospect  was  the  fact  that  there  were  almost  no  subs  of 
any  weight  or  experience,  so  that  little  could  be  done  in  the  line  of 
scrimmage  practice ;  nor  were  there  men  to  replace  the  regulars  if  they 
were  injured. 

Hence  our  only  hope  of  even  a  moderate  season  was  that  we  might 
be  able  to  avoid  all  injuries, — a  forlorn  hope,  as  it  seemed,  with  the 
opening  game  with  Auburn  staring  us  in  the  face.  But  Coach  Ducote, 
whom  we  trusted,  was  not  unequal  to  the  task.  Grasping  here  and 
there  among  the  scrubs,  he  developed  enough  players  to  carry  the  team 
safely  through  the  few  injuries  it  received,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
strengthen  the  regular  team.  Winling  and  Brinskelle,  the  '21  backs, 
were  in  great  form ;  McEvoy  grew  into  a  sensational  broken-field  run- 
ner ,and  Ollinger  made  a  good  field  general,  replacing  O'Shee,  who 
was  injured  early  in  the  season.  The  line  was  much  stronger  than  last 
year.  Browne  and  Gilmore  at  ends,  Mulherin  at  centre,  Dorn,  Chihg, 
Steckler,  De  Hoff,  Cassidy,  O'Dowd,  De  Rouen,  and  many  others  who 
played  less  regularly  at  the  tackles  and  guards,  made  up  a  strong  line 
and  one  that  knew  how  to  fight  to  the  last  ditch. 

The  first  game  with  Auburn  on  October  7,  was  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise, both  in  that  there  were  no  injuries  and  especially  in  the  fact 
that  we  held  them  to  such  a  score  after  their  crushing  victory  over 
Howard,  and  also  that  we  scored  on  them.  A  20-6  loss  to  the  team  that 
conquered  Centre  is  a  thing  of  which  any  small  college  team  can  justly 
be  proud.  McEvoy  scored  the  Hillians'  touchdown  with  a  90-yard  run. 
Our  team  led  6-0  at  the  half,  and  kept  Auburn's  rooters  on  the  uneasy 
seat  for  the  entire  game.    The  showing  of  the  line  was  superb. 

The  next  game  with  Tulane  on  October  14  was  witnessed  by  a 
large  band  of  Springhillians  who  had  been  permitted  to  take  the  trip 
to  New  Orleans  with  the  team.  Despite  an  almost  unbroken  chain  of 
bad  breaks,  the  Hillians  took  a  3-0  lead,  later  made  a  touchdown  for 
an  18-10  score,  and  were  dangerous  down  to  the  last  couple  of  minutes 
When  Tulane  finally  cinched  the  victory,  30-10,  by  slipping  over  a 
couple  of  touchdowns  on  our  battered  and  exhausted  men. 
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In  the  Marion  game  the  team  went  like  wildfire  in  the  first  half, 
then  eased  up  and  could  never  get  going  again,  so  that  they  won  only 
by  a  31-18  score,  the  only  unsatisfactory  game  of  the  season.  Marion 
fought  bravely  in  the  last  half  and  deserves  full  praise ;  but  something 
was  plainly  wrong  with  our  boys  or  they  would  not  have  allowed  such 
a  Marion  comeback. 

The  game  with  Loyola  was  the  best  of  the  games  we  won.  Loyola 
had  a  great  team,  highly  successful  up  to  date,  and  far  heavier  than 
ours;  they  were  victors,  too,  over  Louisiana  State  University  by  7-0. 
But  the  bull-dog  tenacity  of  our  line,  the  power  of  our  great  backfield, 
and  the  heads-up  game  the  boys  all  played  gave  us  a  glorious  14-0 
victory.  The  famous  "Bo"  McMillan  witnessed  the  game  and  praised 
several  of  our  stars  very  highly. 

The  game  with  Louisiana  State  University  at  Baton  Rouge  was 
disappointing  inasmuch  as  we  had  the  dope  on  them  and  yet  lost  by 
a  score  of  25-7.  The  "no-shave-till-we-win"  resolution  of  the  Tigers 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  result,  making  them  fight  like  men  deserving 
of  their  title,  while  our  team  was  not  up  to  its  same  tenacious  spirit  of 
the  preceding  week.  A  long  trip  and  the  advancing  of  the  game  to 
Thursday  also  told  against  us.  At  that  we  scored  on  them,  as  indeed 
we  did  on  every  other  team  we  played  during  the  year;  but  the  line 
gave  way  at  critical  moments.  However,  we  were  within  one  touch- 
down of  them  until  the  last  half  of  the  fourth  quarter.  The  losses  to 
Auburn,  Tulane  and  L.  S.  U.,  great  universities  as  they  are,  were  highly 
creditable  even  though  we  had  dreamed  of  better  things. 

In  the  Armistice  Day  game  with  Howard  we  reached  our  highest 
point  of  perfection  during  the  whole  season.  The  team  which  had  tied 
Mississippi  A.  and  M.,  0-0,  was  completely  crushed  and  annihilated. 
Our  line  was  invincible,  our  backs  irresistible.  One  first  down  was 
made  in  the  fact  of  a  forty-yard  penalty.  After  the  second  quarter, 
which  was  more  like  a  hundred-yard  dash  for  our  fellows  than  a  foot- 
ball game,  we  took  things  rather  easy  and  the  score  was  only  48-0 
over  the  team  that  disputed  our  claim  to  the  Alabama  collegiate  cham- 
pionship. It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  of  all  the  teams  we 
played  this  year  only  Auburn  could  have  stopped  us  as  we  were  that 
day.  Passes,  line  drives,  end  runs,  all  made  us  so  decisively  superior 
to  Howard  that  it  was  pitiful  to  see. 

Our  next  game  was  a  very  peculiar  affair.  Played  with  South- 
western at  Lafayette,  La.,  on  a  muddy  field  and  with  the  breaks  all 
against  us,  we  had  to  be  contented  with  a  13-12  victory.  Our  margin 
Would  certainly  have  been  greater  had  not  the  mud  made  passes 
and  end  runs  almost  impossible.  Southwestern  returns  our  call  next 
season,  and  w£  shall  see  what  we  shall  see. 

The  final  game  was  played  before  a  good  crowd  at  Monroe  Park 
on  Thanksgiving  Day  against  Mississippi  College.  It  was  the  rubber 
game  between  us,  as  we  beat  them  21-20  in  1920,  and  last  year  "Goat" 
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Hale  took  revenge  in  a  hotly-contested  game,  27-7.  The  "Goat"  was 
absent  this  year  and  the  dope  favored  the  Hillians,  but  Old  Lady  Luck 
intervened.  Failure  to  realize  the  strength  of  the  Mississippi  line  was 
also  partly  responsible.  We  made  sixteen  first  downs  to  their  six,  and 
Were  on  the  offensive  nearly  all  the  time,  but  a  fumble  near  our  goal  led 
to  their  only  touchdown,  while  the  failure  to  kick  the  goal  after  our 
touchdown,  coupled  with  the  narrow  failure  of  two  drop  kicks  and 
one  place  kick,  and  the  inability  to  block  a  punt  from  behind  Missis- 
sippi's goal  line  in  the  last  few  minutes,  saved  them  in  their  times  of 
gravest  danger  and  gave  them  a  7-6  victory  for  which  they  put  up 
an  excellent  fight,  but  in  which  they  were  clearly  outplayed,  and  won 
because  all  the  breaks  went  against  us. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  only  broke  even,  the  season  was  a  distinct 
success,  especially  considering  our  initial  prospects,  and  we  won  com- 
mendation from  all  who  saw  us  play.  Great  credit  is  due  our  coach, 
Mr.  Ducote,  who  is  leaving  us  this  spring  for  new  duties  at  Louisiana 
State  University.  We  wish  him  every  success.  During  all  the  season 
he  was  ably  assisted  in  his  work  by  an  old  Spring  Hill  star,  Francis 
Morere.  Captain  Winling  of  this  year's  team,  much  admired  by  the 
entire  student  body,  is  succeeded  by  Pat  Browne  as  captain  for  1923. 
It  has  been  announced  that  the  coach  for  next  year  will  be  Edward  J. 
Conners,  a  former  Holy  Cross  player,  and  coach  of  the  Spring  Hill  High 
team  for  the  past  two  years. 

If  all  the  letter  men  except  the  graduates  return  there  will  be  the 
finest  kind  of  prospects  for  a  victorious  issue  to  a  schedule  which  in- 
cludes a  game  with  the  University  of  Alabama  in  Mobile  on  October  27 
as  the  supreme  effort.  Let  every  man  without  exception  be  back  in  his 
place  next  fall  to  continue  the  rapid  improvement  which  Spring  Hill 
teams  have  so  steadily  manifested  during  the  years  since  our  true  friend 
"Doc"  Rush  and  "Moon"  Ducote  have  taken  our  teams  in  charge. 
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Srrrzea  frnra  tljp  Snulmarft 

C.    J.    O'SHEE. 

Not  infrequently  we  hear  of  the  old  "Beans"  of  the  Collegium 
bringing  their  "dates"  upon  the  Hill.  Really  though,  it  quite  takes  our 
breath  away  when  they  dare  go  so  far  as  to  bring  them  right  into  the 
classroom.  Now  in  congratulating  Atlanta  Frank  on  springing  the 
aforesaid  surprise,  we  would  like  to  ask  the  members  of  the  sophomore 
class  why  Dick  Ching  got  the  rose  instead  of  Frankie.    How  come? 

Joke   (for  seniors  only).     Swag:    "It's  a  mystery." 

****** 

Fellows,  w;e  are  freed  at  last  from  our  ancient  trouble  of  being 
broke  on  town  leave  days.  The  millenium  has  at  length  arrived.  The 
silver  chrysalis  of  a  great  financier  has  come  to  us  from  its  cocoon  of 
obesity  in  the  rotund  shape  of  Uncle  Len.  Blessings  on  thee,  Uncle! 
There  is  no  longer  the  frightful  danger  of  missing  a  tea  dance,  date, 
show  or  a  feed  through  lack  of  sufficient  funds.  If  broke  just  haul 
an  old  pair  of  shoes,  a  ring,  some  Stacomb,  or  any  nondescript  piece  of 
junk  to  the  aforesaid  gent's  Three  Ball  Palace  in  the  Castle,  and  you 
can  acquire  enough  "dinero"  plus  10  per,  to  have  the  most  enjoyable 
time  in  your  young  life. 

P.  S.     For  meaning  of  "Dinero,"  ask  Len  himself. 

****** 

The  fight  of  the  Vestals  was  a  crowning  event  of  our  last  basket- 
ball game  of  the  season.  'Twas  fast  and  furious  while  it  lasted.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  "Rambling  Wreck's"  hair  was  messed  up,  due 
undoubtedly  to  the  bad  manners  of  the  fighters.  He  wishes  to  announce 
that  he  will  referee  no  more  bouts.     Tears  and  sighs  (?). 

****** 

Professor:     Conroy,  where  is  your  pencil 
C.  C. :    Er-er-just  lent  it  to  the  president,  sir. 

****** 

New  version  of  old  song  according  to  Pat  Browne: 
Ashes  to  ashes, 

And  dust  to  dust; 
If  demerits  don't  get  you, 
Late  sleep  must. 

****** 

Consternation  and  pandemonium  reigned  on  the  boulevard  the 
other  day  when  graceful  Bobo  stepped  out  of  the  store  with  a  brand 
new  dime  package  of  Chesterfields. 

****** 

Song  by  Gus  Mulherin  entitled:  Aggravating  Turpen,  Don't  You 
Try  to  Muss  My  Hair. 
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Fats  Burguieres  (winking  to  Rice)  :  Steck,  Why  don't  you  go  on 
the  stage 

Steckler:     Aw,  now,  you  quit!     You  don't  really  think  I'm  that 

good  looking,  do  you? 

****** 

The  Dumb-bell:  "Before  prohibition  how  did  Felix  find  anything 
to  argue  about?" 

The  Fish:  "Why,  didn't  you  know  him  then?  He  used  to  advo- 
cate cutting  down  the  overhead  expenses  of  saloons  by  doing  away 

with  free  lunches." 

****** 

Prof,  at  Battle  of  Competitions:     "They  shall  not  pass!" 

****** 

A  POEM  BY  PAT  RICE. 
M*****  is  an  alchemist  I  know; 

I  think  I'll  have  to  drop  her; 
For  every  time  I  take  her  out, 

My  silver  turns  to  copper. 
****** 

She  lay  in  his  arms  and  snuggled  her  head  against  his  neck — a 
rush  of  emotion  surged  through  her — tenderly  he  caressed  her  and 
she  closed  her  eyes  in  delight. 

Dan  Casey:     "Poor  kitty,  did  I  step  on  your  tail?" 

****** 

Professor:  "I  will  take  some  hydrogen,  and  then  I  will  take  some 
chloroform." 

Williams:     "A  good  idea." 

****** 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Jubilo  could  be  so  mean  as  to  turn  down 
his  little  Phiette  school  marm  for  the  lass  who  purveys  hamburgers  at 

Crichton. 

****** 

Mr.  Bungling  Billeaud,  the  great  left-handed  chess  player  at- 
tributes his  success  to  his  ambidexterity.  He  can  slam  the  queen  in 
the  dome  with  an  inshoot  from  his  good  left  hand,  while  at  the  same 
time  crowning  the  king  with  an  outshoot  from  his  right. 

****** 

AT  YE  OLDE  BASKETBALL  GAME. 

"Wow!  Lookout  dere  now!" 

"Eesa  data  Luigi  de  Wop?" 

"Git  offa  dat  dime,  Len!" 

"Prithee,   (this  from  Few-words  the  Philosopher)  may  I  asseyez 

vous,  s'il  vous  plait?"  (meaning  in  Hillianese)  "Kin  I  set  down  " 

"Move  over,  Bertha,  let  us  three  set  down." 

"Razz!    Razz!    Wreck!" 

****** 

"I  ain't  smokin',  Fadder." 

"Fourteen  Raws  faw  the  team,  boys!" 
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The  poor  starving  ones  at  Fats  Burguieres'  table  declare  that 
when  Fats  stops  "skinning"  on  the  food  there'll  be  a  snow  storm  in 

August. 

****** 

Mate:     "Fox,  go  fill  the  starb'd  lamp!" 

Fox  (returning  from  lamp  locker)  :     There  ain't  no  green  oil  in 

there,  sir! 

****** 

Friend  Casey  tells  us  that  every  morning  on  board  the  boat  he 
had  to  go  up  to  the  crow's  nest  to  gather  in  eggs  for  breakfast. 

****** 

Little  Ellis,  the  third  member  of  the  sailor  trio,  says  that  after 
many  years'  hard  labor  he  has  at  last  found  the  key  to  the  anchor 

watch. 

****** 

O.  Provosty:    "Say,  what's  that  sixty  doing  on  your  report  " 
Dietlein:     "Oh!  that's  just  the  temperature  of  my  room." 

****** 

Turpen:    "Don't  you  think  I  ought  to  have  my  voice  cultivated?" 
"Hughes:     "Yes — plowed  under." 

****** 

Pat  Rice :    "I  had  rather  dance  than  eat." 

She:     "Yes,  and  by  the  way  you  dance  you  sure  must  be  used 

to  bad  cooking. 

****** 

My  dear  Marie :  Do  you  feel  good,  yes !  I  hope  you  do,  huh !  How 
be  you  get  along?  I  am  fine,  and  hope  you  are  the  same,  yes!  huh! 
How  is  Pa's  plantation  getting  with  you?  If  you  see  my  pet  cow,  you 
push  him  home,  yes!  And  don't  forget  to  throw  the  horse  over  the 
fence  some  hay.     Your  loving  Cadijin,  B.  B. 
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EXTRA! 

LADY  GILBERT  WINS  $10,000  HAMBURGER  STAKES. 


Stewards  Rule  Owner  "Camel"  Casey  Off  Track  For 
Crooked  Work. 

C.  C.  Christopher's  brave  little  filly,  Lady  Gilbert,  raised  a  thun- 
derous cheer  from  the  throats  of  ten  thousand  spectators  as  she  gal- 
loped down  the  stretch  to  win  by  a  nose  from  Clementina,  after  being 
foully  spilled  by  Camel  Casey's  slow  plodder  "Casasoap." 

Pandemonium  ensued  at  the  judges'  stand  after  the  race.  The 
police  had  a  hard  time  holding  back  the  crowd,  while  notorious  Casey 
and  honest  C.  C.  Christopher  were  having  some  hot  words.  The  mob 
was  angry,  and  it  looked  for  a  time  as  if  Casey  had  done  his  last  bit 
of  shady  work.  The  honorable  stewards,  Mr.  Provosty,  Mr.  Socrates 
and  Mr.  Steckler,  held  a  short  conclave,  and  as  a  result  of  it  Mr.  Pro- 
vosty sorrowfully  announced  to  Mr.  Casey  that  he  was  ruled  off  the 
track.  On  hearing  the  news  the  mob  surged  forward,  firmly  intent 
on  doing  the  crooked  owner  dirt.  There  was  murder  in  their  eyes; 
and,  when  they  surrounded  the  "Camel,"  cold  sweat  was  breaking  out 
on  his  brow.  He  got  down  on  his  knees,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
begged  for  mercy. 

The  great-hearted  Mr.  Christopher  could  stand  it  no  longer,  being 
moved  to  pity  by  the  trembling  wretch.  (Soft  music).  He  stepped 
back  and  gestured  for  silence.  A  hush  fell  on  the  throng.  Then  Mr. 
Christopher  said:  "Harm  him  not,  dear  people,  but  leave  and  forget 
the  wretch  as  I  have  done."  (Fast  music,  cheers,  bravos  and  roses). 
The  crowd  followed  the  magnanimous  Mr.  Christopher's  advice,  and 
withdrew.     Camel  Casey  was  saved. 

Here  is  how  the  great  race  was  run:  The  steeds  stood  snorting 
at  the  barrier,  ready  to  go.  Starter  Ching  cried:  "Depart!"  As  they 
rounded  the  quarter  pole  Lady  Gilbert  was  leading,  Clementina  at  her 
flank,  and  Casasoap  third.  The  rest  were  closely  bunched.  At  the 
half-mile  Casasoap  drew  up  closer,  and  when  near  enough  stuck  out 
his  front  hoof  and  tripped  Lady  Gilbert.  The  little  hoss  bravely  got 
up  and  started  on.  At  the  three-quarters  she  drew  closer  and  closer. 
She  overhauled  them  all  at  the  stretch,  and  beat  Clementina  by  an  ex- 
tended nostril.     Here  is  how  they  finished : 

Horse  Jockey  Open  Close 

1.  Lady  Gilbert Slo.  N.  Eezy         3-1  2-1 

2.  Clementina  D.  Kazee  5-1  5-1 

3.  I.  M.  Luny De  Wreck  10-1  10-2 

4.  Ben  Turpen  Empy  Rice         50-1  80-1 

5.  Day  Light I.  De  Ruin         100-1  1000-1 

Also  ran:  Doo  B.  Son,  Annabelle  Lee,  The  Burgare,  and1  Miss 
New  Roads. 
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OBITUARY 

FATHER  CHARLES  A.  KLEIN,  S.  J. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  Father  Charles  A.  Klein,  S,  J.,  died  piously 
in  the  Lord  at  the  Providence  Infirmary,  Mobile,  Ala. 

He  was  born  at  Ehingen,  Wurtemberg,  Germany,  on  the  19th 
of  December,  1848.  As  a  boy  he  served  at  the  altar  in  his  parish 
church  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy.  He  received  his  early  education  from 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  when  twelve  years  of  age  was  sent  to  the 
College  of  St.  Norbert  for  his  classical  studies.  This  college  was  under 
the  direction  of  secular  priests,  who,  according  to  Father  Klein's  tes- 
timony, spared  no  pains  to  give  their  pupils  a  solid  training  in  piety. 
Upon  the  completion  of  his  studies  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  it  was  decided 
that  Charles  was  to  follow  in  his  father's  footsteps  and  take  up  the 
profession  of  medicine.  He  applied  himself  with  his  usual  earnestness 
to  the  required  course  of  study;  but  a  two  years'  experience  served 
but  to  convince  him  that  his  vocation  was  of  a  higher  order. 

At  this  time  he  met  two  Jesuit  Fathers  w'ho  were  giving  a  mission 
in  his  parish  church,  and  expressed  a  desire  of  entering  their  order. 
They  pointed  out  to  him  the  impossibility  of  taking  such  a  step  on  ac- 
count of  the  impending  expulsion  of  the  religious  orders  from  Germany. 
But  this  did  not  dampen  the  ardor  of  the  young  man ;  and  after  a  few 
months  of  deliberation  and  prayer,  especially  to  Our  Lady  of  Mercy, 
we  find  him  on  his  way  to  America  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  to  the  Superior  of  their  order  in  New  York.  He 
landed  there  in  May,  1868,  where  he  was  most  kindly  received  by  the 
Fathers. 

He  remained  a  few  months  at  their  college  to  study  English,  and 
was  then  sent  to  the  Novitiate  at  Sault-au-Recollet,  Canada.  He  took 
his  first  vows  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1870,  and  spent  the  two  following 
years  reviewing  his  classics  and  teaching  grammar  at  the  College  Ste. 
Marie,  Montreal. 

The  Canadian  climate  proved  too  severe  for  the  young  scholastic 
and  his  health  began  to  fail  rapidly.  He  was  ordered  South  to  recu- 
perate, and  later  became  affiliated  to  the  New  Orleans  Province,  then 
only  a  mission.  He  spent  six  months  at  Spring  Hill  College,  Mobile, 
Ala.,  and  was  then  sent  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  where  he  taught  four 
years  in  the  Immaculate  Conception  College.  This  college  later  be- 
came the  principal  theatre  of  his  labors. 

In  1878,  Mr.  Klein  went  to  Woodstock,  Md.,  to  pursue  his  studies 
preparatory  for  the  priesthood.  He  was  ordained  on  June  11th,  1881, 
by  Archbishop,  later  Cardinal,  Gibbons  of  Baltimore.  Now  the  goal 
of  his  ambition  had  been  reached,  the  dream  of  his  childhood  had  come 
true.  He  was  a  priest  of  the  Most  High  God,  and  his  heart  overflowed 
with  love  and  gratitude  when  he  said  his  first  Mass.  Throughout  his 
life  Father  Klein  was  distinguished  for  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the 
holy  Sacrifice,  and,  possessing  a  strong,  musical  voice,  was  always  ready 
and  happy  to  sing  High  Mass. 
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After  his  ordination,  Father  Klein  spent  several  years  teaching 
at  Spring  Hill  and  the  Immaculate  Conception  Colleges.  In  1888  he 
made  his  tertianship  in  Frederick,  Md.,  and  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed  to  the  triple  office  of  Vice-President,  Minister  and  Treas- 
urer of  the  College  in  Galveston,  Texas.  Here  he  labored  five  years 
and  accomplished  much  good,  both  among  the  students  and  the  people. 
He  pronounced  his  last  vows  on  August  15th,  1890. 

In  1894,  We  find  Father  Klein  back  in  New  Orleans  as  Treasurer 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  College.  He  held  this  office  for  nine- 
teen years  in  this  college,  and  for  three  years  at  Loyola  University,  also 
in  New  Orleans.  He  was  an  accurate  and  painstaking  accountant,  and 
made  many  friends  among  all  classes  by  his  uniformly  kind  and  cheer- 
ful disposition.  During  this  time — more  accurately,  in  1901 — he  met 
with  an  accident  which  incapacitated  him  for  a  whole  year.  He  w!as 
thrown  from  a  street  car  and  had  his  leg  broken  and  shoulder  dislo- 
cated. But  after  a  year  he  was  back  at  his  Work  as  light-hearted  as 
ever. 

Now  nearing  seventy  years,  age  and  infirmity  began  to  tell  on 
Father  Klein,  and  his  Superiors  decided  to  relieve  him  of  some  of  his 
harder  work.  In  1916  he  was  transferred  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  as  assistant 
Pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church  and  Chaplain  of  the  VisTFation  Academy. 
After  two  years  he  returned  to  the  Immaculate  Conception  College 
in  the  capacity  of  Spiritual  Father  of  the  community  and  Confessor  of 
the  Church. 

It  was  in  this  year,  1918,  on  the  1st  of  August,  that  Father  Klein 
had  become  a  Jesuit  fifty  years  before.  He  celebrated  his  Golden 
Jubilee,  and  his  brethren  and  friends  did  all  they  could  to  make  the 
veteran  happy  on  the  occasion.  He  sang  his  Jubilee  Mass  not  in  the 
Church,  which  at  the  time  (October)  was  closed  on  account  of  the  in- 
fluenza, but  in  the  chapel  of  the  Good  Shepherd  Sisters.  It  was  a  Sol- 
emn High  Mass  during  which  the  Rector  of  the  College  preached  the 
sermon. 

The  following  year,  1919,  Father  Klein,  broken  iri  health,  was 
sent  to  Spring  Hill  College,  where  up  to  a  few  weeks  before  his  death 
he  was  Confessor  of  the  students,  and,  always  ready  to  be  of  service, 
taught  small  classes  of  French  and  German. 

It  was  with  great  reluctance  that  he  took  to  his  bed  about  the 
middle  of  January  with  an  attack  of  the  grippe,  which  later  developed 
into  pneumenia.  He  was  soon  moved  to  the  Providence  Infirmary  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Before  any  one  appears  to  have  ap- 
prehended any  serious  danger  the  patient  asked  for  the  Last  Sacra- 
ments. After  rallying  somewhat,  he  gradually  grew  worse.  He  had 
a  specially  bad  day  on  Monday,  January  29th.  At  two  o'clock  on  the 
following  morning  the  Jesuit  Father  who  said  Mass  at  the  Infirmary 
was  roused  and  told  that  Father  Klein  was  in  a  critical  condition.  This 
Father  repeated  the  Act  of  Contrition  with  him,  gave  him  absolution, 
read  the  prayers  for  the  dying  and  imparted  the  last  blessing  with  the 
plenary  indulgence.     Then,  as  there  seemed  no  immediate  danger  of 
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death,  the  Father  retired.  A  few  minutes  past  four  Father  Klein  passed 
away.  According  to  the  Sister  and  nurse  who  were  with  him  he  had 
regained  full  consciousness,  and  in  the  death  struggle  attempted  to  sit 
up  and  murmured:  "I  am  dying,  I  know1  it."  Then  he  recited  some 
prayers  in  Latin,  and  all  was  over.  The  acting  Chaplain  was  roused 
too  late  to  be  present  at  his  last  moments.  During  his  entire  sickness 
he  had  constantly  worn  and  kept  in  view  a  badge  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
pinned  over  his  own  heart. 

Father  Klein  was  of  a  cheery  disposition,  and  his  life  may  be 
summed  up  in  St.  Paul's  few  pithy  words :  "God  loves  a  cheerful  giver." 
And  as  cheerful  givers  usually  are  ,he  was  also  a  generous  one.  In 
the  midst  of  his  exacting  duties  as  Treasurer  for  almost  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  he  found  or  made  time  to  perform  many  works  of  zeal  and 
charity.  He  heard  confessions,  preached  occasional  sermons,  directed 
the  Bona  Mors  Sodality  for  years,  conducted  triduums  and  retreats 
for  various  religious  communities,  and  was  particularly  successful  in 
giving  catechetical  instructions  to  children.  He  had  a  clear,  sprightly 
way  of  putting  his  explanations  that  appealed  to  their  young  minds. 
Even  grown  people  would  remain  in  church  to  profit  by  his  lessons. 

It  might  truly  be  said  that  Father  Klein's  life,  like  that  of  the 
Master  He  loved  and  served  so  gladly  and  so  well,  was  spent  "doing 
good." — R.  I.  P.  (Jesuits'  Church  Calendar.) 
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High  School  Athletics 

JOHN   K.   COWLEY. 

FOOTBALL 

The  High  School  team,  though  not  such  a  success  from  the  stand- 
point of  games  lost  and  won,  nevertheless  kept  up  the  fight  to  the  end 
and  came  through  the  season  with  great  glory.  We  started  off  with  a 
rush,  cleaning  up  McGill's  with  ease  on  Maxon  Field  by  the  heavy 
score  of  52-0.  The  next  game,  however,  with  Jackson,  proved  to  be 
not  such  a  cinch,  and  after  a  hard  struggle  we  came  out  on  the  long 
end  of  a  6-0  score,  tallying  with  tw;o  minutes  to  play  by  a  short  pass 
over  the  line,  McEvoy  to  Barraza. 

We  then  conquered  Pensacola,  7-0,  on  their  own  field,  which 
was  nothing  more  than  a  sand  pit.  The  sand  explains  the  small  score. 
Then  came  the  turning  point  of  the  season,  the  horrible  slaughter  at 
the  hands  of  the  Gulf  Coast  Military  Academy.  They  downed  us  by 
the  score  of  98-0,  and  after  this  heart-breaking  defeat,  High  School 
won  only  one  more  game.  This  game  undoubtedly  caused  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season  to  come  to  naught. 

The  game  with  Grove  Hill  on  Maxon  Field  was  lost  by  straight 
plunges  through  the  line.  At  Laurel  we  were  beaten  decisively,  39-0, 
by  the  same  team  we  vanquished  last  year  21-10.  In  the  game  with 
Barton  Academy  we  encountered  the  most  unexpected  defeat  of  all. 
After  sixty  minutes  of  exciting  strife,  during  which  four  or  five  spectacu- 
lar plays  were  pulled  off  by  both  teams,  came  our  downfall.  At  the 
half  the  score  stood  7-6  in  our  favor.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
quarter  the  Academy  boys  scored  again  and  gained  a  lead,  which  we 
were  unable  to  overcome. 

With  this  beating  still  rankling  in  our  breast  the  Jesuits'  High  of 
New  Orleans  smothered  us,  29-13,  in  a  fast  game.  Somewhat  cheered 
up  by  our  82-2  victory  over  Citronelle,  we  faced  Wright's  for  our 
last  game  at  Monroe  Park.  Suffice  it  to  say  we  lost  once  more.  De- 
spite the  muddiness  of  the  field,  Tapia  ran  60  yards,  making  the  score 
7-0. 

The  backfield,  with  Herpin,  McCue,  Barraza,  and  McEvoy,  was 
almost  perfect,  but  the  line  seemed  to  lack  sufficient  spurt  to  win. 
Alexander  and  Maury  at  end  were  invincible,  and  it  was  seldom  in- 
deed that  a  play  worked  around  the  terminals.  Lurry  and  Winters  at 
tackles  and  Pedneau  and  Bomarito  at  guards  played  well.  Ryan  at 
center  played  a  steady  game  all  through  the  season. 

This  account  of  our  football  season  would  be  incomplete  without 
a  word  of  praise  for  our  beloved  Coach  Connors.  With  almost  entirely 
green  material,  he  managed  to  turn  out  a  team  that  was  always  on  its 
toes  fighting  till  the  final  whistle  blew.  No  clearer  evidence  could  be 
afforded  of  the  confidence  placed  in  Mr.  Conners  by  the  faculty  of  the 
college  than  the  fact  that  he  has  been  appointed  coach  of  the  Spring 
Hill  Varsity  for  next  season. 
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Prospects  are  bright  for  next  Fall.  With  the  experience  the  men 
have  acquired  in  the  past  season,  and  under  the  skilful  guidance  of 
our  doughty  little  captain,  Frank  Maury,  we  can  confidently  look 
forward  to  putting  out  a  winning  team  in  1923. 

BASKETBALL 

The  basketball  season  was  more  successful  than  the  football.  The 
High  School  team  played  an  extra  long  season  of  sixteen  games,  win- 
ning fourteen  and  losing  two.  The  only  setback  was  the  loss  of  the 
High  School  championship  to  McGill  Institute.  Had  it  not  been  for 
two  losses  to  that  team  we  would  have  come  through  the  season  with- 
out a  defeat.  We  lost  the  first  to  McGill's  on  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  floor 
before  we  had  quite  gotten  organized,  after  holding  the  lead  through- 
out the  entire  first  half.  The  score  at  the  end  of  that  period  stood 
15-6  in  our  favor.  However,  in  the  second  half  our  opponents  got 
the  jump  on  us,  and  before  we  realized  it  they  were  quite  a  bit  ahead 
of  us.  Our  men  strove  vainly  to  cut  down  their  headway,  but  to  no 
purpose.  At  the  end  of  the  game  the  score  stood  28-21  in  McGill's 
favor. 

We  won  our  second  game  with  McGill's  on  our  own  court,  which 
helped  not  a  little.  The  score  was  30-27.  But  again  meeting  them 
at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  we  lost  the  game  and  the  Mobile  High  School  cham- 
pionship, 34-29. 

Barton  and  Wright's  gave  us  no  trouble,  except  in  the  third  game 
with  each  of  them.  We  barely  came  out  ahead  in  either  game,  whip- 
ping Wright's  30-27,  and  Barton  33-26.  The  other  games  of  the  season 
were  easy.  We  took  on  one  after  another  of  the  out-of-town  quintettes 
and  defeated  them  handily. 

Hugh  McEvoy  at  center  was  the  mainstay  of  the  team,  putting  up 
a  stellar  game  all  through  the  season,  and  leading  in  field  goals  and 
points  scored.  Martin  and  Herpin  distinguished  themselves  as  for- 
wards by  their  splendid  floor  work  and  excellent  shooting.  As  guards 
Ryan  and  Graham  were  at  all  times  hard  men  to  get  through,  playing 
a  steady  and  heady  game.  Barraza  also  comes  in  for  his  share  of 
glory. 

Jan.  10 — Spring  Hill  21  McGill's  28 

Jan.  13 — Spring  Hill  88  Citronelle  12 

Jan.  17 — Spring  Hill  39  Barton  15 

Jan.  20 — Spring  Hill  29  Semmes  20 

Jan.  24— Spring  Hill  19  Wright's  18 

Jan.  26 — Spring  Hill  24  Jackson  15 

Jan.  31— Spring  Hill  30  McGill's  27 

Feb.     2 — Spring  Hill  39  Bay  Minette  24 

Feb.     7— Spring  Hill  31  Barton  15 

Feb.     9 — Spring  Hill  23  Fairhope  12 

Feb.  14— Spring  Hill  37  Wright's  25 

Feb.  16 — Spring  Hill  29  Biloxi  16 

Feb.  17— Spring  Hill  27  Biloxi  14 

Feb.  21— Spring  Hill  29  McGill's  34 

Feb.  26 — Spring  Hill  30  Wright's  27 

Feb.  27— Spring  Hill  26  Barton  23 
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A.   J.   CRAVEN   AND  A.   H.   CAZENTRE. 

Quite  a  few  years  ago  Longfellow  wrote  of  the  emigration  of  the 
Acadians  to  the  prairies  of  fair  Opelousas.  It  is  our  privilege  to  tell 
of  the  coming  of  the  descendants  of  the  same  Acadians  to  the  pine-clad 
heights  of  old  Spring  Hill.  The  closing  of  St.  Charles  College,  Grand 
Coteau,  Louisiana,  in  the  heart  of  the  Land  of  Evangeline,  has  brought 
to  us,  as  a  welcome  accession  to  our  numbers,  a  large  body  of  the  stu- 
dents of  that  college.  We  bid  them  a  most  hearty  welcome,  and  wish 
them  a  most  pleasant  stay  in  Alabama,  the  land  of  "Here  We  Rest." 

****** 

We  are  informed  that  since  coming  to  the  Hill,  St.  Martin  and 
"Puppy"  have  turned  out  to  be  quite  social  successes. 

****** 

Who  is  that  sweet  young  thing  that  is  so  unfortunate  to  have  Pat 
the  Gold  Brick  for  company  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons? 

****** 

Professor:     Hunter,  begin  to  read. 
Hunter:     No,  sir!  I  wasn't  sleeping. 

****** 

Christie:    Do  you  know  Pat  Fischer? 
Healey:    Yes!    What's  his  name? 
Christie:    Who? 

ij»  3p  >|(  9  V  ^ 

"Why  does  "Hoip"  look  so  downcast  when  he  returns  from  those 
week-end  trips? 

****** 

We  hear  that  a  big  league  scout  was  here  to  give  Leo  Joseph 
the  once  over.  He  says  our  Pride  demanded  a  salary  in  six  figures, 
but  the  decimal  was  after  the  first. 

****** 

Who  is :  Anthracite  ? 
The  Shiek? 

Herman  the  idol  of  the  flappers? 
Cueball? 
Wings? 
Country? 
Bow-wow? 
Tepid-teeth-protectors  ? 

****** 

Our  own  Pat  Foy  announces  that  he  will  not  tolerate  any  one  call- 
ing him  "Greek  God"  hereafter. 
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A  Perfect  Man:    Foley's  build. 
Lemoine's  hair. 
Maurer's  lips. 
Clark's  eyes. 
Toups'  nose. 
Broussard's  complexion. 
Kaver's  ears. 
Glover's  legs. 
Plauche's  knees. 
Potter's  personality. 
****** 

Until  Death  Do  Us  Part:     Rizzo  and  Potter. 

Juli  and  Gonzales. 
Arends  and  Chambliss. 
Foster  and  Clark. 
Pressler  and  Maurer. 
Butler  and  J.  Ryan. 
****** 

St.  Charles :  Vat  time  iss  it  py  your  vatch  und  chain  und  vere  did 
the  pencil  vent? 

Juli:     Shut  up,  you  big  Frenchman. 

****** 

Fritz:     Is  this  cup  sanitary? 

Mullarkey:     It  must  be;  everybody  uses  it. 

****** 

A  little  lad  named  Charlie 

Went  to  the  Hill  one  day; 
And  there  he  saw  a  flapper, 

Who  stole  his  heart  away. 

This  flapper  kid  soon  left  him, 

And  now  Charles  tells  the  world: 

"I'll  never,  never  fall  again 
For  a  little  flapper  girl." 

****** 

The  St.  Charles  athletes  have  been  smashing  records  around 
Spring  Hill.  Among  the  best  performers  are  Houssiere  and  Burguieres, 
each  having  six  to  his  credit.  All  these  records  were  broken  in  the  jazz 
room.     It  is  closed  now. 

****** 

Spring  Hill  High  has  in  the  past  two  years  turned  out  some  won- 
derful battlers.  Among  the  most  prominent  are:  L.  Ryan,  Gonzales, 
Pratt,  Godbold,  Lemoine,  Potter,  Duffy,  and  last  but  by  no  means  least, 
our  beloved  Bulldog  Clark. 
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Exchanges 


We  wish  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  the  following 
publications: 

Fleur  de  Lis — St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Villanovan — Villanova  College,  Villanova,  Pa. 

The  Canisius  Monthly — Canisius  College,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Visftandine  Echo — Visitation  Academy,  Mobile,  Ala. 

The  Lorretine— Loretto  College,  Webster  Groves,  Mo. 

The  Mountaineer — Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Emmitsburg,  Md. 

The  Holy  Cross  Purple^Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Villa  Sancta  Scholastica  Quarterly — College  of  Saint  Scholastica, 

Duluth,  Minn. 
The  Creighton  Chronicle — Creighton  University,  Omaha,  Neb. 
The  Mangrove — St.  John's  College,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
The  Viatorian — St.   Viator  College,  Bourbonnais,  111. 
The  Dial — St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Mary,  Kans. 
The  Fordham  Monthly — Fordham  University,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 
The  Regis  Monthly — Regis  High  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
The  Solanian — Quincy  College,  Quincy,  111. 
The  Marywood  College  Bay  Leaf — Marywood  College,  Scranton, 

Penn. 
The  Ignatian — St.  Ignatius  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
The  Far  East — St.  Columbans,  Nebr. 
Our  Sunday  Visitor — Huntington,  Ind. 
The  Truth-Advertiser — Mobile,   Ala. 

The  Varsity  Breeze; — St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
The  Barton  News — Barton  Academy,  Mobile,  Ala. 
The  Bartonian — Barton  Academy,  Mobile,  Ala. 
Coma — Convent  of  Mercy,  Mobile,  Ala. 
The  Petrean — St.  Peter's  College,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
The  Plainsman — Auburn,  Ala. 
The  Crimson-Whiten — University,  Ala. 

The  Reveille — Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
The  Gleaner — St.  John's  University,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
The  Sou'wester* — Southwestern  Presbyterian   University,   Clarks- 

ville,  Tenn. 
The  Santa  Clara — University  of  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 
The  Pebble — Little  Rock  College,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
The  Quill — Brookhaven  High  School,  Brookhaven,  Miss. 
The  Salmagundi — Pascagoula  High  School,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
The  Campionette — Campion  College,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. 
The  Winona  Courier — Winona,  Minn. 

Monthly  News  Letter — Catholic  Students'  Mission  Crusade,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
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IHEbE 


SATTSP.Y    TO  JtfAPOLEOtf '  ** 
g, 


ow  Electrical 
;ineering  began 


§H|  T  IS  not  enough  to  ex- 
periment and  to  observe 
in  scientific  research. 
There  must  also  be  in- 
terpretation. Take  the  cases  of 
Gaivani  and  Volta. 

Onedayini786 Gaivani  touched 
with  his  metal  instruments  the 
nerves  of  a  frog's  amputated  hind 
legs.  The  legs  twitched  in  a 
very  life-like  way.  Even  when  the 
frog's  legs  were  hung  from  an  iron 
railing  by  copper  hooks,  the  phe- 
nomenon persisted.  Gaivani 
knew  that  he  was  dealing  with 
electricity  but  concluded  that  the 
frog's  legs  had  in  some  way  gen- 
erated the  current. 

Then  came  Volta,  a  contempo- 
rary, who  said  in  effect:  "Your  in- 
terpretation is  wrong.  Two  differ- 
ent metals  in  contact  with  a  moist 
nerve  set  up  currents  of  electricity. 
I  v/ili  prove  it  without  the  aid  of 
frog's  legs." 

Volta  piled  disks  of  different 
metals  one.  on  top  of  another  and 


separated  the  disks  with  moist 
pieces  of  cloth.  Thus  he  gene- 
rated a  steady  current.  This  was 
the  "Voltaic  pile" — the  first  bat- 
tery, the  first  generator  of 
electricity. 

Both  Gaivani  and  Volta  were 
careful  experimenters,  but  Volta's 
correct  interpretation  of  effects 
gave  us  electrical  engineering. 

Napoleon  was  the  outstanding 
figure  in  the  days  of  Gaivani  and 
Volta.  He  too  possessed  an  active 
interest  in  science  but  only  as  an 
aid  to  Napoleon. He  little  imagined 
on  examiningVoIta's  crude  battery 
that  its  effect  on  later  civilization 
would  be  fully  as  profound  as  that 
of  his  own  dynamic  personality. 

The  effects  of  the  work  of  Gai- 
vani and  Volta  may  be  traced 
through  a  hundred  years  of  elec- 
trical development  even  to  the 
latest  discoveries  made  in  the  Re- 
search Laboratories  of  the  Gen* 
eral  Electric  Company* 
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BRUCE    NEFF. 

This  manuscript  was  found  among  the  papers  of  the  late  George 
B.  Spencer,  who  recently  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  Judging  by 
the  date  on  it,  the  occurrences  he  relates  must  have  taken  place  some 
thirty  years  ago,  and  he  evidently  wrote  them  down  soon  after  the  ill- 
ness he  mentions  in  the  first  part  of  his  story.  It  is  not  known  with 
what  intention  Mr.  Spencer  penned  this  document,  as  it  was  never  made 
public  and  was  found  among  his  private  papers.  It  may  be  that  at 
one  time  he  planned  to  publish  it  but  later  changed  his  mind.  This  is 
the  story  in  his  own  words. 

3p  »P  3f*  ;(C 

I,  who  am  writing  these  lines,  have  scarce  reached  the  age  of  thirty, 
yet  those  who  do  not  know  me  personally  would  consider  me  to  be 
well  up  in  the  fifties  or  even  sixties,  as  my  hair  is  snow-white.  The 
cause  of  this  strange  fact  involves  the  telling  of  a  still  stranger  tale. 
All  to  whom  I  have  related  it  so  far  have  shaken  their  heads  in  dis- 
belief, and  many,  even  amongst  my  best  friends,  regard  me  as  mad  upon 
this  one  subject.  This  so-called  mania,  and  this  they  whisper  among 
themselves,  was  brought  on,  no  doubt,  by  the  long  illness  I  had  under- 
gone, and  that  too  accounted  for  my  altered  features  and  whitened 
hair.  But  I  know  differently,  and  the  experiences  I  have  been  through 
were  more  than  enough  to  change  a  youth  to  an  old  man. 

At  the  death  of  my  father  I  was  left  alone  in  the  world  and  with 
a  comfortable  fortune  at  my  disposal.  I  had  always  possessed  a  pas- 
sion for  exploring  remote  parts  of  the  world,  and  there  was  nothing 
now  to  hinder  me  from  indulging  it  to  the  utmost.  These  are  the  cir- 
cumstances which  brought  about  my  presence  on  the  Punjab  desert  of 
India  with  a  train  of  camels  and  a  dozen  or  more  native  attendants. 

It  had  been  an  extremely  hot  day  and  we  had  made  slow  progress. 
Evening  was  drawing  near  but  I  was  determined  to  reach  the  Khyber 
hills  that  night.  So  we  pushed  onward  and  gained  the  pass  about 
nine  o'clock.  Camp  was  made  immediately  and  fires  were  soon  burn- 
ing brightly  and  the  appetizing  odor  of  the  cooking  food  filled  the  air. 

I  was  dead  tired  and  after  dismounting  had  stretched  myself  out 
luxuriously  upon  a  blanket  in  the  sand  and  was  watching  with  a  lazy 
eye  the  preparations  for  supper.  My  guide,  who  was  a  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy fellow,  came  up  and  sat  down  on  the  sand  beside  me.  He  was 
half  white,  well-educated,  and  spoke  excellent  English,  thus  serving 
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the  double  purpose  of  guide  and  interpreter.  We  had  become  fairly 
well  acquainted  during  the  trip,  as  he  was  the  only  one  to  whom  I 
could  talk. 

Haman,  such  was  his  name,  remained  for  some  time  in  silence. 
At  last  he  spoke. 

"Sahib,"  said  he,  "have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Temple  of  Sud- 
dhoo?" 

I  confessed  I  had  not  and  asked  for  some  particulars  about  it.  This 
is  what  he  told  me: 

"According  to  the  old  and  well-known  story  among  the  natives 
this  desert  was  once  a  broad  and  fertile  country.  The  people  in  it 
worshipped  their  god  Suddhoo,  whose  temple  was  in  these  very  hills. 
For  some  offense  against  him,  Suddhoo  took  terrible  vengeance  upon 
the  country,  destroying  the  people,  annihilating  the  towns  and  villages, 
and  even  his  own  temple,  reducing  everything  to  the  trackless  desert 
you  now  see  around  you.  But  once  every  year  the  temple  appears 
again,  and  with  it  the  disembodied  spirits  of  those  who  were  once  priests 
of  Suddhoo.  They  are  still  endeavoring  to  propitiate  their  god  and 
after  reappearing  the  temple  remains  until  the  priests  have  offered 
up  a  sacrifice.  Only  a  human  being  is  considered  as  a  fit  subject  for 
immolation,  and  no  victim  ever  escapes.  When  the  priests  have  made 
the  sacrifice  the  temple  disappears  again.  That  is  all.  But  this  hap- 
pens to  be  the  very  time  of  the  year  when  the  temple  appears." 

I  had  listened  to  Haman's  tale  with  amused  tolerance  and  now 
spoke  up:  "I  hope  you  don't  believe  all  that.  Why,  it  is  only  a  fable 
made  up  by  some  of  these  superstitious  natives." 

"Maybe  so,"  he  said,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  "but  many  a  man 
has  disappeared  in  these  hills  and  has  never  been  heard  from  again. 

"Most  probably  they  merely  wandered  away  from  camp  and  then 
could  not  find  the  way  back,  and  so  died  of  hunger  and  thirst  in  the 
desert,"  I  replied  in  attempted  explanation. 

That  ended  our  conversation,  and  after  supper  preparations  were 
made  for  the  night.  By  ten  o'clock  everything  had  quieted  down  and 
I  turned  in,  glad  of  the  chance  to  rest.  It  must  have  been  about  mid- 
night when  I  awoke  with  a  start  out  of  a  deep  sleep.  I  cannot  explain 
what  caused  me  to  awaken  so  suddenly,  but  there  I  was  wide  awake 
and  unable  to  go  back  to  sleep.  It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  night. 
The  camp  stood  out  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  black  shadows  cast  by 
the  moon.    Nowhere  are  nights  so  beautiful  as  in  the  desert. 

I  resolved  to  walk  about  and  stretch  my  limbs  a  little.  With  this 
end  in  view  I  crawled  out  from  under  the  blankets  and  drew  on  my 
boots.  Some  impulse  seemed  to  carry  me  towards  the  hills  and  I 
wandered  down  into  the  pass.  I  had  strolled  along  for  perhaps  fifty 
yards  when  I  perceived  a  smaller  pass  diverging  to  the  left  from  the 
main  one.  With  no  particular  aim  in  view,  I  turned  into  this  and 
walked  along  it  for  quite  a  distance.  Rounding  suddenly  a  sharp 
turn  in  the  path  I  was  met  with  a  strange  sight.     Before  me  was  a 
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huge  temple.  I  was  astounded.  There  was  not  supposed  to  be  a  single 
building  or  habitation  of  any  kind  in  these  hills.  They  were  not  capable 
of  supporting  life,  being  bleak  and  bare  of  vegetation,  and  during  the 
day  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  intolerable.  Suddenly  the  story  of  Haman 
flashed  into  my  mind. 

"The  Temple  of  Suddhoo!"  I  exclaimed  to  myself. 

My  curiosity  was  now  aroused.  I  was  not  going  to  let  myself 
be  frightened  by  believing  that  I  might  be  made  a  sacrifice  to  this 
heathen  idol  by  some  priests  long  departed  hence.  It  was  too  in- 
credible, and  I  determined  to  investigate  this  temple  of  a  lost  race. 
However,  it  would  be  wiser  to  take  no  chances,  so  I  drew  my  pistol  as 
I  advanced.  I  fully  expected  to  see  the  temple  dwindle  away  into 
nothingness  as  I  approached,  but  it  remained  in  its  same  position,  and 
I  soon  found  myself  passing  through  the  wide  entrance.  Inside,  the 
edifice  was  bare  of  furnishings  of  any  kind;  just  a  huge,  lofty,  spacious 
hall.  The  worshippers  evidently  came  in  and  knelt  on  the  floor  while 
the  rites  were  being  executed. 

Walking  towards  the  far  end,  still  on  my  guard,  I  beheld  a  huge 
idol,  manifestly  Suddhoo  himself.  Before  it  was  a  block  of  stone,  which 
must  have  been  used  as  a  sacrificial  altar,  for  there  were  dark  stains 
on  the  top  of  it.  I  walked  around  the  idol,  looking  it  over  from  head 
to  foot.  As  I  passed  behind  it  something  caught  my  eye.  It  was  a 
flight  of  stone  stairs  leading  downwards.  I  was  not  going  to  stop  then, 
and  determining  to  see  the  thing  through  to  the  finish,  proceeded  down- 
wards step  by  step.  Reaching  the  bottom  safely  I  found  myself  at  the 
beginning  of  a  long  passage-way,  about  sixteen  feet  broad,  cut  through 
the  solid  stone.  For  some  unaccountable  reason  it  was  no  darker  down 
there  than  it  was  above,  but  I  did  not  realize  this  until  afterwards. 

I  walked  along  the  passage-way  for  perhaps  a  hundred  yards.  At 
this  point  there  was  a  slight  turn,  and  a  few  yards  further  the  tunnel 
came  to  an  abrupt  end  with  a  solid  wall  of  stone.  Deciding  I  might 
as  well  retrace  my  steps,  I  had  just  turned  around  to  go  back  when  I 
heard  a  scraping,  sliding  noise.  With  a  screech  ending  in  a  crash  there 
dropped  down  from  the  ceiling  above  a  heavy  iron  grating  extending 
completely  across  the  tunnel  and  effectively  barring  my  passage  out- 
wards. I  was  a  prisoner  underground,  without  hope  of  rescue  from 
any  outside  aid,  as  no  one  knew  where  I  was. 

You  may  imagine  how  I  felt.  The  pistol  I  held  dropped  from  my 
hand  as  the  realization  dawned  upon  me.  I  flung  myself  upon  the 
iron  bars.  I  tore  at  them,  pulled  them,  shook  them  in  a  frenzy  of 
fright  and  desire  to  escape.  I  shouted,  I  screamed,  but  only  the  echo 
of  my  cries  resounded  along  the  empty  passage-way.  At  length,  realiz- 
ing the  futility  of  this,  I  fell  down  upon  the  floor  in  exhaustion  and 
despair. 

I  lay  there  for  some  time  unnerved  and  trembling.  Suddenly  I 
started  up.  A  new  sliding  sound  caught  my  ear.  Perhaps  the  grate 
was  rising.  But  no;  it  remained  motionless.  What  could  it  be?  I 
glanced  around  quickly.    At  first  I  noticed  nothing;  then  my  eye  rested 
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upon  one  side  of  the  cell  wherein  I  was  imprisoned.  It  was  slowly 
moving  inwards,  inch  by  inch.  If  it  kept  on  I  would  be  crushed  to  death 
between  the  two  walls.  But  what  could  I  do,  being  powerless  to  stop 
that  huge  mass  of  stone?  My  mind  by  this  time  was  in  a  chaotic  state, 
and  I  could  do  nothing  but  gaze  stupidly  at  the  approaching  wall.  On 
and  on  it  came.  In  front  of  it  my  gun  was  being  slowly  shoved  across 
the  floor.  That  struck  me  as  being  extremely  funny  and  I  laughed  out 
loud.  Such  laughter!  It  sounded  more  like  the  fiendish  cackle  of  a 
lost  soul  in  hell.  And  still  the  wall  kept  closing  in;  inch  by  inch,  it 
came  nearer  and  nearer.  I  was  raving  now,  laughing  at  it  and  daring 
it  to  come  on.  And  it  did.  Soon  there  were  only  about  three  feet  left 
between  the  two  walls.  A  few  minutes  more  and  there  was  just  enough 
room  for  my  shoulders.  In  a  short  while  all  would  be  over.  Why  could 
it  not  move  faster  and  get  done  with  the  whole  thing?  But  just  then 
it  halted.  What  a  relief !  My  ravings  ceased  and  gradually  my  senses 
returned  to  me. 

But  now  I  began  to  grow  restless  and  to  wonder  if  I  would  have 
to  remain  in  my  narrow  prison  and  die  there  of  hunger  and  thirst. 
However,  I  was  soon  spared  these  doleful  reflections,  as  the  iron  bars 
began  to  lift  slowly  towards  the  ceiling  from  which  they  had  fallen. 
The  moving  of  the  wall  must  have  been  caused  by  the  same  hidden 
mechanism  which  let  down  the  grating.  When  the  bars  fell  down  the 
wall  would  move  in,  and  when  the  wall  stopped  the  bars  would  ascend 
once  more.  But  I  am  telling  my  experiences,  not  explaining  them, 
a  thing  I  cannot  do. 

I  was  now  free  to  walk  out  and  leave  this  accursed  temple.  I 
stepped  back  into  the  cell  to  pick  up  my  gun,  and  as  I  turned  around 
to  go  out  a  sight  met  my  eyes  which  caused  the  hair  to  rise  on  my  head. 
There,  coming  around  the  curve  in  the  tunnel,  was  a  procession  of  ghost- 
ly figures  in  single  file  and  arrayed  in  long  trailing  robes.  There  must 
have  been  a  dozen  in  all,  and  each  carried  in  his  right  hand  a  long 
scimitar.  The  sacrificial  priests  of  the  god  Suddhoo !  Was  I  then  to  be 
made  a  sacrifice  to  this  heathen  idol?  Not  if  I  had  anything  to  say 
about  it.  I  flung  up  my  pistol  and  fired, — again  and  again.  The  bul- 
lets had  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  approaching  figures.  It  was 
impossible  that  I  had  missed  them  at  that  short  distance.  I  emptied 
my  weapon  and  then  threw  it  at  them.  I  will  swear  as  I  am  sitting 
here  that  I  saw  it  pass  right  through  them  and  clatter  along  the  stone 
floor  as  it  dropped. 

I  am  not  a  coward,  but  I  was  dumb  with  terror  as  those  ghostly 
figures  advanced  upon  me.  They  were  before  me  now  and  had  come 
to  a  halt.  The  foremost  priest  raised  his  right  hand  with  the  scimitar 
above  his  head.  All  at  once  an  idea  struck  me.  My  bullets  and  pistol 
had  passed  through  those  strange  beings,  why  could  not  I  too?  I 
gathered  together  what  little  courage  I  had  left  and  as  the  sword  de- 
scended upon  me  I  sprang  forward.  I  was  frightened  to  death  almost, 
but  I  kept  on  going,  and  ran  through,  straight  through,  each  one  of  those 
twelve  figures.    It  seemed  as  though  I  could  feel  the  swishing  of  their 
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robes  as  I  passed.  I  rounded  the  curve  at  full  speed  and  am  firmly 
convinced  that  I  made  the  distance  to  the  steps,  a  good  hundred  yards, 
in  less  than  ten  seconds. 

Up  the  steps  in  three  leaps,  and  then  through  the  temple.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  crowd  of  people  in  it,  prostrate  before  the  idol,  but  I 
ran  through  them  unheeding.  I  could  not  have  stopped  had  I  wished. 
At  last!  In  the  open  once  more  and  away  from  that  hellish  place.  Then 
and  then  only  did  I  look  behind.  The  temple  vanished  as  I  was  looking, 
and  nothing  remained  but  the  bleak,  slate-covered  hills.  I  turned  and 
ran  once  more,  stumbling,  scrambling,  falling,  and  after  an  eternity  it 
seemed,  I  arrived  back  in  camp. 

Haman  was  up.  He  had  awakened,  and  missing  me  had  been 
searching  everywhere  in  vain.  I  came  staggering  in,  babbling  inco- 
herent words,  and  raving  like  a  madman.  I  was  on  the  verge  of  a  com- 
plete mental  collapse,  and  only  the  good  care  and  faithful  nursing 
of  Haman  saved  me. 

He  told  me  afterwards  that  immediately  after  I  came  in  he  had 
ordered  camp  to  be  broken  and  they  had  proceeded  with  all  speed 
across  the  remainder  of  the  desert  to  the  first  town.  It  was  three 
weeks  that  we  stayed  there  before  I  was  in  condition  to  travel.  By 
that  time  I  had  had  enough  of  India  and  returned  to  the  good  old 
United  States,  bringing  Haman  with  me. 


A  PRAYER. 

God  of  creation,  Thou  hast  set 
My  dizzy  path  above  the  grey 

And  circumscribing  prospect,  yet 
Art  mindful  of  my  timid  clay. 

E'en  as  the  eagle,  let  my  heart 

Outrange  the  measure  of  the  sky; 

But  let  me  never  mar  the  part 

Thou  hast  assigned  me,  lest  I  die. 
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A.  J.  CROCY 

There  is  probably  no  system  of  organs  in  which  external  form  is 
so  little  suggestive  of  actual  function  as  the  nervous  system.  It  is  such 
a  bewildering  complexity  that  to  attempt  a  description  of  its  structure 
and  functions  in  this  paper,  even  with  as  sparing  a  use  of  technical 
terms  as  possible,  would  be  a  hopeless  task.  By  restricting  myself  to 
those  phases  of  the  subject  which  are  essential,  a  mere  outline  is  all 
that  I  shall  attempt. 

In  considering  the  nervous  system  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it 
is  made  up  of  central,  cellular  portions,  and  of  conducting  paths  from 
different  parts  of  the  body  converging  to  these  centers.  The  purpose 
of  the  nervous  system  is  primarily  to  acquaint  the  animal  of  the  con- 
ditions, good  or  bad,  in  its  environment;  to  correlate  this  information 
and  so  to  regulate  its  motion  and  activity  that  advantages  may  be  de- 
rived from  this  knowledge. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  rabbit,  which  is  closely  allied  to  that 
of  man,  may  be  divided  into  the  central,  peripheral,  and  sympathetic 
systems.  It  might  be  well  to  mention  here  that  the  elaborate  nervous 
system  of  the  rabbit  is  one  of  the  most  highly  finished  protected  sys- 
tems nature  possesses.  The  brain  is  enclosed  in  a  bony  structure,  and 
the  spinal  cord  is  itself  encased  in  well-fitted  vertebrae  that  go  to 
make  up  the  spinal  column.  The  brain  and  the  spinal  cord  taken  to- 
gether constitute  the  central  nervous  system. 

The  divisions  of  the  brain  are  sometimes  described  as  the  fore- 
brain,  the  mid-brain,  and  the  hind-brain.  Viewing  the  dorsal  and 
ventral  surfaces  of  the  brain,  the  fore-brain  consists  of  the  olfactory 
lobes,  which  are  situated  at  the  anterior  extremity.  These  are  incon- 
spicuous in  man,  but  often  large  in  animals,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rabbit. 
Behind  the  olfactory  lobes  are  the  cerebral  hemispheres  which  are  rela- 
tively large.  The  mid-brain,  including  the  crura  cerebri,  forms  a  con- 
necting isthmus  between  the  two  other  divisions.  The  hind-brain 
consists  of  three  main  divisions:  on  the  dorsal  side  the  cerebellum, 
formed  chiefly  of  convoluted  masses;  on  the  under  side  the  pons  varolii; 
and  behind,  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  joins  the  spinal  cord.  The 
spinal  cord  is  situated  in  the  vertebral  canal,  and  in  general  is  of  a 
cylindrical  shape. 

The  nerves  and  their  end  organs  are  known  as  the  peripheral 
nervous  system.  By  means  of  these  and  their  centers  in  the  central 
nervous  system  all  the  parts  of  the  body  are  brought  into  ready  com- 
munication with  one  another  and  with  the  surrounding  medium.  The 
nerves  are  cord-like  structures  along  whose  paths  the  nervous  impulses 
are  conducted  from  the  end  organs  of  sensation  to  their  centers  and 
from  these  to  the  organs  of  motion,  etc.  The  end  organs  of  sensation 
are  small  structures  in  eye,  ear,  mouth,  and  skin,  which  are  commonly 
known  as  sense  organs.    They  are  made  up  of  specially  adapted  cells 
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for  receiving  the  adequate  stimuli  which  set  up  impulses  resulting  in 
the  sensation  of  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  etc. 

The  sympathetic  nervous  system  consists  of  a  chain  of  ganglia  on 
either  side  of  the  vertebral  column.  The  ganglia  of  each  chain  are 
joined  by  cords  of  nervous  matter.  To  make  clear  the  general  ar- 
rangement of  the  nervous  system  an  illustration  may  be  of  help.  We 
may  compare  it  to  a  telephone  system  in  a  city,  which  by  bringing  into 
communication  various  parts  of  the  community  serves  as  a  means  of  co- 
ordinated action.  The  central  station,  where  connections  are  made, 
represents  the  central  nervous  system.  The  nerves  of  the  peripheral 
nervous  system  are  represented  by  the  conducting  wires,  and  the  end 
organs  by  the  telephone  transmitter  and  receiver. 

Having  thus  viewed  the  nervous  system  from  an  anatomical  view 
point,  we  shall  now  consider  its  physiological  aspect.  The  function  of 
the  spinal  cord  in  the  central  nervous  system  is  twofold:  first,  as  a 
conductor  of  impulses  due  to  the  fibrous  nervous  matter  it  contains; 
and,  secondly,  as  a  nerve  center  by  virtue  of  its  nerve  cells.  The  cord 
is  the  principal  medium  through  which  all  the  impulses  from  the  ex- 
tremities and  the  trunk  pass  to  the  brain,  and  vice  versa.  If  the  spinal 
cord  is  injured  at  any  point  all  power  to  transmit  voluntary  motion 
below  that  point  is  lost,  and  consequently  all  sensation  ceases  in  those 
parts.  The  cord,  therefore,  acts  as  a  conductor  of  impulses,  both  motor 
and  sensory.  Besides  acting  as  a  conductor  of  these  impulses  it  is  also 
a  nerve  center  capable  of  receiving  by  virtue  of  its  nerve  cells  afferent 
impulses  and  of  generating  motor  impulses.  The  property  of  reflex 
action  is  also  manifested  by  the  spinal  cord  and  normally  resides  in  it. 
By  a  reflex  action  we  mean  that  an  impulse  is  set  up.  This  impulse  is 
transmitted  to  a  nerve  center  which  in  turn  excites  the  muscle  cells  to 
action.  Thus  if  the  foot  of  a  rabbit  comes  in  contact  with  a  thorn  it  is 
quickly  removed.  This  is  an  instance  of  a  reflex  act  in  which  the  cord, 
after  being  stimulated  by  an  impulse  carried  to  it  by  a  nerve  cell,  gen- 
erated an  impulse  which  was  conveyed  to  the  muscles  concerned  in 
withdrawing  the  foot.  In  lower  animals  one  nerve  cell  receives  the 
impulse  and  passes  it  on;  but  in  higher  animals  this  rarely,  if  ever, 
occurs,  because  the  filament  of  the  nerve  cell  receiving  the  impulse 
ends  in  that  cell  which  must  pass  it  on  through  its  branches  to  one  or 
more  neighboring  nerve  cells  whose  filaments  extend  to  the  parts  to  be 
affected.  An  impulse  so  generated  may  be  augmented,  diminished,  or 
entirely  suppressed. 

The  function  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system  consists  in  the 
regulation  or  control,  either  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  internal  organs, 
glands,  blood  vessels,  respiratory  and  reproductive  organs.  This  is 
brought  about  by  the  stimulation  of  the  muscle  cells  in  the  walls  of  the 
blood  vessels.  A  point  of  interest  in  this  system  is  that  it  contains  sen- 
sory fibres,  which,  though  they  are  stimulated,  do  not  always  cause  con- 
sciousness of  this  stimulation.  Although  the  central  and  the  sympa- 
thetic or  vegetative  nervous  systems  are  in  communication  by  means 
of  minute  nerve  communicating  branches  from  the  roots  of  the  paired 
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nerves,  they  can  and  do  function  independently  of  one  another.  This 
is  partly  shown  in  sleep.  This  connecting  link  is  the  result  of  a  neces- 
sity which  becomes  more  highly  specialized  as  the  higher  type  of  animal 
is  reached. 

We  have  thus  far  seen  that  the  nervous  system  of  a  rabbit  is  of  a 
sensitive  and  vegetable  nature.  The  impulses  and  reflex  actions  set 
up  are  purely  mechanical  and  are  not  registered  in  the  brain.  In  man 
the  central  nervous  system  becomes  more  highly  specialized  and  nerve 
centers  are  developed  in  the  brain.  Knowledge  of  what  one  is  doing  is 
consciousness.  How  does  the  idea  of  consciousness  fit  in  with  the  gen- 
eral views  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  already  advanced? 
It  is  impossible  to  say  at  what  point  in  the  development  of  the  nervous 
system  consciousness  makes  its  appearance.  We  cannot  imagine  that 
the  protozoa  in  whose  protoplasms  we  find  the  foreshadowings  of  most 
specialized  functions  have  consciousness.  It  is  only  necessray  to  reflect 
upon  the  fact  that  muscle  reflexes  maintain  our  balance  and  regulate 
our  posture  at  every  moment  without  consciousness  on  our  part.  The 
brainless  pigeon  thrown  into  the  air  flies  to  a  convenient  perch  and 
comes  to  rest  without  knowing  what  has  happened.  If  these  acts  can 
be  performed  without  consciousness,  what  then  is  consciousness?  It 
may  be  defined  or  described  as  a  complex  process  made  up  of  feel- 
ings and  ideas  which  may  begin  as  a  vague  feeling  but  become  in  the 
course  of  time  a  clear-cut  idea.  It  may  be  probable  that  the  vague 
feeling  may  begin  in  the  lower  scale  of  animals,  but  the  clear-cut  idea 
is  present  only  when  the  nervous  system  reaches  its  maximum  develop- 
ment. Consciousness  may  be  best  recognized  in  connection  with  voli- 
tion, which  manifests  itself  when  the  idea  of  an  act,  which  has  grown 
out  of  memory-images  and  other  contents  of  the  memory,  influences 
behavior. 

Let  us  consider  the  origin  of  this  idea.  A  child  on  seeing  an  orange 
for  the  first  time  seeks  it  and  puts  out  its  hands  to  obtain  it.  The  child 
merely  receives  a  material  notion  of  a  rounded,  colored  object.  Upon 
seeing  it  a  second  or  third  time  a  clear  picture  of  that  particular  object 
is  focussed  on  the  imagination,  which  picture  is  but  a  material  phantasm, 
and  is  the  result  of  an  associative  memory.  As  the  child  advances  in 
years  the  intellect  is  developed,  and  by  acting  on  the  image  formed  on 
the  imagination  is  able  to  form  a  clear  intellectual  concept  or  idea 
of  what  an  orange  is  and  to  distinguish  it  as  such  from  other  sur- 
rounding objects.  The  idea  or  notion  of  what  an  orange  is  can  now 
be  formed  without  the  necessity  of  the  orange  itself  being  rpesent.  It 
has  now  assumed  the  note  of  spirituality  and  is  no  longer  a  material 
notion.  The  intellect  has  formed  an  abstract  universal  concept  of  a 
material  thing  and  is  able  to  answer  the  question :  "What  is  an  orange?" 
and  it  reveals  to  us  the  essence  of  the  thing.  To  reveal  this  abstract 
essence  of  the  object  the  intellect  is  endowed  with  an  active  power 
which,  when  a  concrete  phantasm  of  a  material  object  is  pictured  in 
the  imagination,  spontaneously  abstracts  the  individuating  notes  from 
it  and  universalizes  the  essence.    This  in  turn  is  acted  upon  by  the  per- 
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ceptive  power  of  the  intellect  which  represents  the  notion  as  an  ab- 
stract spiritual  concept.  Such  a  concept  as  this  is  wholly  beyond  the 
power  of  organic  faculties  and  hence  we  must  acknowledge  in  man  a 
supra-organic  or  spiritual  faculty. 

When  the  intellect  is  once  aroused  to  action  it  becomes  aware  of 
its  own  act  of  cognition,  thereby  eliciting  a  self-conscious  act.  While 
I  am  thinking  about  a  serious  matter  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  am 
thinking.  In  this  case  the  mind  reflects  upon  itself.  Now  a  self-per- 
ceptive power  cannot  be  an  organic  faculty.  No  material  faculty  can 
reflect  upon  its  whole  self  and  its  action.  For  example,  the  eye  cannot 
see  itself  and  its  own  act  of  vision.  This  wonderful  power  of  self- 
consciousness  is  therefore  an  evident  proof  of  the  spirituality  of  the 
vital  principle  within  us  which  we  call  the  soul. 
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JEtf?  Attjnai 

J.    K.    G.    MAHORNER 

"No,  Father,  I  cannot  see  your  argument.  I  am  confirmed  in  my 
belief  that  there  is  no  such  being  as  God." 

The  speaker  was  a  middle-aged  man.  He  wore  a  dark  blue  suit, 
cut  on  lines  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  a  man  of  his  age.  His  light 
brown  hair  was  tinted  with  a  slight  hue  of  gray.  He  rarely  smiled, 
and  when  he  did,  more  melancholy  than  mirth  appeared  on  his  counte- 
nance. His  brow  was  furrowed  and  his  face  was  grave,  as  if  some  great 
sorrow  had  overshadowed  his  life.  But  his  air,  both  in  speech  and 
demeanor,  indicated  that  he  was  a  perfect  gentleman. 

His  companion  was  a  Catholic  priest,  one  of  those  characters  de- 
veloped by  close  contact  with  sorrow  of  every  kind  and  in  all  classes. 
Sympathy  seemed  a  part  of  his  nature.  His  very  voice  was  consoling. 
It  was  so  tender  and  affectionate  that  it  brought  an  invitation  to  those 
who  heard  it  to  confide  their  troubles  and  receive  that  benevolence 
and  consolafion  which  the  sorrow-stricken  so  desire. 

Neither  knew  the  other's  name.  They  were  in  a  Pullman  bound 
for  New  York,  and  being  in  the  same  section  they  rapidly  became  ac- 
quainted. Their  conversation  had  touched  on  many  topics  and  they 
had  become  quite  congenial,  when  the  priest,  making  a  remark  about 
the  bounty  and  goodness  of  God,  noticed  a  change  in  his  companion. 

"That  is  where  we  differ,  Father,"  the  man  had  retorted,  "I  do 
not  believe  in  God." 

"You  do  not  mean  to  say  you  are  an  atheist,  my  friend?"  the 
priest  replied. 

"That's  what  we  have  been  termed,  Father." 

The  good  priest  tried  to  tell  him  of  the  manifold  proofs  of  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  but  all  his  arguments  were  in  vain. 

"I  have  heard  all  of  that  before,  Father,"  the  man  had  said.  "I 
once  was  a  Catholic,  but  I  cannot  see  the  force  of  your  reasoning.  I 
am  firm  in  my  belief."  Thus  far  the  talk  had  gone  on  when  this 
narrative  begins.  The  traveller  had  shown  marked  deference  for  the 
words  of  the  priest,  but  he  was  set  in  his  convictions.  Realizing  this 
was  an  unusual  case,  the  priest  attempted  to  find  out  the  cause  of  his 
companion's  unbelief. 

"But,  my  good  man,  what  evil  spirit  has  brought  you  to  this  pitiable 
state?  What  demon  has  caused  you  to  lose  that  faith  which  you  should 
have  held  so  dear?  Certainly  there  must  be  some  grave  reason  for 
your  unbelief,  for  no  one  as  earnest  as  you  apparently  are  could  be  so 
bitter  against  God  without  an  unmitigated  cause." 

The  man  remained  silent  for  a  moment.  It  looked  as  if  he  would 
not  disclose  his  reason;  but  finally  he  began  to  talk  in  a  low  broken 
voice. 

"I  was  baptized  in  infancy,  but  owing  to  the  loss  of  my  parents  in 
my  youth  I  had  little  religious  training,  and  the  philosophy  I  studied  at 
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college  was  not  conducive  to  inspire  confidence  in  God.  So  when  sor- 
row came  into  my  life  my  tepid  faith,  chilled  by  many  doubts,  soon 
changed  to  despair.  Ten  years  ago  on  this  very  day  I  met  the  sweetest, 
most  innocent,  and  most  gracious  girl  one  could  wish  to  find.  She  was 
a  very  devout  Catholic,  going  every  morning  to  Mass  and  Communion. 
Noting  her  reverence  for  everything  religious,  I  was  persuaded  to  go 
to  church  with  her.  Mary  prayed  fervently  that  I  might  see  the  truth, 
for  she  was  in  that  same  sweet  state  in  which  I  soon  found  myself,  the 
unfathomable  happiness  that  comes  only  with  a  pure  and  holy  love. 
My  affection  for  her  was  so  strong  that  I  felt  as  if  she  were  my  very 
life,  and  that  existing  without  her  would  be  worse  than  death. 

"We  were  married  some  months  after  this;  and  our  life  was  one 
sweet  song  until  she  was  attacked  by  influenza.  Just  two  days  after 
our  home  had  been  blessed  by  a  baby  boy,  the  case  developed  into 
pneumonia,  and  the  doctor  declared  that  Mary  must  die.  My  heart 
was  racked  with  grief.  I  prayed;  oh,  Father,  how  I  prayed  to  that 
God  who  they  told  me  would  answer  my  prayers.  But  it  was  useless. 
Not  only  my  wife,  but  also  my  child,  was  taken  from  me  and  laid  in 
the  cold,  gray  earth. 

"So  overcome  was  I  with  sorrow  and  bitterness  that  I  do  not  re- 
member the  incidents  as  they  happened  after  that.  I  swore  that  there 
could  be  no  God,  for  if  He  was  as  good  as  Mary  thought,  He  would 
not  have  taken  my  loved  ones  from  me  so  soon.  Thus  it  was,  Father, 
with  my  wife  and  baby  died  my  faith,  and  I  cannot,  I  shall  not,  ever 
believe  that  there  is  a  God. 

"But  here  is  our  station.  I  have  enjoyed  your  company, 
Father—?" 

"Brown,"  said  the  priest  in  answer  to  the  inquiry.  "And  may  I 
ask  your  name,  sir?" 

"Smith,"  responded  the  man,  "Walter  Smith.  Good-bye,  Father 
Brown,"  and  he  was  gone. 

Father  Brown  picked  up  his  grip  and  followed  him  out  of  the 
coach,  meditating  on  the  despondent  look  which  the  story  had  brought 
to  the  face  of  its  narrator. 

Two  months  later  Father  Brown  was  on  an  ocean  liner  bound  for 
France.  The  second  day  out  he  was  on  the  upper  deck  looking  at  the 
sky,  which  had  a  gray,  sinister  aspect.  A  storm  had  been  reported  in 
the  morning.  Hearing  someone  call  his  name,  he  turned,  and  whom 
should  he  see  but  his  old  acquaintance,  the  atheist. 

"Looks  like  bad  weather,  doesn't  it,  Father?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  priest,  "and  it  is  in  bad  weather  that  we  realize 
the  omnipotence  of  God.  When  men  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
death,  then  they  bend  their  knees  and  pray, — pray  with  all  their  souls." 

"So  you  are  back  on  the  old  subject,  Father,"  said  Smith.  "Well,  I 
am  sorry  I  cannot  stay  and  talk  right  now,  as  I  have  an  engagement  in 
the  saloon.  Besides,  the  wind  is  getting  too  strong  for  one  to  remain 
on  deck.    I'll  see  you  later,  Father.    Good  evening!" 

Indeed  the  wind  was  growing  strong,  and  the  captain  soon  ordered 
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everybody  inside.  The  rain  had  started,  coming  down  in  great  sheets, 
and  the  waves  tossed  the  ship  to  and  fro  as  if  it  were  a  spar.  The 
passengers  were  becoming  worried,  although  the  captain  assured  them 
there  was  no  immediate  danger. 

Three  hours  passed.  The  storm  had  increased  to  terrific  propor- 
tions. The  ship  would  rise  on  a  wave,  and  then  take  a  plunge  into  the 
trough,  from  which  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  ascend,  only  to  right 
itself  and  repeat  the  same  performance.  Father  Brown  walked  about 
trying  to  quiet  the  passengers,  whose  fear  had  become  overwhelming. 
He  himself  was  nervous,  but  he  knew  no  fear.  He  realized  that  his  life 
had  been  given  to  the  service  of  God  and  his  fellowmen,  and  was  con- 
fident of  a  just  reward. 

The  passengers  were  gathered  here  and  there  in  groups  of  three 
and  four,  praying  as  only  those  who  are  in  danger  of  death  can  pray. 
Some  said  their  prayers  as  they  had  learned  them  at  their  mothers' 
knees;  others,  who  probably  had  never  prayed  before,  acknowledged 
as  best  they  could  their  dependence  on  the  Creator.  The  priest  had 
heard  the  confessions  of  some  Catholics  who  had  come  to  him,  and  now 
he  was  engaged  in  calming  the  terror-stricken  passengers. 

He  saw  Mr.  Smith  standing  apart  from  the  rest.  He  appeared  to 
be  reserved  but  somewhat  frightened.  With  a  little  difficulty,  on  ac- 
count of  the  violent  motion  of  the  vessel,  Father  Smith  made  his  way 
to  him.  Just  then  one  of  the  ship's  officers  rushed  into  the  cabin,  re- 
volver in  hand. 

"Everybody  put  on  life  preservers,"  he  commanded,  "the  ship 
has  sprung  a  leak,  and  is  going  down  in  about  half  an  hour.  Women 
and  children  in  the  life-boats  first." 

Now  the  panic  began  in  earnest.  A  man  made  a  rush  for  a  life- 
boat, but  the  officer  knocked  him  down  with  a  blow  on  the  head. 

"There  is  room  for  everybody.  Take  it  easy,"  he  shouted,  "and  all 
will  go  well." 

The  people  became  more  orderly  and  began  to  put  on  the  life 
preservers.    Father  Brown  was  talking  earnestly  to  Smith. 

"But,  man,"  he  pleaded,  "you  have  an  immortal  soul,  and  if  you 
die  in  this  state  of  unbelief,  do  you  think  you  will  be  saved  and  join 
your  saintly  wife  and  innocent  babe  in  Heaven?  My  friend,  you  are 
on  the  track  to  eternal  damnation.  Do  you  understand?  Eternal 
damnation.  Come,  pull  yourself  out  from  this  illusion  and  prepare  your 
soul  to  meet  its  God.  There  is  no  God !  You  know  in  your  heart  you 
are  wrong.  If  there  is  no  God,  what  omnipotent  power  is  causing  that 
wind  to  sweep  all  before  it?  What  causes  those  waves  to  pile  up  moun^ 
tain  high,  and  toss  a  great  ship  as  if  it  were  a  toy?  When  you  go  down 
beneath  the  waves,  what  Being  it  is  that  takes  the  life  which  it  has  given 
you?  You  are  talking  nonsense !  This  is  no  time  for  arguments.  Come, 
make  your  peace  with  the  God  who  you  know  exists." 

The  man  was  thoughtful  for  a  few  moments;  while  the  priest 
silently  prayed.    Then  without  any  hesitation  he  said : 

"You  are  right,  Father;  I  have  been  a  fool.    I  think  the  prayers  of 
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my  wife  in  Heaven  have  given  me  the  grace  to  see  my  error.  Come, 
hear  my  confession,  and  let  us  help  to  get  the  people  in  the  boats." 

In  a  short  time,  while  the  angels  rejoiced  over  a  soul  doing  pen- 
ance, the  good  priest  went  forward,  and  Smith,  no  longer  the  atheist, 
went  aft.  Soon  the  ship  began  to  settle  in  the  water.  The  life-boats 
had  all  been  launched,  and  though  the  transfer  of  passengers  had  been 
most  carefully  made,  the  angry  sea,  not  to  be  cheated  of  its  prey,  caught 
one  of  the  boats  on  the  crest  of  a  mighty  billow  and  dashed  it  down 
into  the  yawning  chasm,  there  to  be  swallowed  up  and  yield  its  help- 
less victims  to  their  fathomless  graves.  But  now  the  fury  of  the  storm 
began  to  abate,  as  if  God  wished  to  show  his  mercy  as  well  as  his 
power. 

Father  Brown  was  saved,  as  were  most  of  the  other  passengers,  a 
ship  having  come  to  the  rescue  soon  after  their  vessel  had  taken  its 
plunge  beneath  the  waves.  All  the  priest  could  learn  of  his  friend 
Was  that  an  over-crowded  life-boat  had  come  across  a  woman  strug- 
gling in  the  water,  and  that  a  man  answering  the  description  of  Smith 
had  jumped  into  the  sea  and  yielded  his  place  in  the  boat  to  her.  One 
of  the  survivors  told  the  priest  he  had  heard  a  cry,  a  man's  voice,  faint 
but  clear,  saying:  "Thank  God!  I  have  atoned.  Mary!  Baby!  I  come 
to  you." 


A  THOUGHT  DURING  RETREAT. 

Twilight  shadows  gently  stealing 

Round  our  Mother's  shrine  one  eve, 

Found  me  by  her  statue  kneeling; 
Whilst  for  love  I  thought  to  weave 

Sweeter  far  than  any  other 

Garlands  fit  for  such  a  Mother, 

Vain  to  search  in  woodland  bowers! 

Vain  in  flower-sprinkled  meads! 
Where  I  culled  her  chosen  flowers; 

For  the  garlands  were  my  beads. 
Thus  when  I'm  in  sorrow  pining, 

Peace  returns  with  garlands  twining. 
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Mqbb  Jffrmn  a  Sailing  &tam 

CHARLES   W.   McKEOWN 

The  oft-quoted  adage :  "A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss"  has  been 
worn  thin  and  is  no  longer  accepted  as  true.  Having  been  something 
of  a  rolling  stone  myself,  I  will  endeavor  to  describe  a  picture  I  saw 
while  journeying  in  distant  South  America.  Although  this  spot  has 
never  been  an  inspiration  to  artists,  it  has  painted  on  my  mind  an  ever- 
lasting picture. 

I  have  visited  the  extreme  ends  of  the  four  cardinal  points.  Away, 
far  north  of  the  vast  Dominion  of  Canada,  beyond  the  last  outpost  of 
human  existence  I  beheld  the  yet  unpainted,  glorious  and  majestic 
colors  of  the  Aurora  Borealis.  In  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun  I  became 
acquainted  with  almond-eyed  and  olive-skinned  sons  and  daughters 
of  Nippon,  and  revelled  in  the  quaint  customs  of  old  Japan.  Lingering 
a  while  in  the  south,  I  learned  the  crude  and  barbarian  habits  of  the 
uncivilized  natives  fanned  by  the  hot  winds  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  and 
then  as  my  vessel  slipped  silently  and  calmly  over  the  waters  of  the 
western  coast  of  South  America,  I  found  myself  at  last  in  Frisco's 
picturesque  bay  as  the  setting  sun  cast  its  lingering  rays  over  Telescope 
Hill.  It  is  hard  to  forget  the  effect  of  the  evening  sun  on  the  mirror- 
like waters  of  the  Golden  Gate.  Yet  to  me,  after  all  my  wanderings 
in  foreign  lands,  there  is  only  one  place  that  has  a  dreary  view  and 
tells  an  indelible  tale.  In  the  whole  world  there  can  be  no  more  dreary 
view  than  that  from  the  northern  slope  of  Sierra  Blanca.  These  moun- 
tains rear  their  white-capped  heads  proudly  to  the  blue  sky,  while  be- 
low them  lie,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  flat  plain  lands  of  western 
South  America.  Gazing  at  these  huge  monuments  of  nature,  one  is 
cast  into  an  awe-inspiring  yet  pleasing  reverie.  The  varied  and  gorgeous 
hues,  blending  in  a  harmony  of  colors  never  produced  by  man,  encom- 
pass one's  body  and  mind  in  a  peace  and  bliss  that  seems  supernatural 
and  almost  divine. 

At  the  foot  of  this  great  range  there  appears  to  radiate  a  warmth 
seemingly  produced  by  the  sultry  wind  that  sways  the  lifeless,  half- 
burnt,  stunted  trees  and  bushes.  This  fringe  of  dying  vegetation  pro- 
duces the  picture  of  a  broad  belt  of  triple  bronze  that  holds  the  ponder- 
ous body  and  glistening  head  from  spreading  over  the  sandy  desert  at 
its  feet.  The  eye  is  then  drawn  from  this  dead  life  to  the  effects  of  the 
cool  and  refreshing  wind  coming  down  from  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
The  fluttering  leaves  throw  curious  pictures  upon  the  green  grass  as  the 
brilliant  sunlight  filters  through  myriads  of  waving  fans.  The  tall 
pines  send  down  their  sweet  scent;  the  kingly  oaks  lift  their  lofty 
heads;  the  prettily-stained  mahogany  trees  give  a  bountiful  shade  to 
the  weary  traveller.  Here  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  a  human  being 
is  in  accord  with  the  charm  of  such  beauty.  And  yet  a  still  greater 
power  causes  us  to  leave  this  paradise  and  climb  to  the  lofty  summit 
clothed  in  the  glistening  white  snoW  that  rests  as  a  crown  upon  the  brow 
of  a  mighty  monarch.  Here,  as  never  before,  came  to  me  the  image 
of  the  stern  and  just  laws  of  the  world  in  which  we  must  live. 
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Reposing  for  a  few  minutes  half  way  up  the  mount  beneath  the 
welcome  shade  of  the  green  trees,  I  looked  down  upon  a  great  expanse 
of  earth  rolling  away  in  irregular  lines  for  miles  and  miles.  Try  as  I 
would  I  could  see  no  sign  of  life  on  that  enormous  and  vast  stretch  of 
country.  There  was  not  even  the  semblance  of  anything  appertaining 
to  life;  only  an  outspread  land  dusted  over  with  patches  of  alkali  and 
dotted  with  clumps  of  dwarfish  chaparral.  There  is  not  a  movement 
upon  the  dull,  gray  earth.  Even  in  the  steel  blue  heavens,  whence 
the  sun  blazes  so  unmercifully  on  the  naked  rocks  and  cremates  the 
parched  leaves  of  the  chaparral  bushes,  there  is  no  indication  of 
feathered  life.  And  over  it  all  reigns  silence  supreme.  Listen  as  one 
may,  there  is  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  sound  in  that  mighty  dsert.  It 
is  a  complete  and  heart-subduing  silence  akin  to  the  silence  of  the 
tomb.  I  said  that  there  is  nothing  even  appertaining  to  life  here.  This 
is  not  quite  true.  On  looking  down  one  sees  a  pathway  clearly  traced 
out  across  the  desert.  It  winds  away  and  is  lost  in  the  extreme  distance, 
just  where  the  line  of  heaven  and  earth  seem  to  meet.  The  trail  is 
not  a  smooth  one,  but  is  dented  and  marked  with  the  ruts  of  wheels, 
silent  memorials  of  struggling  and  heroic  adventurers  for  ages  untold. 
By  the  side  of  this  dreary  road  I  saw  a  collection  of  white  objects, 
standing  out  in  bold  relief  against  the  dull  deposit  of  alkali,  and  glisten- 
ing in  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun.  They  seemed  to  be  sending  out  their 
mocking  message  of  warning  to  the  chance  wayfarer  as  he  trudged 
along.  Attracted  by  this  accumulation  I  descended  the  mountain  side 
and  drew  near  to  examine  them.  Some  were  coarse  and  large;  others 
smaller  and  more  delicate.  The  former  belonged  to  ox  or  horse,  and 
there  were  enough  of  them  to  justify  the  belief  that  they  were  the 
skeletons  of  two  animals.  The  latter  told  where  man  had  been,  and  in 
these  small  heaps  could  be  recognized  the  remains  of  three  persons. 
Two  had  obviously  been  adults  and  the  third  a  mere  child.  There, 
lying  at  my  feet,  were  the  last  remains  of  human  life.  Stooping  and 
picking  up  the  skull  that  must  have  been  a  child's,  I  wiped  away  the 
dust  from  the  hollows  that  once  held  eyes, — eyes  that  once  beheld  the 
beauties  of  earth,  from  which  tears  were  shed,  from  which  sparkled 
the  light  of  love  and  affection.  From  the  aperture  where  once  the 
organ  of  smell  functioned,  crawled  a  tiny  red  ant.  At  one  time  that 
opening,  now  terrible  in  its  nakedness,  transmitted  to  the  brain  the 
perfumes  of  flowers.  The  lower  jaw  fell  at  my  feet  when  I  touched  it. 
I  thought  of  the  pearly  teeth  that  had  shone  in  the  glory  of  a  smile, 
and  I  fancied  that  I  heard  the  sweet  name  of  "Mother"  pass  those 
small  ruby  lips  now  gone  to  dust.  On  the  ground  I  could  distinguish 
frames  that  once  enclosed  loyal  and  pulsating  hearts.  These  were 
the  last  remains  of  man  and  beast  fast  going  back  to  the  dust  whence 
they  had  come,  and  soon  to  be  blown  over  that  dreary  expanse  of  sand 
and  alkali.  They  were  the  end  of  the  story  of  man's  mortal  life,  the 
cenotaph  of  brave  adventurers  who  fell  by  the  wayside  in  the  march 
of  empire  and  the  advance  of  civilization. 

The  timid  approach  of  twilight  roused  me  from  my  reverie.     The 
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sun  cast  its  last  golden  rays  upon  those  bones,  making  them  to  take  on 
an  amber  hue.  Soon  the  twilight  grew  more  perceptible.  The  intense 
steel  blue  sky  began  to  soften;  the  smaller  stars,  like  little  children, 
went  first  to  rest,  and  then  the  sister  beams  of  the  Pleiades  soon  melted 
together.  But  the  constellations  of  the  west  and  north  remained  un- 
changed with  that  melancholy  and  drear  expanse  of  fifteen  hundred 
miles  of  living  history.  Then,  as  the  cool  winds  came  down  from  the 
summit  of  Blanca,  I  pushed  onwards,  but  that  picture  was  imprinted 
on  my  memory  forever. 

Thus  it  was  that,  on  the  great  continent  of  South  America,  I  came 
to  a  full  realization  of  the  brevity  of  human  life.  No  great  amount  of 
"moss"  have  I  gathered  in  my  wanderings  around  the  world,  but  what 
moss  did  cling  to  me  on  that  trip  is  still  green  and  fresh  in  my  memory. 
And  if  you,  whoever  or  whatever  you  are,  learn  not  the  slightest  lesson 
from  what  I  have  written,  I  beg  of  you  at  least  not  to  quote  too  readily 
that  hard  old  saying:    "A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss." 
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LOUIS   MULHERIN 

Fresh  from  college,  Richard  Mulvaney,  Jr.,  was  seated  at  table 
with  his  father  and  mother,  on  a  summer  evening  in  June,  nineteen 
seventeen.  The  unusual  color  that  suffused  his  cheeks  could  have  been 
attributed  to  his  recent  return  after  graduation.  But  that  fact  would 
not  have  accounted  for  the  tense  features,  the  affected  cheerfulness, 
and  the  strain  of  deep  emotion  evident  in  the  parents.  It  was  not  that 
they  were  unable  to  be  thankful  for  possessing  an  intelligent,  handsome 
and  healthy  son  like  Richard,  who  was  now  ready  to  face  the  more 
serious  problems  of  life.  No,  they  were  only  too  glad  to  have  this  son 
of  theirs,  who  had  been  trained  according  to  Catholic  principles  in 
soul,  mind  and  body.  The  trouble  lay  rather  in  the  fact  that  after  all 
these  years  of  tender  nurturing,  careful  training,  and  zealous  effort, 
he  was  not  theirs  to  keep.  A  high  and  noble  duty  called  him,  and 
neither  he  nor  his  parents  would  be  remiss.  His  country  had  declared 
war  on  Germany.  He  had  delayed  just  long  enough  to  obtain  his 
bachelor  of  arts  degree,  and  now  he  was  ready.  Tonight  he  left  to 
enter  the  First  Officers'  Training  Camp. 

Almost  a  year  later  First  Lieutenant  Richard  Mulvaney,  Jr.,  paid 
a  hurried  visit  home,  just  previous  to  embarking  for  overseas  service. 
His  parents  had  become  inured  to  their  son's  assuming  the  role  of  a 
soldier.  They  were  caught  up  by  the  ever-recurring  waves  of  pa- 
triotism that  swept  the  land.  And  deep  down  in  their  hearts  they  were 
proud  to  be  able  to  offer  their  son,  who  was  to  be  a  leader  in  the  crush- 
ing of  the  enemy,  and  to  help  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

Yet,  the  return  of  the  living  presence  of  their  only  child  resus- 
citated the  keen  pangs,  which  patriotism  and  parental  pride  had  as- 
suaged. The  thought  that  this  son  of  theirs,  their  nearest  and  dearest 
possession,  might  be  brought  back  to  them  maimed  or  disfigured,  or 
might  never  come  back, — that  was  almost  unendurable.  There  was 
only  one  direction  in  which  to  turn  for  consolation.  In  the  son's  bed- 
chamber there  hung  a  large  painting  of  the  Mother  of  Sorrows.  Be- 
fore this,  father,  mother  and  son  Went  down  on  their  knees  asking 
the  Blessed  Virgin  to  intercede  for  them  with  Him  Who  was  All-power- 
ful, in  this  their  hour  of  need. 

The  father,  a  typical  self-made  American  business  man,  engrossed 
in  the  great  manufacturing  plant,  which  was  the  product  of  his  own 
labor  and  ingenuity,  prayed  that  God  would  send  back  his  son  whole 
and  entire.  The  thought  uppermost  in  his  mind  was  to  have  his  boy 
speedily  return  to  prepare  himself  in  order  that  he  might  take  over  the 
business  when  he  wished  to  retire. 

In  the  young  soldier's  heart  his  prayer  was  honorable  service  to 
his  country;  that  he  might  not  burden  his  parents  with  any  added  sor- 
row; that  when  the  war  was  over  and  he  had  fulfilled  his  duty,  he 
might  come  home  safe  and  sound  to  take  up  his  interrupted  course  in 
life.    He  prayed  that  should  it  be  his  lot  in  this  dangerous  expedition 
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to  give  up  his  life  it  would  be  with  a  clear  conscience  and  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

The  mother's  heart  throbs  registered  a  deeper  and  nobler  sincer- 
ity. She  prayed  that  her  son  might  never  stray  from  the  path  of  virtue, 
along  which  she  had  so  carefully  guided  him  from  his  infancy.  With 
the  humility  necessary  to  true  devotion,  the  mother  asked  that  her  son 
be  returned  to  her  just  as  she  had  sent  him,  but  if  it  were  the  will  of 
God  to  allow  her  child  to  return  a  cripple,  she  would  cheerfully  bear 
the  sorrow.  Finally  she  prayed  that  rather  than  have  her  son  betray 
his  God  or  his  country  she  would  prefer  never  to  see  him  again  in  this 
life  but  to  rejoice  with  him  in  his  faithfulness  in  the  next  and  eternal 
life. 

Then  this  small  family  repaired  to  the  railroad  station.  The  leave- 
taking  was  extremely  simple;  each  one  was  determined  to  retain  his 
self-control.  But  when  the  figure  on  the  rear  platform  of  the  slowly 
receding  train  was  at  last  lost  to  view,  the  couple  seemed  to  age  many 
years  in  a  few  seconds.  The  reserve  of  strength  to  keep  up  a  cheerful 
exterior  was  exhausted.  Returning  home  in  their  automobile  the  sorrow- 
stricken  father  and  mother  clasped  hands  in  mute  and  mutual  con- 
solation, as  fearful  and  tearful  thoughts  flooded  their  minds.  They 
realized  that  their  only  son  had  gone  to  war,  a  hard  and  cruel  monster 
that  consumed  young  lives  and  mangled  strong  limbs  with  utter  dis- 
regard and  no  discrimination.  They  had  allowed  the  one  whom  they 
loved  most,  and  for  whom  they  had  labored  so  much,  and  who  now 
in  their  declining  years  was  to  be  their  prop  and  joy  in  life, — they  had 
allowed  him  to  place  himself  in  imminent  peril. 

Days  of  anxiety  followed.  Letters  postmarked  "Somewhere  in 
France"  soon  informed  them  that  their  son  had  received  his  baptism 
of  fire.  The  newspapers  in  glaring  headlines  told  of  how  the  Yankees 
had  at  last  been  permitted  to  take  the  offensive,  and  that  once  started 
they  had  not  stopped.  All  America  was  proud  of  them,  and  happy 
too,  for  the  end  of  this  terrible  holocaust  to  Mars  was  predicted  to  be 
close  at  hand.  But  meanwhile  the  casualty  list  mounted  up,  and  the 
fond  couple  in  the  Mulvaney  home  pored  over  these  sad  columns  with 
bated  breath. 

Finally  one  evening  there  was  a  black  headline  in  the  local  news- 
paper. Visitors  calling  to  offer  condolence  were  told  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mulvaney  were  indisposed.  The  mother  was  on  her  knees  before 
the  painting  of  the  Mother  of  Sorrows,  praying.  The  father  paced  the 
library  for  many  hours,  trying  to  comprehend  what  had  befallen  his 
son.  It  was  far  into  the  night  when,  exhausted  mentally  and  physical- 
ly, he  sank  into  an  armchair. 

"Missing!"  he  muttered  incoherently,  "missing,  lost,  cannot  be 
found;  missing,  body  blown  to  pieces,  no  traces  left,  nothing  to  identi- 
fy; missing,  deserted  his  flag,  his  country;  missing,  hanged  for  a 
traitor!" 

The  frigid  face  was  expressionless.  The  supreme  agony  of  mind 
had  temporarily  paralyzed  the  nervous  system.    The  poor  father  could 
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only  think.  His  son  was  "missing;"  that  was  the  term  the  officials 
sometimes  charitably  applied  to  the  ignominious  traitor's  death,  or  the 
deserter's.  Anyway,  they  did  not  know  where  his  son  was.  Who  then 
did  know?  God!  Ah!  that  was  a  new  idea.  The  crushed  man  tried 
to  reason.  A  most  lamentable  thing  under  the  circumstances.  God  had 
given  him  a  bright  and  healthy  son.  Why,  then,  just  when  the  father 
had  arrived  at  the  pinnacle  of  success,  why  had  not  God  allowed  this 
son  to  follow  in  his  father's  footsteps,  when  everything  requisite  for  a 
brilliant  career  was  present?  Why  had  the  all-kind,  all-good,  and  all- 
merciful  God  changed  his  mind?  That  was  unworthy  of  a  loving 
creator.  If  the  God  of  all  could  change  his  mind  about  the  son,  why 
he  could  change  his  mind  about  the  father  also,  and  forget  him  after 
a  life  of  service  to  him.  Then  why  should  not  the  father  forget  God? 
He  treats  the  father  unjustly;  the  father  will  forget  him. 

The  over-taxed  intellect  at  last  succumbed,  and  Mr.  Mulvaney 
lapsed  into  unconsciousness.  The  family  physician  was  summoned, 
and  both  father  and  mother,  shocked  into  insensibility,  almost  to  death, 
were  placed  in  their  beds  just  at  the  breaking  of  the  dawn,  which  was 
to  mark  a  tragic  change  in  the  Mulvaney  household. 

Weeks  have  passed  into  months,  and  these  again  into  years,  and 
time  has  witnessed  no  deviation  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mulvaney  from  his 
awful  resolution,  made  in  a  moment  of  the  deepest  despondency.  He 
has  forgotten  his  God,  lost  sight  of  the  end  for  which  he  was  created. 
Yet  he  remains  a  loyal  and  devoted  husband,  and  does  nothing  to  in- 
terfere with  his  wife,  who  fulfils  her  Christian  duties  with  more  piety 
than  ever.  Time  has  caused  her  to  relinquish  the  last  vestige  of  hope 
that  her  son  might  still  be  living  and  might  return  some  day.  But 
time  has  also  assuaged  the  two-fold  physical  grief  in  her  heart,  and 
now  she  prays  with  firm  confidence  that  her  wayward  husband  will 
return  to  the  practice  of  his  religion  before  his  death,  and  that  soon 
the  parents  will  follow  the  son  to  the  eternal  abode  of  the  faithful 
departed. 

About  the  closest  Mulvaney  ever  comes  to  religion  now  is  the 
weekly  visit  that  he  and  his  wife  make  every  Sunday  afternoon  to  the 
government  hospital  for  shell-shocked  soldiers  located  in  their  city. 
Though  he  has  to  forego  his  daily  round  of  golf,  still  the  void  which 
now  exists  in  his  heart  makes  him  eager  to  spend  a  little  of  his  time 
trying  to  comfort  and  cheer  his  son's  comrades  in  arms. 

One  afternoon  while  the  now  well-known  and  well-liked  couple 
were  seated  at  the  bedside  of  a  mere  youth,  whose  mind  was  almost 
gone,  there  came  from  an  adjoining  ward  the  unearthly  cries  of  a 
madman.  This  was  the  violent  ward  and  visitors  were  never  allowed 
to  enter  it.  The  old  couple  had  often  had  their  attention  attracted  to 
this  ward  by  the  heart-rending  shrieks  of  the  patients.  But  today  some- 
thing unusual  was  going  on  in  there.  The  noise  of  a  short  scuffle  was 
heard;  a  long  demoniacal  cry  somewhat  resembling  a  laugh  split  the 
air;  a  feeble  call  for  help  was  made;  and  then  the  door  to  their  ward 
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burst  open  and  the  frightened  pair  were  transfixed  to  their  seats,  gaz- 
ing as  if  mad  themselves. 

Through  the  opening  a  wild-eyed  creature  had  sprung,  and  now 
crouching  a  few  paces  from  them  it  stares.  The  eyes  almost  protrude 
from  their  sockets;  the  teeth  are  bared  and  bloody;  the  crimson  gore 
of  the  unfortunate  guard  trickles  down  the  chin  and  drips  from  hands 
that  looked  more  like  talons.  The  posture  is  that  of  a  tiger  about  to 
spring.  No  one  dared  to  breathe.  But  the  creature  does  not  spring. 
The  animal-like  wildness  is  receding;  the  stare  of  the  simpleton  re- 
places ft.  The  mother  recovers  control  of  herself,  and,  in  an  agonized 
and  tremulous  voice  cries  out:  "Son!"  and  faints  away. 

Then  recognition  animated  those  eyes  which  had  been  vacant  so 
long;  and  the  tongue  of  the  maniac,  which  had  spoken  no  intelligent 
word  since  his  case  went  on  record,  recovered  its  faculty.  "Mother! 
Dad !"  he  whispered  in  a  frightened  tone,  and  sank  back  swooning  into 
the  arms  of  an  attendant.  The  father  merely  stared,  for  the  thoughts 
that  assailed  him  were  too  confusing. 

The  change  from  insanity  to  rationality  was  instantaneous  and 
lasting.  The  patient  was  confined  to  the  hospital  for  a  few  days  to 
allow  the  readjustment  of  his  nerves.  The  parents,  though  they  had 
undergone  a  severe  fright,  thought  nothing  of  themselves  upon  recog- 
nizing their  missing  son,  and  would  not  leave  his  bedside  until  the 
physician  in  charge  permitted  them  to  take  their  son  with  them. 

About  a  week  later  the  reunited  Mulvaneys  were  seen  to  approach 
Holy  Communion  at  an  early  Mass.  Then  the  jubilant  trio  returned 
home,  and  led  by  the  smiling  mother,  whose  prayers  and  confidence  had 
been  answered,  went  down  on  their  knees  once  more  before  the  now 
sacred  picture  of  the  Mother  of  Sorrows  to  thank  her  for  her  marvelous 
intercession. 
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Jfarmal  tytvumntnt?  atib  %  (Hfjeorg  of 
matter  ani  Jfarm 

FELIX    CIRLOT    AND    COOPER    VAN    ANTWERP 

According  to  the  Scholastic  Theory  of  Material  Bodies  there  enter 
into  all  bodies  two  elements,  the  one  passive,  indifferent  and  determin- 
able, the  other,  active,  specific,  determining.  The  first  is  called  Prime 
Matter,  the  second  Substantial  Form.  This  theory  explains  in  an  ad- 
mirable way  the  various  phenomena  we  see  round  about  us;  but  there 
seems  to  be  considerable  difference  of  opinion  about  the  details  of 
the  question,  and  it  is  one  of  these  details  we  wish  to  consider  in  this 
article. 

The  question  we  wish  to  discuss  is,  briefly,  whether  the  chemical 
constituents  of  any  given  substance  remain  "formally"  in  the  new  body 
that  results  after  a  chemical  change,  or  whether  they  remain  but 
"virtually,"  as  it  is  commonly  expressed.  We  are  aware  that  the  latter 
view  is  more  universally  held  in  philosophical  circles,  but  nevertheless 
we  desire  to  present  some  of  the  reasons  which  compel  one  to  accept 
the  former  theory,  which  is  ordinarily  known  as  formal  permanence, 
and  is  far  more  popular  among  scientists. 

We  hope  to  show  as  briefly  as  possible  that  the  theory  of  virtual 
permanence  cannot  give  as  workable  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
which  we  daily  observe  in  our  chemical  laboratories  as  can  the  theory 
of  formal  permanence,  which  in  fact  gives  a  fairly  adequate  account 
of  these  things.  The  fact  that  the  latter  theory  is  of  such  recent  de- 
velopment ought  not  to  be  considered  as  an  "a  priori"  argument 
against  it,  especially  since  theories  are  made  to  fit  facts  and  not  vice 
versa,  and  since  many  of  the  facts  themselves  are  of  recent  discovery. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  difference  of  opinion  is  one  of  wording 
rather  than  of  meaning;  yet,  as  we  understand  the  matter,  those  who 
hold  virtual  permanence  tend  towards  the  following  views:  that  when, 
for  example,  C,  H,  and  O  unite  in  the  proper  proportions  to  form  vine- 
gar (acetic  acid),  the  molecule  resulting  from  this  union  is  a  homogen- 
eous whole,  which  includes  the  original  elements  only  "virtually"  or 
"potentially,"  that  is,  in  the  sense  that  of  them  it  was  made  and  into 
them  it  may  be  resolved. 

What  takes  place  they  call  a  substantial  change,  and  hold  that 
it  is  produced  by  the  departure,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  of  the  sub- 
stantial forms  of  C,  H,  and  O,  and  the  advent,  so  to  speak,  of  a  new 
form  (that  of  acetic  acid)  upon  the  sum  totality  of  the  prime  matter 
of  them  all.  This  view,  we  hope  to  show,  is  incapable  of  accounting 
for  many  facts  which  must  be  explained. 

We  must,  first  of  all,  consider  what  is  meant  by  a  substantial 
change.  We  are  told  that  a  substance  is  recognized  by  the  properties 
it  manifests,  and  it  is  inferred  from  this  that  failure  to  manifest  those 
properties  signifies  the  absence  of  the  substance.  But  is  that  proposi- 
tion tenable?     We  think  not,  unless  it  can  be  proved.     For  is  it  not 
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perfectly  possible  that  the  properties  themselves  have  simply  become 
passive,  or  have  been  modified,  or  have  combined  to  produce  a  resultant 
different  from  any  of  the  individual  properties,  just  as,  for  instance, 
the  resultant  of  two  forces  may  be  altogether  different  from  either  of 
them? 

To  deny  this  is  to  beg  the  question  and  with  very  little  excuse  for 
doing  so,  inasmuch  as  it  is  unquestionably  true  in  many  other  common 
matters.  We  think  then  that  the  formation  of  acetic  acid  from  C,  H, 
and  O  can  be  called  a  substantial  change  only  in  the  sense  that  a  new 
set  of  chemical  and  physical  properties  is  produced,  and  that  this  does 
not  in  any  way  necessarily  imply  that  the  elements  from  which  it  was 
formed  have  substantially  lost  their  identity.  Rather,  we  believe  the 
change  to  be  essentially  an  accidental  one,  inasmuch  as  it  is 'due  solely 
to  the  quality,  number,  and  arrangement  of  the  atoms.  This  latter 
view  is  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  we  can  have  many  radically  dif- 
ferent substances  with  the  same  identical  molecular  formula.  For  ex- 
ample, Ammonium  Cyanate  and  Urea  have  the  same  molecular  formu- 
lae, viz.,  2  atoms  of  N,  4  of  H,  1  of  C;  and  since  it  would  be  impossible 
to  have  several  homogeneous  masses  made  up  of  units  identical  in 
number  and  nature  and  yet  totally  different,  we  may  conclude  that 
molecules  are  not  by  any  means  homogeneous,  but  have  varying  internal 
arrangements  which  virtually  affect  the  properties  they  manifest. 

The  behavior  of  the  elements  in  combination  is  further  proof  of 
this;  as  when,  for  example,  we  see  one  of  the  H  atoms  in  acetic  acid 
behaving  in  an  entirely  different  manner  from  the  three  other  H's,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  C  and  O,  which,  forsooth,  have  ceased  to  exist,  and 
ought,  therefore,  as  parts  of  the  new  homogeneous  substance,  to  behave 
like  every  other  part.  How  much  simpler  it  is  to  say  merely  that  the 
replacable  atom  of  H  still  retains  its  identity,  but  in  a  different  posi- 
tion relative  to  the  other  atoms,  and  is  consequently  capable  of  being 
replaced  with  greater  ease. 

Again,  chemists  have  succeeded  in  arranging  the  various  sub- 
stances in  a  regular  order  of  chemical  activity,  so  that,  e.  g.,  we  can 
say  in  advance  that  Al  or  Zn  (which  are  more  chemically  active  than 
H)  will  replace  it,  whereas  Hg  or  Au  (which  are  less  active)  will  not. 
Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  H  is  actually  present  to  de- 
fend its  position  until  some  more  powerful  adversary  come  along  to 
replace  it,  than  to  suppose  that  the  substantial  form  of  acetic  acid 
arbitrarily  rejects  certain  substances  and  accepts  others?  Evidently 
we  must  admit  that  at  least  that  property  of  H  by  which  it  is  more 
active  than  some  substances,  and  less  active  than  others,  remains  after 
the  change,  and  therefore  the  H  must  be  present.  We  must  here  note 
that  while  the  non-manifestation  of  the  properties  of  a  substance  need 
not  necessarily  imply  its  non-existence,  yet  the  presence  of  these  prop- 
erties does  necessarily  postulate  the  existence  of  the  substance,  just 
as  a  cause  may  be  potential  and  hence  not  yet  have  produced  its  effect, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  effect  must  absolutely  be  due  to  the  prior 
cause. 
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Another  question  that  is  solved  more  easily  by  the  theory  of  formal 
permanence  than  by  virtual  is  the  question  of  satisfying  valences.  We 
know  that  H  has  a  valence  of  1,  and  O  a  minimum  of  valence  of  2; 
yet  we  can  have  two  atoms  of  H  uniting  with  one  of  O  to  form  water, 
and  also  with  two  of  O  to  form  hydrogen  peroxide.  Unless  we  are  will- 
ing to  reject  the  discoveries  of  chemists  in  regard  to  valence,  we  must 
account  for  this  by  saying  that  in  the  first  case  the  single  bond  of  each 
H  is  satisfied  by  one  of  the  two  bonds  of  O,  one  atom  of  O  thus  balancing 
two  of  H;  while  in  hydrogen  peroxide  we  must  admit  that  one  bond  of 
each  O  is  satisfied  by  a  bond  of  the  other  O,  leaving  two  free  bonds 
to  take  care  of  the  two  univalent  H's.  Similar  situations  confront  us  in 
many  cases  of  valence. 

A  further  phenomenon,  for  which  the  theory  of  virtual  perman- 
ence can,  in  our  opinion,  give  no  satisfactory  explanation,  is  the  fact 
that  radicals,  e.  g.,  the  acetate,  hydroxyl,  and  sulphate  radicals,  gen- 
erally act  as  a  unit  in  chemical  changes,  and  possess  new  properties, 
especially  when  there  is  question  of  ionic  interchange  in  solution,  there- 
by requiring,  according  to  the  virtual  theory,  a  certain  form  of  their 
own,  yet  they  cannot  exist  in  absolute  independence,  but  only  in  com- 
bination, practically  resulting  in  multiplicity  of  forms.  This  form  can 
only  be  a  matter  of  atomic  arrangement  in  which  there  are  one  or 
more  unsatisfied  valence  bonds,  which  thereby  enable  it  to  enter  into 
combination,  while  its  internal  unity  enables  it  to  act  the  part  of  a 
single  atom,  in  the  act  of  chemical  combination  or  decomposition. 

If  we  say  that  chemical  changes  are  substantial  changes  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  term  we  must  hold,  as  stated  above,  that  the  original  sub- 
stantial forms,  since  they  cannot  exist  at  the  same  time  as  the  succeed- 
ing one,  must,  at  least  by  priority  of  reason,  disappear  before  the  next 
arrives.  Then  we  have  only  prime  matter  uninformed,  and  in  that  case 
what  rational  cause  can  be  assigned  for  its  not  assuming  the  form  of 
gold  instead  of  water,  as  many  of  the  ancient  alchemists  held? 

It  will  hardly  do  to  reply  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  substantial 
forms  of  H  and  O  to  give  place  to  the  form  of  water  and  nothing  else; 
for  a  cause  must  not  cease  until  the  effect  is  actually  produced,  or  until 
some  intermediate  cause  is  produced  which  will  ultimately  lead  to  the 
final  effect.  Yet  in  this  case  there  is  no  intermediate  cause,  nor  can 
we,  if  we  call  it  a  substantial  change,  allow  that  the  original  forms  re- 
main until  the  new  form  is  actually  in  existence  without  admitting  mul- 
tiplicity of  forms. 

There  are  many  objections  in  details  which  could  be  presented; 
but  we  think  that  the  foregoing  are  sufficient.  To  be  sure,  it  may 
be  possible  to  attribute,  in  an  altogether  unsystematic  manner,  enough 
isolated  and  unconnected  properties  to  each  substantial  form  to  answer 
all  the  above  questions  by  simply  saying  in  each  case :  "It  is  the  nature 
of  the  beast."  But  this  seems  like  going  all  the  way  around  the  globe 
to  reach  a  point  ten  miles  to  the  east.  Why  should  we  be  asked  to  ac- 
cept one  theory  when  the  other  gives  an  infinitely  more  simple,  methodi- 
cal, and  rational  explanation  of  the  facts?  Let  our  theories  be  based 
on  the  latest  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  let  us  hold  to  the  one  which 
fits  them  better.  Let  us  "be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  is  tried, 
nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside." 
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A  Jferfrri  Qlrime 

ALBERT   H.   CAZENTRE 

Brotherly  love  is  brotherly  love  all  the  world  over.  John  and  Allen 
Burke  loved  each  other  as  brothers  should.  They  were  the  sons  of 
John  Burke,  a  wealthy  manufacturer  who  had  died  a  year  before  this 
story  begins.  Not  only  were  they  brothers  but  they  were  also  very 
great  chums;  neither  kept  a  secret  from  the  other,  no  matter  what  its 
nature.  For  two  years  after  their  father's  death  everything  went 
smoothly  with  the  brothers.  John,  who  was  twenty-five  and  the  older, 
had  fallen  very  much  in  love  with  Miriam  Cooper,  a  millionaire's 
daughter.  As  yet  she  had  not  accepted  him.  Allen,  just  of  age,  was 
in  love  with  all  girls  in  general,  but  with  none  in  particular. 

The  young  men,  shortly  after  their  father  died,  gave  up  their 
home  and  took  bachelor  quarters  in  a  club.  One  day  John  came  to 
the  club  with  an  invitation  for  both  of  them  to  attend  a  ball  at  Miriam's 
home.  In  a  gay  mood  they  retired  to  their  suite  of  rooms  to  make  their 
toilet.  Little  did  Allen  dream  that  that  night  would  set  in  motion  a 
drama  whose  ending  would  be  tragedy.  He  had  never  met  his  brother's 
sweetheart,  but  somehow  in  the  back  of  his  head  there  was  a  very 
strong  desire  to  make  her  acquaintance.  Hence  he  looked  forward 
with  keenest  anticipation  to  the  coming  ball. 

The  Cooper  home  was  a  beautiful  piece  of  architecture  and  was 
ranked  among  the  most  imposing  dwellings  in  Los  Angeles.  The  recep- 
tion started  at  8:30,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  that  hour  Allen  found 
himself  face  to  face  wtih  Miriam.  The  effect  of  her  beauty  on  him 
was  electrical.  Before  the  evening  had  grown  old  Allen  was  head  over 
heels  in  love  with  Miriam,  and  he  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  win  her 
from  his  brother,  thus  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  playing  false  with 
John. 

The  day  after  the  ball  he  called  on  Miriam.  He  sent  flowers  and 
candy  every  day.  This  went  on  for  about  three  months  without  John 
knowing  anything  of  it.  The  young  lady  was  so  situated  that  she  feared 
to  tell  either  of  them  of  the  other's  visits.  Outwardly  the  bearing  of 
the  brothers  to  each  other  was  unchanged.  Not  a  single  hint  of  his  in- 
fatuation for  Miriam  did  Allen  give  to  John.  Whenever  the  older 
brother  mentioned  Miriam's  name  Allen  would  pass  the  matter  off 
lightly,  saying:    "Well,  I  have  a  peach  of  a  girl  myself." 

One  night  John  called  on  Miriam  and,  summoning  up  all  his  cour- 
age, proposed  to  her  and  was  accepted.  He  broke  the  good  news  to 
Allen  before  they  retired  for  the  night.  The  latter,  of  course,  congrat- 
ulated him,  yet  in  the  depths  of  his  heart  he  felt  infinite  woe.  His 
love  for  his  brother  was  now  turned  into  a  most  intense  hatred.  The 
next  afternoon  he  too  dropped  in  to  see  Miriam.  His  manner  was  more 
than  cordial  and  seemingly  he  rejoiced  in  her  evident  happiness.  He 
requested  to  be  allowed  to  visit  her  again  that  night  for  an  hour  or  so, 
and  she  very  graciously  acceded. 

On  his  return  to  the  club  he  stealthily  interviewed  the  porter  and, 
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with  the  help  of  a  twenty  dollar  bill  and  the  most  solemn  injunction  of 
secrecy,  induced  that  functionary  to  promise  to  set  back  the  club  clock 
for  one  hour  at  six  in  the  evening. 

Faithful  to  his  bargain,  the  negro  turned  back  the  hands  of  the 
dial  fifteen  minutes  at  intervals  of  two  minutes  so  as  to  attract  no  at- 
tention. As  it  happened  there  were  no  members  in  during  the  opera- 
tion, and  besides,  all  of  them  being  bachelors  they  worried  very  little 
about  the  hour  of  the  night.  So  far  at  least  Allen's  scheme  was  air- 
tight. 

John  Burke  had  business  out  of  town  that  night.  Safety  was  as- 
sured from  that  angle  also.  Allen  left  the  club  at  six  sharp,  had  supper 
at  the  Delmonico,  and  at  7:30  proceeded  to  Miriam's  home.  He  found 
her  all  alone,  her  father  and  mother  having  gone  to  a  show  and  the 
butler  and  maids  being  dismissed  for  the  evening.  Everything  was 
coming  out  just  as  he  would  have  wished.  Leaving  his  hat  and  coat 
in  the  hallway,  he  Went  with  Miriam  into  the  parlor.  They  chatted 
for  a  while,  then  he  excused  himself  for  a  moment  that  he  might  get 
something  he  had  brought  for  her  from  his  overcoat  pocket.  When  he 
reached  the  hall  he  took  from  his  pocket  of  his  overcoat  a  revolver 
equipped  with  a  silencer.  This  he  held  behind  his  back  as  he  entered 
the  room  again.  Miriam  exhibited  a  becoming  degree  of  curiosity  and 
smilingly  asked:     "What  have  you  brought  for  me,  Allen?" 

"Do  you  want  it  now?"  he  replied. 

"Yes;  please  don't  make  me  wait  for  it." 

"Well,"  he  answered  in  a  voice  of  steel  as  he  jerked  the  gun  in 
front  of  him  at  arm's  length,  "here  is  what  I  have  for  you,  you  heart 
breaker;  you  turned  me  down  for  John,  without  even  letting  me  know; 
but  now  I  am  going  to  fix  you  so  that  you  will  be  of  no  use  to  either 
of  us. 

The  girl  rose  in  alarm  and  was  about  to  flee  the  room  when  he 
fired  twice  point  blank,  both  bullets  taking  effect.  The  silencer  prac- 
tically deadened  the  sound  of  the  shots.  Coolly  putting  on  his  hat  and 
coat  he  at  once  left  the  house.  The  night  watchman  saw  him  as  he 
went  down  the  steps,  but  at  the  time  gave  the  matter  no  thought.  It 
was  now  ten  minutes  to  eight  by  Allen's  watch,  but  by  the  club  clock  it 
was  only  ten  to  seven. 

He  proceeded  to  the  club  and  went  to  his  room  without  being  ob- 
served. Having  changed  his  suit,  he  moved  downstairs  to  the  smok- 
ing room  to  play  some  poker.  In  order  to  call  the  players'  attention 
to  the  clock  he  remarked  in  an  off-hand  way: 

"It's  pretty  early,  boys." 

One  member,  looking  at  the  clock,  said: 

"Yes;  it's  only  7:10  now." 

So  far  Allen's  scheme  was  working  to  perfection,  yet  he  could  not 
altogether  divest  himself  of  fear  of  the  police. 

When  the  older  Coopers  returned  they  saw  the  lights  lit  in  the 
parlor  and  entered.  They  were  horror-stricken  to  behold  their  daughter 
lying  dead  on  the  floor.    The  authorities  were  notified  and  the  watch- 
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man  summoned.  On  seeing  the  dead  body  the  first  thought  that 
flashed  into  his  mind  was  his  having  observed  Allen  leaving  the  house. 
This  he  told  to  the  officers,  and  they  immediately  hastened  to  the  club. 
There,  after  a  little  arguing,  Allen  was  put  under  arrest,  charged  with 
the  crime  of  murder. 

John  arrived  the  next  day  and  straightway  went  to  the  jail  to  give 
what  aid  he  could  to  his  beloved  brother.  As  between  brother  and 
brother  he  asked  him  if  he  were  guilty  of  the  awful  crime.  The  only 
reply  Allen  had  was:  "Why,  John,  the  coroner's  jury  decided  that  the 
murder  was  committed  between  seven-thirty  and  eight,  and  I  was  at 
the  club  all  the  evening  from  six  o'clock  on.  There  has  been  a  terrible 
mistake." 

At  the  club  the  members  had  the  same  story  to  tell.  John  was 
completely  convinced  that  his  brother  was  innocent.  Two  weeks  later, 
however,  at  the  trial  things  looked  pretty  black  for  Allen.  The  night 
watchman's  evidence,  the  footprints  on  the  stairs,  his  gloves  which  he 
had  forgotten,  seemed  to  furnish  testimony  enough  on  which  to  convict 
him.     When  the  lawyer  for  the  defense  arose  he  said  simply: 

"My  client  Was  at  the  Monte  Carlo  club  all  evening  on  the  day  of 
this  murder.  All  the  members  who  were  there  can  swear  that  he  played 
poker  with  them  from  seven  to  ten  that  night.  That  kills  all  your  evi- 
dence, however  strong  it  may  seem.  As  for  these  gloves,  why  they  are 
not  the  only  pair  in  creation,  and,  besides,  Mr.  Burke  states  that  his 
gloves  were  stolen  in  a  restaurant  on  the  very  day  of  the  murder.  So 
what  does  all  the  evidence  prove?  I  have  here  twenty  honorable  gen- 
tlemen to  swear  on  their  solemn  oaths  that  my  client  could  not  have 
been  at  the  Cooper  residence  that  night  during  the  hours  mentioned." 

The  upshot  of  it  all  was  that  Allen  Burke  was  acquitted  and  once 
more  took  up  his  abode  in  the  club.  He  paid  further  tribute  to  the 
negro  porter  who  had  faithfully  lived  up  to  his  bargain,  and  promised 
him  a  substantial  reward  each  month  to  guarantee  his  continued 
silence. 

For  two  years  after  the  murder  everything  went  well  with  Allen. 
He  prospered  in  business  and  men  felt  keenly  sympathetic  with  him. 
Then  one  day,  as  things  looked  very  bright  for  him,  he  became  violently 
ill  with  an  attack  of  acute  indigestion.  His  physician  could  afford  him 
little  relief,  and  told  him  plainly  that  there  was  no  hope  for  his  recov- 
ery. About  a  half  hour  before  his  death  he  requested  John  to  come  very 
close  to  his  bedside,  and  into  his  brother's  horrified  ear  he  made  a  con- 
fession of  the  whole  crime,  concealing  none  of  the  degrading  details. 
Almost  with  his  last  breath  he  gasped  out  with  a  ring  of  triumph  in 
his  voice : 

"John,  I  am  going  now;  but  I  am  happy,  for  I  have  beaten  the  law 
by  committing  a  perfect  crime." 
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Jurors  of  ©bflruntg 

CHARLES    W.    McKEON 

One  may  turn  back  the  pages  of  history  to  the  beginning  of  crea- 
tion, and  following  year  after  year  from  century  in  until  century  out, 
one  may  read  of  men  and  women  heralded  for  their  bravery,  praised 
for  their  skill  as  leaders,  their  names  written  in  the  annals  of  time  and 
in  the  halls  of  fame,  monuments  erected  to  them  that  every  succeeding 
generation  may  gaze  upon  the  memorial  of  the  great  one  to  whom  each 
monument  was  dedicated  and  admire  it  in  silent  veneration  and  humble 
tribute;  because  they  are  heroes  and  heroines  over  whose  glorious  deeds 
the  world  loves  to  dream  and  ponder.  Not  only  do  we  read  of  their 
bravery  and  skill,  but  we  hear  their  names  sung  by  countless  thousands 
in  ballad  and  folk  song  composed  by  the  greatest  artists  of  their  time 
in  recognition  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  whose  names  have  come 
through  the  ages  to  us.  Bards  and  troubadours  chanted  the  praises  of 
their  kings  and  lords  as  they  played  upon  their  crude  musical  instru- 
ments. 

Histories  and  eulogies  have  been  written  about  these  men  in  all 
times  and  in  all  languages.  We  are  familiar  with  the  noble  deeds,  the 
brilliant  characters,  and  the  stupendous  careers  of  such  men  as  Solomon 
of  Biblical  fame,  Homer  the  maker  of  the  epic,  Demosthenes,  the  orator 
of  all  times,  Caesar  the  mighty  conqueror,  Shakespeare  the  master  of 
drama,  Napoleon  the  indomitable,  Washington  the  father  of  his  coun- 
try, Robert  E.  Lee,  soldier  and  gentleman,  and  others  too  innumerable 
to  mention. 

But  it  is  of  no  one  of  these  renowned  characters  that  I  intend  to 
write.  Their  praises  have  been  well  and  often  recorded  by  others. 
Rather  would  I  recall  to  mind  and  touch  upon  the  deeds  of  valor  and  un- 
unrecognized  loyalty  of  men  and  women  whose  names  are  not  recorded 
in  books  of  brovery,  whose  statues  are  not  found  in  halls  of  fame,  whose 
monuments  do  not  beautify  our  parks,  whose  very  existence  is  unknown 
to  most  of  us  today.  But  they  have  a  name  and  can  justly  and  right- 
fully be  called  heroes  of  obscurity. 

At  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  in  the  Crimean  war  the  Red  Cross  of 
today  had  its  birth  under  fire.  The  incident,  as  related  by  an  old 
soldier,  tells  how  a  wagon  was  drawn  over  the  battlefield,  not  by  means 
of  a  horse  or  mule,  but  by  five  women.  These  women  were  Sisters 
of  Mercy  and  were  led  by  the  superior  of  the  band,  Mother  Mary 
Clarence.  She  and  her  companions  ministered  to  the  wounded  and 
dying  for  three  days  and  three  nights  until  the  fall  of  the  city.  When 
the  siege  was  over  only  three  of  the  sisters  remained.  One  was  killed 
by  a  bullet,  while  the  other  was  taken  captive  by  the  enemy.  From 
this  act  of  heroim  originated  the  White  Cross  of  England,  and  then 
later  our  own  American  Red  Cross.  Were  they  not  heroines  equally 
as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  any  we  read  of  in  past  ages?  Was  not 
their  loyalty  to  God  and  humanity  enough  to  make  them  heroines  for 
all  time?    Why  then  were  not  their  names  where  the  eyes  of  the  world 
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could  see  them  and  pay  just  tribute  to  them?     There  is  no  other 
answer  to  be  given  but  that  they  were  heroes  of  obscurity. 

Another  hero  of  obscurity  was  a  boy  of  sixteen,  who  thought  more 
of  his  country's  flag  than  he  did  of  his  own  precious  life.  When  Na- 
poleon stood  before  the  burning  city  of  Moscow,  gazing  on  one  more 
victory  he  could  claim,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  shouts  of 
some  of  his  men  who  pointed  to  a  burning  castle.  Turning  to  the  already 
half-burned  building,  Napoleon  saw  a  small  boy  run  into  that  living 
furnace  and  about  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  flames.  The  lad  was  not 
gone  long  until  he  returned  with  his  nation's  flag  tightly  clasped  in 
his  hands  while  the  flames  slowly  burned  the  clothes  from  his  body, 
leaving  raw  welts  upon  his  back.  His  hair  had  been  singed  away 
completely  and  only  agonizing  blisters  crowned  his  head.  Staggering 
to  the  line  of  Napoleon's  men  the  boy  fell  dying.  Before  death  called 
this  gallant  hero,  his  lips  murmured  in  faint  accents:  "Lord,  save  my 
soul  as  I  have  saved  my  country's  flag."  Thus  did  Paul  Ruben,  a  Rus- 
sian peasant  boy  of  sixteen,  die  bravely,  not  by  the  command  of  any 
man,  but  by  the  instinct  of  loyalty  to  what  was  most  dear  to  him. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  all  England  rang  with  the  praises  of  Captain 
John  Ballock,  who  served  with  the  18th  Light  Horse,  then  campaigning 
in  South  Africa.  The  heroism  of  this  man  is  told  in  a  vivid  manner  by 
one  of  the  London  papers.  On  the  night  of  May  16,  1898,  the  Boers 
made  a  strong,  concentrated  attack  upon  the  stockade  fo  an  English 
garrison  near  Bau  Nang.  The  English  were  short  of  ammunition  and 
food,  and  death  stared  them  in  the  face.  The  only  way  to  stave  off 
certain  ruin  was  to  send  some  one  to  a  neighboring  garrison  for  aid. 
The  commandant  called  for  volunteers  and  Captain  Bullock  stepped 
forward  at  once.  Leaving  the  stockade  at  midnight  he  set  out  for  the 
second  post.  He  had  hardly  begun  his  journey  of  death  when  a  Boer 
bullet  killed  his  horse  and  he  was  pinned  beneath  the  animal's  body. 
After  lying  still  for  a  half  an  hour  or  more,  Captain  Bullock  dragged 
himself  from  under  the  dead  horse,  only  to  find  his  left  arm  broken  in 
two  places.  Not  heeding  his  painful  injuries,  for  fourteen  hours  he 
trudged  over  merciless  stones  and  agonizing  sand  until  he  reached  his 
destination.  He  was  only  able  to  give  the  news  of  the  attack  on  the 
stockade  and  beg  for  help  and  then  he  fainted  away.  Happily  skilful 
surgical  aid  saved  his  life  and  he  was  furloughed  home  to  England.  Do 
we  see  his  statue  in  the  streets  of  London?  Do  we  read  his  name  in  the 
book  of  fame?  Is  he  numbered  among  the  great  ones  of  history? 
Nothing  is  heard  of  him  because  he  was  too  modest  and  humble  to  seek 
the  adulation  of  his  countrymen.  Yet  he  was  a  hero  and  will  ever  be 
a  hero  to  those  who  appreciate  brave  deeds  at  their  true  value  even 
when  performed  in  obscurity. 

Ample  has  been  the  praise  bestowed  on  those  heroes  whose  actions 
are  boldly  blazoned  on  the  pages  of  the  world's  history.  But  for  the 
heroes,  unknown  and  unheralded,  we  can  only  hope  that  they  are  en- 
joying a  reward  far  greater  than  were  they  sung  in  mortal  words,  and 
that  they  are  in  the  full  fruition  of  that  peace  and  happiness  which  is 
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the  just  recompense  of  their  noble  daring.  We  thank  those  silent  heroes 
of  heroes  for  the  valuable  lesson  they  have  taught  us,  and  may  we 
always  keep  in  mind  that  there  live  and  have  ever  lived  many  men 
and  women  whose  monuments  for  bravery  we  see  not,  but  to  whom  we 
should  ever  pay  silent  veneration  and  humble  tribute  as  heroes  of  ob- 
scurity. 
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ELMER  MOTTET 

It  was  on  an  Easter  morning  that  I  sat  with  my  two  acquaintances, 
Mr.  Meredith  and  Mr.  Holt,  in  one  of  the  retired  nooks  of  a  popular 
downtown  club.  Two  large  windows  enabled  us  to  overlook  the  street, 
and  if  we  shifted  our  gaze  to  the  left  our  eyes  fell  upon  an  imposing 
structure  which  was  unmistakably  a  cathedral.  Every  now  and  then 
the  faint  echoes  of  the  choir  would  float  through  the  window  as  if  to 
confirm  the  identity  of  the  edifice.  A  look  of  solemnity  was  fixed 
upon  the  countenance  of  one  of  my  friends.  It  was  Mr.  Holt,  who 
finally  broke  the  silence. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "today  is  Easter  Sunday,  the  day  on  which 
our  Lord  rose  from  the  dead,  and  here  am  I  wasting  and  idling  away 
my  time  when  I  should  be  over  in  that  church  doing  homage  to  God." 

These  words  were  followed  by  another  long  silence.  This  time  it 
was  Mr.  Meredith  who  spoke.  He  was  a  man  of  perhaps  three  score 
and  five,  with  an  air  of  prosperity  written  over  his  whole  being. 

"Speaking  of  the  Resurrection,"  said  Meredith,  "reminds  me  of  a 
little  incident  which  occurred  a  few  nights  ago.  I  had  just  dropped  into 
one  of  the  restaurants  down  on  Milan  street  for  supper,  and  was  seated 
at  one  of  the  tables  which  faced  the  street,  when  a  middle-aged  man 
entered,  looked  around  for  an  empty  table,  and  finally  walked  over  and 
seated  himself  at  the  vacant  chair  at  my  table.  During  the  meal  we 
commented  on  various  topics  of  the  day,  and  soon  an  intimacy  sprang 
up,  which  even  now  I  am  unable  to  explain.  We  had  been  gazing  at 
the  stream  of  people  continually  passing  when  he  turned  sharply  to  me 
and  remarked :  'Have  you  ever  thought  or  wondered  where  all  those 
people  come  from  and  where  they  are  going?  You  know  they  remind 
me  of  a  whirlpool.  The  form  remains  the  same,  but  each  particle 
has  been  replaced  thousands  of  times  each  day.  We  could  look  at 
that  crowd  out  there  for  hours  and  never  notice  a  change  in  its  forma- 
tion ;  yet  we  would  never  observe  the  same  face  twice.  Where  do  they 
come  from  and  where  are  they  going?' 

"I  pondered  over  this  question  for  a  few  moments,  and  confessed 
that  I  could  not  answer.  However,  I  was  certain  of  one  thing  and  that 
was  that  ultimately  they  all  came  from  God. 

"  'That,'  he  replied,  'is  just  the  answer  I  expected  you  to  give.  But 
have  you  ever  considered  the  possibility  of  there  being  no  God?'  I  told 
him  that  such  a  thing  was  too  absurd  even  to  entertain.  Looking  me 
straight  in  the  eyes  he  said :  T  can  trust  you,  because  I  know  you  will 
understand  my  philosophy  of  life.  You've  seen  the  world  and  know 
what  it  has  to  offer.  I'm  going  to  tell  you  something  that  I've  never 
before  breathed  to  a  living  soul,  and  that  is  the  story  of  my  life  from 
the  time  I  left  high  school.'  " 

Mr.  Meredith  at  this  point  of  his  narration  paused  to  light  a  cigar. 
Settling  back  in  a  more  comfortable  position  he  continued: 

"It  was  indeed  a  fantastical  life  that  the  man  had  led.    But  here 
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is  the  story  in  his  own  words:  'I  was  seventeen  when  I  graduated  from 
high  school  with  great  honors.  After  the  commencement  exercises, 
flushed  with  success,  I  rushed  into  the  waiting  arms  of  my  mother, 
who  had  come  to  witness  my  triumph.  We  were  soon  pushing  and 
jostling  our  way  towards  the  exit,  and  at  last  found  ourselves  in  the 
street.  We  walked  to  the  corner  to  catch  the  car  which  for  once  hove 
in  sight  in  a  few  minutes.  I  had  just  turned  around  to  say  a  few  words 
to  a  friend  when  suddenly  I  heard  a  screeching  of  brakes,  a  scream, 
an  indescribably  dull  sound.  On  looking  I  beheld  the  sight  that  was 
destined  to  change  the  whole  trend  of  my  life.  There  in  the  street, 
entangled  amidst  the  wheels  and  the  bumper  of  an  automobile  was  my 
mother,  the  only  one  in  the  world  who  cared  for  me,  the  only  one  to 
whom  I  could  take  my  troubles  and  know  that  I  would  be  understood 
and  comforted.  Of  what  immediately  followed  I  have  no  recollection. 
When  I  returned  to  consciousness  I  was  in  my  own  room  at  home.  In 
a  few  days  I  felt  strong  enough  to  get  up,  and  on  going  into  the  next 
room  I  encountered  a  nurse  who  asked  me  if  I  was  sufficiently  well  to 
see  my  mother  in  the  hospital.  Then  the  whole  scene  flashed  back 
through  my  mind.  I  dressed  hurriedly  and  rushed  down  to 'the  hos- 
pital. There  I  was  informed  that  my  mother  was  conscious  but  could 
not  live.  I  was  scarcely  able  to  recognize  her.  Her  face  was  distorted 
with  excessive  agony.  She  barely  knew  me.  I  prayed  God  to  send 
an  end  to  her  suffering.  But  alas!  it  was  not  to  be  thus.  For  three 
long  days  and  nights  she  writhed  in  pain  before  she  breathed  her  last. 

"  Tt  was  during  those  unbelievably  agonizing  days  that  the  thought 
came  to  me  that  if  there  really  was  a  God  he  could  not  let  any  mortal, 
and  especially  my  mother,  endure  such  pain.  That  year  I  went  to 
college  and  among  the  studies  I  elected  was  mental  philosophy  taught 
by  a  professor  who  was  an  atheist.  It  was  only  a  short  time  before  I 
accepted  his  doctrines  as  true.  When  I  graduated  I  was  a  confirmed 
atheist  and  fully  resolved  to  live  as  such.  If  there  were  no  God  there 
was  no  reason  why  I  should  restrain  my  slightest  whim,  since  I  would 
not  be  punished  in  the  next  life.  Having  firmly  convinced  myself  of 
the  infallibility  of  this  line  of  reasoning  I  went  out  into  the  world. 

"  'My  first  act  was  to  call  upon  an  old  man  whom  I  knew  to  be 
exceedingly  prosperous  and  ask  him  for  a  position.  He  made  me  his 
private  secretary.  He  soon  became  very  much  attached  to  me  and  one 
day  told  me  that  he  had  designated  me  as  his  universal  heir.  Three 
months  later  he  was  found  dead  in  his  room,  presumably  stricken  with 
heart  failure.  But  what  the  world  never  knew  was  that  I  had  poisoned 
him. 

"  'I  now  had  unlimited  funds  at  my  disposal  and  decided  to  go 
abroad  and  continue  my  studies.  After  spending  a  few  years  in  various 
foreign  countries  I  returned  to  my  native  land.  From  this  time  on  I 
devoted  all  my  energies  to  the  further  accumulation  of  money.  The 
one  object  of  my  existence  was  to  have  the  largest  private  fortune  in 
the  world.  Where  I  got  it,  how  I  got  it  or  from  whom,  was  not  con- 
sidered.   With  me,  at  least,  the  end  justified  the  means.   As  a  result  of 
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my  mania  I  determined  to  wreak  vengeance  on  all  who  had  ever  op- 
posed me  in  my  business  transactions.  You  may  remember  that  a  few 
years  ago  men  prominent  in  the  business  world  began  to  disappear  in 
alarming  numbers.  Where  they  went  to  has  remained  a  mystery  even 
to  this  day,  and  I  alone  can  give  an  account  of  their  fate.  I  tell  you 
these  things  without  any  fear  that  you  will  report  me  to  the  authorities, 
because  before  the  rising  of  another  sun  I  shall  have  found  a  solution 
to  the  eternal  question:  Is  there  a  God?  Tomorrow  the  uncertainty 
of  death  and  the  great  unknown  beyond  will  no  longer  exist  for  me.  Do 
you  know  that  through  some  cause  or  other  I  feel  much  better  now 
since  I  have  told  you  my  story?  Envy  me,  my  friend,  for  tomorrow  I 
shall  be  wiser  than  you.  Good-bye !'  With  these  words  he  walked  out 
of  the  restaurant  and  was  lost  in  the  crowd. 

"You  know,"  continued  Meredith,  "although  he  left  me  in  body, 
still  he  has  been  constantly  with  me  in  my  thoughts.  He  was  a  fool, 
but  at  least  he  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  By  the  way,  how  is 
our  baseball  team  coming  along?  I  hear  that  we  have  purchased  two 
players  that  set  their  leagues  afire  last  season."  He  then  drew  out  his 
watch  and  a  low  whistle  escaped  his  lips. 

"Good  Lord!"  he  exclaimed,  "I  am  already  late  for  my  appoint- 
ment." He  arose  saying:  "Well,  don't  let  my  story  ruin  the  rest  of 
the  day.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  forget  it."  Then  he  parted  com- 
pany with  us. 

A  long  silence  reigned  after  his  departure,  but  it  was  once  more 
broken  by  Mr.  Holt. 

"You  know,"  said  he,  "that  was  certainly  a  strange  story.  By  the 
way  who  is  this  man  and  where  did  he  come  from?" 

"I  cannot  say,"  I  replied.  "All  I  know  is  that  he  has  been  in 
town  for  about  a  year  and  is  well  spoken  of  by  everybody,  but  no  one 
has  any  information  as  to  his  past.  Really  my  knowledge  of  him  is 
limited  to  the  fact  that  he  is  no  longer  in  active  business.  Say,  but  that 
story  of  his  is  beginning  to  affect  me.  How  did  you  come  out  at  the 
races  last  week?" 

"Oh,  I  made  a  few  long  shots,"  answered  Holt,  "but  as  usual  the 
bookies  are  going  to  live  on  my  money  next  week.  But,  by  Jove,  this 
man  Meredith  is  queer,  to  say  the  least.  Do  you  really  think  his  stroy 
true  " 

"No,  I  don't,  because  I  can't  see  how  anyone  could  do  such  things. 
It  would  take  a  man  possessed  by  the  devil  and  with  absolutely  no  con- 
science to  commit  such  abominable  crimes." 

"How  about  these  gunmen?"  asked  Holt. 

"Yes,  I  guess  you're  right.  It  only  goes  to  prove  what  Cicero  once 
said,  that  a  learned  man  with  no  morals  is  the  most  dangerous  of 
criminals." 

"Well,  if  I  keep  thinking  about  this  much  longer  it  will  ruin  my 
whole  day.    By  the  way,  you'll  be  here  this  evening,  won't  you?" 

"I  suppose  so,  Mr.  Holt,"  I  responded. 
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"Meet  me  in  the  billiard  room  at  about  eight-thirty  and  I'll  give 
you  a  few  pointers  in  the  art  of  billiards." 

"You'll  certainly  have  to  show  more  form  than  you  did  last  Sun- 
day. I  forgot  to  tell  you,  I  am  in  line  for  congratulations.  I  made 
the  eighteen  holes  in  less  than  a  hundred  yesterday." 

Holt  looked  at  me  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  and  said  with  a  smile: 

"You  are  to  be  congratulated,  sir.  Last  week  I  told  all  my  friends 
that  I  too  had  made  it  in  less  than  a  hundred,  but  yesterday,  while 
gloating  over  my  score  card,  I  added  the  strokes  up  again  and  found 
that  I  had  made  a  mistake  in  addition.  It  was  109  instead  of  99."  At 
this  we  both  laughed  and  he  left  the  club,  while  I  pondered  all  alone 
over  Meredith's  weird  story. 

At  the  appointed  hour  we  were  at  our  game  of  billiards.  Both  of 
us  were  off  our  game  and  were  giving  alibis  when  a  page  informed  me 
that  there  was  a  call  for  me  on  the  'phone.  I  hastily  made  my  way  to 
the  booth.  To  my  surprise  a  lady's  voice  requested  Mr.  Holt  and  my- 
self to  come  at  once  to  Meredith's  house.  I  replied  that  we  would  be 
there  in  a  few  minutes.  Without  any  hesitation  we  decided  to  accept 
the  strange  and  unexpected  invitation.  Hailing  a  taxi  we  were  soon 
on  our  way.  The  taxi  stopped  before  an  imposing  mansion.  We 
noticed  that  it  was  brilliantly  lighted. 

"I  suppose,"  said  my  companion,  "that  he  is  giving  a  party." 

"Looks  that  way,"  I  replied. 

We  rang  the  bell  and  were  admitted  by  a  servant,  who  conducted 
us  upstairs  to  a  room  on  the  left  of  the  landing.  There,  to  our  aston- 
ment,  we  were  met  by  a  nurse.  Imagine  our  still  greater  astonishment 
when  on  stepping  into  the  room  we  found  our  host  in  bed.  Speaking 
just  above  a  whisper  he  said: 

"Gentlemen,  this  morning  I  told  you  a  strange  tale;  but  I  have  a 
stranger  one  in  store  for  you  tonight." 

I  looked  from  him  to  Holt.  In  Meredith's  eyes  there  shone  an  un- 
earthly light.  "Gentlemen,"  he  continued,  "the  story  that  I  told  you 
this  morning  is  not  the  story  of  another,  but  of  my  own  life.  When  I 
left  you  I  had  fully  determined  to  end  this  life  and  explore  the  life 
hereafter,  if  there  was  any.  I  came  home,  and,  settling  myself  in  a 
large  chair,  took  a  dose  of  strychnine.  But  the  very  instant  I  had 
taken  the  poison  life  became  suddenly  excessively  sweet.  Every  fibre 
of  my  being  cried  out  for  life.  I  quickly  realized  that  the  world,  with 
all  its  cares  and  crosses,  was  a  good  world  after  all.  The  desire  to  live 
became  so  strong  in  me  that  I  at  once  summoned  my  physician  and  in 
a  few  Words  told  him  what  had  happened.  He  gave  me  a  powerful 
antidote,  but  for  the  last  three  hours  I  have  undergone  the  pains  of 
hell.  I  feel  that  the  end  is  near.  It  is  only  a  few  minutes  now,  and 
then  that  question  which  has  puzzled  me  so  long  will  be  answered.  It 
seems  that  the  lower  I  sink  the  less  grows  my  conviction  that  there  is 
no  God.  But  I  was  not  a  hypocrite.  I  lived  according  to  my  belief.  It 
was  just  a  great  gamble.  If  there  is  no  God,  I  have  won.  If  there  is, 
I  am  lost.    It's  just  a  gamble.    Tell  me  what  is  wrong  with  the  lights. 
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They  are  getting  dim.  The  bed  is  falling  from  under  me.  The  walls — 
Look!  I—" 

Making  one  supreme  effort  he  raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  and 
with  a  voice  becoming  stronger  and  stronger  he  shrieked: 

"Don't,  don't  leave  me !  What  are  you  laughing  at?  You  are  sneer- 
ing at  me.  You  are!  Oh,  what  a  fool  I  was!  Oh,  what — Oh!  my 
God,  I  have  lost." 

He  fell  back,  and  the  lids  slowly  closed  over  his  glazed  eyes.  The 
nurse  rushed  in,  but  she  could  do  nothing.  Holt  and  I  stared  at  each 
other  and  as  if  by  mutual  understanding  arose  silently  and  walked  out 
of  the  house.  Not  a  word  did  we  speak  all  the  way  back  to  the  club, 
but  before  separating,  my  friend,  heaving  a  heavy  sigh,  managed  to 
say: 

"Merciful  God,  have  mercy  on  his  soul!" 

And  I  could  merely  whisper: 

"Amen." 
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A  Uatt&mttg  Sag 

HUGH    G.    MULHERIN 

"Frank,"  asked  the  fond  mother,  "have  you  noticed  how  Edward 
has  been  acting  lately?" 

"No,  Martha.  But  he  has  been  going  out  almost  every  night  for 
over  a  month.  He  never  stays  at  home.  Why  do  you  ask  me?  You 
seem  worried,  dear.     He  hasn't  been  giving  you  any  trouble,  has  he?" 

With  this  question  Mr.  Walters  moved  his  chair  a  bit  closer  to  his 
wife,  and  laid  aside  his  paper. 

"Oh,  no,  dear,"  the  mother  made  haste  to  answer,  "but  he  has 
been  out  almost  every  night  for  the  last  month  as  you  say.  I  don't 
know  where  he  goes,  and  that  is  what  worries  me.  If  I  ask  him  where 
he  is  going,  he  either  tells  me  that  it  is  to  see  Mary  Burton,  Joe  Bur- 
ton's youngest  daughter,  who  is  a  nice  young  lady,  or  he  evades  the 
question  by  just  saying  'some  friend.'  Oh,  Frank,  I  do  hope  he  has 
not  fallen  in  with  bad  companions.  When  he  goes  to  visit  Mary  he 
comes  in  about  eleven  or  eleven-thirty,  and  retires  immediately,  and 
is  asleep  in  a  few  minutes.  On  the  other  nights,  however,  he  never 
gets  in  until  after  one.  These  nights  he  undresses  very  slowly  and  in  a 
slip-shod  manner.  Nor  does  he  go  to  sleep  right  away,  but  tosses  rest- 
lessly for  about  an  hour,  and  then  drops  off  into  a  troubled  slumber. 
Frank,"  she  concluded,  "you  must  talk  to  him,  and  find  out  how  he  is 
spending  his  evenings." 

With  loving  kind  words  the  father  kissed  away  the  tears  that  be- 
dewed the  mother's  cheek.  He  promised  to  talk  to  Edward  and  dis- 
cover where  he  was  going. 

"Now,  mother,  don't  distress  yourself  any  more  about  this  matter, 
and,  don't  let  Edward  know  that  you  spoke  to  me.  He  is  dressing  to 
go  out  now,  isn't  he  " 

"Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Walters. 

"Has  he  been  to  see  Mary  Burton  lately?  Only  last  night?  Well 
he  won't  be  going  there  again  tonight.  But,  here  he  comes.  Step  into 
the  sitting  room  and  pretend  that  you  are  hunting  a  book  for  me,  and 
don't  come  out  until  I  call  you." 

Mrs.  Walters,  going  into  the  sitting  room,  did  not  look  for  a  book, 
but,  falling  on  her  knees  before  a  picture  of  the  Blessed  Mother, 
breathed  out  a  prayer  for  her  son  to  the  Mother  of  Sorrows. 

Edward,  a  handsome  youth  of  eighteen,  came  into  his  father's 
presence  a  few  seconds  after  his  mother  had  left  the  room.  He  began 
a  search  for  his  cap,  which  he  had  carelessly  thrown  on  the  sofa  when 
he  came  home  for  supper. 

Mr.  Walters,  looking  over  the  paper  which  he  had  recovered,  in- 
quired in  pleasant  tone: 

"Going  out,  Edward?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Are  you  going  to  a  dance,  or  will  you  honor  some  fair  lady  with 
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your  gracious  presence?  I  suppose  a  handsome  young  man  like  you 
has  quite  a  job  on  his  hands  to  keep  the  girls  off,  eh?" 

"Oh,  no,"  Edward  said  in  a  good-natured  way,  "you  see,  I  have 
special  police  for  protection.  I  am  not  going  to  a  dance,  but  to  see  a 
friend  of  mine.    It's  late  now,  so  I  had  better  be  going." 

"Would  you  like  to  use  the  car  tonight?" 

"Thank  you,  Dad,  I  would."  Edward's  face  lit  up  with  happiness, 
for  he  was  not  permitted  to  use  the  car  at  night  except  on  very  special 
occasions. 

"Well,"  said  his  father,  "drive  mother  and  me  up  to  Aunt  Mary's, 
and  leave  us  there.  As  I  don't  suppose  you  would  stay  at  a  young 
lady's  house  later  than  eleven,  you  can  call  for  us  at  about  eleven- 
thirty." 

The  boy  hesitated  nervously  for  a  few  seconds,  but  finally  with  a 
forced  smile  replied: 

"Why  certainly,  Dad." 

"Mother,"  called  Mr.  Walters,  "don't  bother  about  that  book.  Get 
your  bonnet  on,  Edward  is  going  to  drive  us  up  to  Mary's;  we  haven't 
been  to  see  her  in  quite  a  while,  and  besides,  it  is  a  beautiful  moonlight 
night  and  the  drive  will  be  pleasant." 

Twenty  minutes  later  Edward  stopped  the  car  in  front  of  his  aunt's 
house.  After  alighting  and  assisting  his  wife  out,  Mr.  Walters  turned 
towards  his  son,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  enough  change.  Edward 
told  him  that  he  had  several  dollars. 

"Well,  son,  take  this.  It  might  come  in  handy  tonight."  With 
these  words  he  gave  the  boy  a  five  dollar  bill. 

"Thank  you,  sir!  You  may  be  sure  that  it  will  come  in  handy. 
Well,  good-bye;  I'll  be  back  at  eleven-fifteen  sharp." 

As  he  started  the  car  Mrs.  Walters  begged  him  to  be  careful  and 
to  drive  slowly.  She  did  not  take  her  eyes  off  the  car  until  the  rear 
light  was  enveloped  in  darkness.  Her  lips  were  moving  in  prayer  as 
she  turned  to  enter  the  house. 

Promptly  at  eleven-fifteen  Edward  returned  to  meet  his  parents. 
When  he  entered  the  house  he  was  subjected  to  a  few  pleasant  banter- 
ings  as  to  how  he  had  spent  the  evening.  He  was  in  an  exceptionally 
good  humor,  which  proved  that  his  evening's  entertainment  had  been 
anything  but  disagreeable.  After  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Walters  decided 
that  they  had  better  leave  as  it  was  growing  late.  Bidding  Aunt  Mary 
good  night,  and  promising  to  call  again  soon,  the  Walters  family  took 
their  departure. 

It  was  a  beautiful  night,  and  the  ride  a  most  enjoyable  one.  There 
was  no  wind  and  the  moon  together  with  a  myriad  of  sparkling  stars 
cast  a  soft  glow  upon  the  earth.  Edward's  cheerful  mood  was  very 
marked.  His  father  did  not  fail  to  make  note  of  this,  and  before  they 
reached  home  he  had  drawn  some  very  self-satisfying  conclusions. 

It  was  in  the  "wee  sma"  hours  of  the  morning  when  Mr.  Walters 
slipped  noiselessly  to  the  bed-room  of  his  son.  Hesitating  for  a  few 
brief  moments  at  the  door  to  make  assurance  that  Edward  was  asleep, 
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he  entered  quietly  and  made  his  way  to  where  the  boy  had  deposited 
his  trousers. 

"Hra!  just  as  I  thought,"  he  muttered  as  he  drew  a  roll  of  paper 
money  out  of  one  of  the  pockets.  A  hasty  count  showed  the  roll  to 
amount  to  at  least  twenty-five  dollars.  Replacing  the  trousers  he  left 
the  room. 

The  next  morning  Edward  came  down  to  breakfast  in  the  same 
good  humor  that  was  so  noticeable  the  night  before.  During  the  meal 
the  father  asked  his  son  to  drop  by  his  office  some  time  between  eleven 
and  one  o'clock  as  he  had  some  little  work  for  him  to  do.  Edward 
promised,  remembering  the  permission  to  use  the  car  on  the  previous 
night  and  hoping  to  use  it  more  frequently  in  the  future.  He  said  he 
would  be  there  at  eleven  o'clock. 

"Have  a  seat,  Edward,"  said  Mr.  Walters  as  his  son  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  appointed  time,  "I'll  see  you  in  just  a  few  minutes." 
When  he  had  finished  his  dictation  and  dismissed  his  stenographer,  he 
turned  to  Edward  and  passed  a  few  pleasantries  about  the  weather. 
With  skill  and  tact  peculiar  to  loving  fathers,  he  gradually  directed  the 
conversation  into  the  main  channel. 

At  first  he  chided  his  son  for  the  many  sleepless  nights  he  had 
caused  his  mother.  He  told  how  she  had  lain  awake  until  the'  early 
hours  of  the  morning,  praying  that  her  son  might  return  safely  from 
wherever  he  was.  He  called  attention  to  the  increase  of  silvery  streaks 
in  her  still  beautiful  black  hair.  Two  moist  drops  appeared  in  the 
eyes  of  Mr.  Walter  as  he  pictured  for  his  son  what  would  be  the  result 
of  his  conduct  if  he  did  not  mend  his  ways.  That  beautiful  flower 
which  both  loved  and  cherished  would  not  keep  its  beauty  and  frag- 
rance, but  must  wither  away  unless  shielded  from  the  storms  of  life  by 
loving  protectors.  He  ended  by  telling  how,  on  the  preceding  night, 
he  had  gone  into  his  son's  room  and  discovered  a  large  sum  of  money. 
In  a  broken  voice  he  almost  sobbed  out: 

"Come,  Edward,  tell  your  old  Dad  the  truth;  be  a  man.  You  know 
I  want  to  be  your  pal.    How  did  you  get  that  money?" 

Edward,  fight  as  hard  as  he  would,  could  not  hold  back  his  tears, 
and,  in  a  voice  choked  with  emotion,  he  told  his  "pal"  the  truth.  His 
story  was  not  an  unusual  one.  He  had  mixed  with  bad  companions  who 
soon  made  him  one  of  them.  First  he  had  learned  to  play  poker,  "a 
man's  game,"  as  they  had  told  him.  He  had  won  quite  a  sum  the  first 
few  nights  he  had  joined  them.  Then  he  began  to  lose,  not  much,  in- 
deed, but  all  that  he  had  for  spending  money.  They  told  him  that 
whiskey  was  the  key  to  success  in  poker;  it  enlivened  both  the  mind 
and  the  spirit;  made  you  think  clearly  and  rationally.  Soon  after  his 
initiation  into  the  science  and  art  of  poker  he  acquired  a  taste  for 
liquors. 

Last  night  when  he  had  gone  to  play  he  found  that  a  "wonderful" 
party  had  been  arranged  by  the  boys.  They  were  to  gamble  until  mid- 
night and  then  go  for  a  nice  long  ride  to  a  neighboring  town  where  they 
could  get  plenty  of  liquor  and  have  a  "keen"  time,  as  they  told  him. 
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Remembering  that  he  had  to  return  for  his  parents,  he  had  excused  him- 
self, though  he  felt  somewhat  ashamed.  He  was  chagrined  at  the  re- 
marks of  the  older  boys,  who  called  him  "mamma's  nice  little  boy  who 
had  to  be  in  at  twelve."  He  tried  to  laugh  off  their  taunts,  but  they 
burned  deeply.  He  now  began  to  entertain  a  hate  and  disgust  for  his 
companions,  who  but  a  short  time  before  were  "real  men"  in  his  esti- 
mation. The  fact  that  he  had  to  drive  his  father  and  mother  home 
deterred  him  from  indulging  in  any  of  the  liquors  proffered  him  last 
night.  "Lady  Luck"  was  with  him,  however,  and  he  had  won  some 
thirty  dollars.  When  he  left  the  place  he  felt  a  distinct  aversion  and 
loathing  for  it  and  was  firmly  resolved  never  to  return. 

When  Edward  came  to  the  end  of  his  story  he  had  ceased  to  cry. 
His  eyes  were  lit  with  a  fiery  light,  enkindled  by  the  firm  resolve  in  his 
manly  breast  never  more  to  wander  from  the  straight  and  narrow  path. 

The  prayers  of  a  mother  to  the  Mother  of  Sorrows  for  the  safety 
of  her  son  had  been  answered. 
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A  COLLEGE  DEBATING  TEAM. 

FELIX   CIRLOT 

We  have  rejoiced  in  noting  the  increased  interest  in  athletics  that 
has  been  manifested  in  all  ways  during  recent  years  at  Spring  Hill,  but 
especially  by  the  increased  number  of  trips  which  our  teams  have  been 
allowed  to  make,  thus  bringing  us  nearer  to  the  standards  by  the  larger 
colleges  in  this  respect.  This  is  as  it  should  be;  for  athletics  are  a 
great  asset  to  any  institution  when  not  carried  to  extremes,  and  a  good 
schedule  adds  greatly  to  a  college's  prestige  and  frequently  determines 
students  to  choose  one  particular  college  in  preference  to  another.  But 
in  our  attention  to  athletic  trips,  which  ought  to  be  made  better  every 
year,  have  we  not  allowed  ourselves  to  drop  behind  other  institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  a  most  important  respect — that  of  intercollegiate 
debating? 

We  read  continually  of  the  debates  between  various  colleges  and 
universities,  for  example,  Alabama  and  Mississippi  A.  and  M. ;  and  yet 
we,  who  pride  ourselves  on  our  scholastic  standards — and  we  have  just 
reason  to  do  so — do  not  even  attempt  nowadays  to  hold  debates  with 
any  college  whatsoever.  It  is  eleven  years  since  we  have  had  an  inter- 
collegiate debate. 

This  fact  is  to  be  the  more  regretted  because  it  is  our  hinest  opinion 
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that  against  any  other  college  we  ought  to  have  an  advantage  due  to  our 
excellent,  almost  invaluable,  course  in  philosophy.  Even  against  a 
university  team  we  would  have  nothing  to  lose  and  all  to  gain,  with  a 
fair  chance  of  making  the  gain.  Last  year  we  think  a  specially  fine 
opportunity  was  missed,  as  there  were  in  the  graduating  class  at  least 
three  superb  debaters,  eloquent  and  logical,  as  was  clearly  evidenced 
in  the  philosophical  disputation  held  near  the  end  of  the  year.  We 
would  have  been  willing  to  back  such  a  team  against  the  best  any 
Southern  university  could  have  sent  against  them. 

But  while  that  opportunity  was  allowed  to  slip  by,  yet  there  always 
have  been  and  always  will  be  students  who,  through  the  aid  of  their 
studies  especially  in  philosophy,  are  capable  of  upholding  the  honor 
of  Spring  Hill  on  the  scholastic  field  of  battle  as  others  have  done  upon 
the  athletic  field.  Nor  can  the  advantage  of  holding  annual  debating 
encounters  with  our  neighboring  institutions  be  easily  overestimated.  If 
it  were  understood  that  every  year  during  the  second  semester  there 
would  be  these  intercollegiate  debates,  that  they  were  already  sched- 
uled, that  the  team  was  open  to  any  college  man  able  to  make  it,  and 
that  special  coaches  would  be  assigned  to  train  and  prepare  those  offer- 
ing themselves,  we  believe  that  the  interest  would  be  unbounded  and 
would  work  for  much  better  all-around  scholarship  on  the  part  of  the 
student  body.  Those  entering  would  most  undoubtedly  profit  greatly, 
and  the  college  would  gain  by  becoming  better  known,  especially  if 
its  teams  were  successful,  as  we  believe  the  philosophical  training  re- 
ceived here  would  make  not  improbable. 

But,  of  course,  such  things  cannot  be  done  without  the  most  hearty 
co-operation  and  direction  on  the  part  of  the  faculty,  both  in  arranging 
the  debates  and  in  coaching  the  teams.  There  is  a  natural  repugnance 
on  the  part  of  students  to  undertake  such  a  thing  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility. But  let  the  faculty  arrange  such  debates,  let  them  appeal  to 
the  student  body  to  uphold  the  honor  of  their  Alma  Mater,  and  the  re- 
sponse, we  feel  sure,  will  be  most  inspiring  and  satisfactory.  Nothing 
can  be  done  this  year,  next  year  may  be  too  early;  but  let  us  set  such  a 
program  before  us  to  be  carried  out  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and 
in  due  time  we  can  plant  Spring  Hill's  colors  on  the  pinnacle  of  South- 
ern scholardom. 

****** 

GOLF  AT  SPRING  HILL. 

LOUIS    MULHERIN 

The  Hillians  have  at  last  been  bitten  by  the  "golf  bug."  The  exact 
date  is  not  known.  But  last  September  some  of  the  "cases"  had  ad- 
vanced so  far  that  several  golf-bags  were  in  evidence  among  the  luggage 
of  the  students  returning  from  vacation.  Soon  the  golf  enthusiasts 
were  knocking  the  little  white  balls  all  over  the  campus.  The  tee,  the 
long  drive,  the  tramp  from  tee  to  hole,  the  hazards  and  bunkers,  the 
green,  none  of  these  existed.  But  a  golfer  must  have  a  strong  and  vivid 
imagination,  for  interest  and  sincerity  were  not  lacking  in  their  simple 
manoeuvres.    However,  they  soon  tired  of  this;  the  space  was  too  lim- 
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ited,  too  barren.  Necessity  is  still  the  mother  of  Invention,  and  these 
invincible  Hillians,  under  the  guidance  of  Father  Wallace,  turned  their 
eyes  towards  the  extensive  grounds  of  Maxon  Field.  The  land,  the 
players,  the  desire,  and  the  leadership  were  present.  So  a  club  was 
formed  to  finance  the  construction  of  a  golf  course.  Mr.  Matthias 
Mahorner,  Jr.,  of  Mobile,  a  devoted  alumnus,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Spring  Hill  College  Golf  Club.  With  his  executive  ability  the  plans 
for  financing  this  venture  were  soon  under  way.  Today  Spring  Hill  is 
the  proud  possessor  of  a  golf  course,  which,  though  not  perfected,  for 
that  takes  years,  still  promises  to  be  among  the  best. 

Spring  Hill  has  long  been  noted  for  its  splendid  system  of  athletics, 
whereby  every  student  takes  active  part  in  some  form  of  athletics  with 
his  peers  in  ability.  The  addition  of  golf  links  as  a  means  for  healthy 
exercises  makes  our  plan  of  athletics  as  near  to  perfection  as  we  mortals 
can  aspire.  The  student,  whose  nature  it  is  to  avoid  strenuous  exer- 
cise, will  find  a  pleasant  and  fascinating  way  to  build  up  a  strong  body 

by  spending  his  hours  of  leisure  on  our  new  golf  course. 

****** 

ARE  YOU  A  MONKEY? 

A.    J.    CROCY 

The  story  is  told  of  how  a  professor  once  tried  to  prove  the  theory 
of  Evolution  in  the  sense  of  transformation  by  an  experiment.  He 
placed  a  fish  in  a  large  tank  of  water,  hoping  thus  to  cause  the  fish 
gradually  to  develop  the  characteristics  of  a  land  animal.  He  trained 
the  fish  to  take  food  from  his  fingers.  When  only  a  little  puddle  was 
left  in  the  tank,  the  fish  wriggled  out  farther  and  farther  upon  the  dirt 
and  sand  to  take  the  food  from  the  professor's  fingers.  It  finally  be- 
came so  accustomed  to  living  out  of  the  water  that  its  fins  developed 
sufficiently  to  assume  in  part  the  function  of  legs.  One  morning  the 
professor  coaxed  the  fish  to  follow  him  across  a  wet  log  that  lay  across 
a  ditch  in  his  back  yard.  The  poor  fish  slipped  into  the  ditch  and  was 
drowned.  I  admit  this  story  is  slightly  exaggerated,  but  it  suggests 
the  intellectual  rot  which  the  atrophied  antiquated  professors  of  ex- 
treme evolution  are  endeavoring  to  foster  as  certain  dogma. 

One  of  the  sacred  doctrines  of  the  insipid  students  of  evolution  is 
that  similarity  of  structure  argues  similarity  of  origin.  Any  one  read- 
ing the  wondrous  fairy  tales  propounded  as  proof  of  this  theory  can 
hardly  believe  that  a  sane  man  could  hold  them  to  be  true.  Their  very 
absurdity  makes  comment  unnecessary,  for  we  are  still  living  in  the 
age  of  reason.  Let  us  therefore  proceed  to  a  more  sensible  discussion 
of  the  above. 

To  the  evolutionist  this  theory  means  that  where  we  have  simi- 
larity of  organization  together  with  similarity  of  habits,  operations, 
and  so  on,  similarity  of  origin  must  follow.  Such  a  theory  as  this  be- 
comes immediately  popular.  And  why?  Because  once  the  brute 
animality  of  man's  origin  is  established  away  goes  morality,  law  and 
the  spirituality  of  man's  nature.  Huxley  says  that  man,  if  his  adult 
and  perfect  structure  be  compared  to  that  of  an  animal,  exhibits  as 
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might  be  expected  a  marvelous  likeness  of  organization.  This  is  all 
very  true,  as  far  as  it  goes;  but  after  so  called  serious  investigation  we 
are  brought  to  the  absurd  conclusion :  that  man  is  of  the  same  order  as 
the  apes,  or  to  use  the  more  common  expression,  is  a  descendant  of  the 
ape. 

What  are  we  to  say  to  this?  Shall  we  swallow  it,  bait,  hook  and 
line?  No!  not  if  we  have  any  respect  for  the  truth.  Similarity  of 
structure  does  not  argue  similarity  of  origin.  I  may  imitate  a  wet 
horse  in  wet  sand  but  no  power  of  mine  will  make  that  horse  move. 
There  may  be  a  certain  degree  of  similarity,  but  does  it  follow  that 
one  owes  its  origin  to  the  other?  It  might  as  well  say  that  because  a 
man  acts  like  an  ass,  he  is  a  brother  to  an  ass, — although  in  some  in- 
stances it  seems  to  be  true.  The  fact  that  accidental  qualities  of  man 
and  ape  have  a  certain  amount  of  similarity  cannot  form  the  basis  of 
a  sound  argument.  We  can  just  as  strongly  say  that  the  dissimilarity 
between  the  two  proves  conclusively  that  they  have  not  the  same  com- 
mon origin. 

Such  a  theory  as  evolutionists  propound  is  subversive  of  Christian 
thought  and  morality.  If  men  ever  seriously  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
of  man's  descent  from  an  animal,  they  will  think  no  more  of  killing 
one  another  than  they  do  of  killing  a  mere  dog. 

Tempered  by  human  mercy  and  instinct,  the  law  of  the  wild  and 
of  the  jungle  will  dominate.  Immorality  will  rule,  and  we  shall  degen- 
erate to  the  lowest  level.  If  man  is  only  an  animal  the  brutalities  in 
the  recent  war  were  virtues  instead  of  vices.  As  some  one  has  wisely 
stated,  if  Americans  were  well  advised,  they  would  in  their  program  of 
Americanization  first  of  all  aim  to  purge  American  universities  of 
their  excess  of  evolutionary  and  materialistic  thought. 

****** 

THE  OREGON  SCHOOL  QUESTION. 

LOUIS    J.    MULHERIN 

An  evil,  greater  perhaps  than  divorce,  has  recently  insinuated 
itself  into  tTie  statute  book  of  one  of  our  sister  states, — Oregon.  The 
Educational  Law  of  this  state,  which  is  to  be  effective  September,  1926, 
is  attracting  nation-wide  criticism.  Briefly,  the  law  was  made  to  do 
away  with  private  and  denominational  schools;  to  seize  the  plastic 
minds  of  the  potential  citizens  of  the  state  and  mould  them  according 
to  a  standard  pattern,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  producing  real 
Americans. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  conciliate  individual  freedom  with 
national  unity,  and  we  think  the  legislators  of  the  state  have  over- 
reached their  law-making  powers  when  they  infringe  upon  the  rights 
of  the  parent  to  educate  the  child,  a  right  founded  in  nature,  and  exist- 
ing by  priority  of  time  and  reason  to  the  right  of  the  state.  The  state 
is  formed  for  the  protection  of  just  such  rights,  not  to  destroy  them.  It 
appears  very  pitiable  to  see  men,  who  are  supposed  to  be  educated,  en- 
deavoring, by  an  arithmetical  process  of  counting  votes,  to  rearrange 
a  law  written  in  the  heart  of  mankind.    It  seems  to  us  a  clear  case  of 
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trying  to  make  the  end  justify  the  means.  The  end  is  good  and  ad- 
mirable, namely,  to  turn  out  loyal  and  true  American  citizens.  But  the 
means  adopted  are  entirely  too  drastic  and  altogether  unnecessary. 
Too  drastic,  because  they  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  the  family,  a 
society  essentially  anterior  to  the  state,  having  natural  rights  not  con- 
ferred by  the  state  and  not  to  be  destroyed  by  it.  Unnecessary,  for 
today,  as  well  as  yesterday,  as  history  proves,  the  denominational  and 
private  schools  are  just  as  capable  of  producing  the  right  kind  of 
American  citizens  as  are  the  schools  supported  by  general  taxation. 
Incidentally,  our  private  opinion  is  that  they  are  more  capable,  since 
religion  is  essential  to  man,  and  the  public  school  must,  of  course,  pre- 
clude all  idea  of  religion.  But  we  do  not  wish  to  urge  this  point  here. 
We  heartily  agree  with  the  Oregon  solons  that  the  continued  exist- 
ence and  prosperity  of  our  nation  requires  absolutely  that  our  young 
people  have  instilled  in  their  minds  an  interest  in,  and  a  love  for  their 
country.  But  we  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  this  principle  works  both 
ways.  When  we  curtail  the  personal  liberty  of  our  citizens  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  deprive  them  of  their  natural  rights,  we  are  crushing  the 
vital  force  within,  we  are  draining  the  life-blood  of  the  nation. 
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A.   J.    CROCY 

March     3.     Exhibition  by  the  Second  Year  Biology  Class. 

March  19.     Full  holiday.  Feast  of  St.  Joseph.  Solemn  High  Mass. 

March  21.     College  nine  vs.  Mobile  Bears. 

March  28.     Retreat  begins. 

April       1.     Easter  Sunday.    Solemn  High  Mass.    Retreat  closes. 

April       2.     Full  holiday.  Varsity  nine  vs.  Marion  on  College  diamond. 

April       3.     Varsity  vs.  Marion. 

April  5.  Varsity  leaves  on  road  trip  to  play  Loyola,  Tulane  and 
Louisiana  State  Universities. 

April       7.     Exhibition  by  the  Sophomore  Class. 

April     15.     Varsity  nine  vs.  Mobile  Bears  at  Monroe  Park. 

April  16.  Varsity  leaves  to  play  Laurel,  Hattiesburg,  Meridian  (Cot- 
ton States  League)  and  Marion. 

April  17.  Half  holiday.  Students  attend  opening  game  of  Southern 
League  in  Mobile. 

April.  17.  Rev.  Frs.  de  Boynes  and  Biever,  S.  J.,  arrive  as  guests  of 
Spring  Hill. 

April     18.     Half  holiday. 

April     23.     Varsity  vs.  L.  S.  U.  on  College  diamond. 

April     24.     Final  game  of  series  between  Spring  Hill  and  L.  S.  U. 


■ 
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Chronicle 


A.  J.  CROCY 

BIOLOGY  On  March  3  the  Biology  Class,  under  the  auspices 

EXHIBITION  of  the  Mendel  Club,  gave  an  account  of  itself  and 
presented  a  series  of  illustrated  lectures  on  the 
"Anatomy  of  the  Rabbit!"  The  lecturers  displayed  an  unusual  knowl- 
edge of  their  subject  and  careful  preparation.  Many  of  the  public, 
including  the  medical  men  of  Mobile,  were  present  and  all  declared 
the  exhibition  one  of  the  best  rendered  at  the  College  for  some  years. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  program  presented: 

Introduction    Mr.   Logan 

The  Skeletal  System Mr.  Billeaud 

The  Muscular  System  Mr.  Kaiser 

The  Respiratory  System  Mr.  Davidson 

The  Digestive  System  Mr.  Stewart 

The  Circulatory  System  Mr.  Aymond 

The  Nervous  System Mr.  Crocy 

RETREAT  On  Wednesday  night  of  Holy  Week,  Rev.  Fr.  F.  X. 

Twellmeyer,  S.  J.,  opened  the  annual  retreat  of  the 
students.  In  his  first  sermon  he  spoke  of  the  object  of  the  retreat  and 
it  was  indeed  edifying  to  note  the  results  of  his  words  which  were  evi- 
denced by  the  conduct  of  the  boys  throughout  the  retreat. 

By  their  silence  and  devotion  during  these  three  days  the  boys 
were  true  to  this  old  tradition  of  Spring  Hill  College,  and  it  was  indeed 
gratifying  to  note  the  spirit  of  the  boys  determined  to  do  their  best. 

With  the  Papal  Benediction  Father  Twellmeyer  brought  the  retreat 
to  a  close  on  Easter  Sunday  morning.  The  sermons  were  awe-inspiring 
and  I  feel  sure  in  saying  that  all  of  the  boys  will  reap  the  fruits  of  this 
retreat. 

NEW  GOLF         The  opening  of  the  new  golf  links  on  the  College 
LINKS  grounds  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  lovers  of 

that  sport  among  the  student  body.  The  course  is 
nine  holes  and  is  considered  very  sporty,  there  being  a  twenty-foot 
hazard  between  the  second  and  third  holes.  Spring  Hill  now  has  the 
distinction  of  being  one  of  the  few  colleges  in  the  South  that  can  boast 
of  a  golf  course.  The  game  has  become  very  popular  and  judging  by 
the  progress  made  by  many  of  the  enthusiasts  the  club  gives  promise 
of  producing  many  excellent  players. 

REFRIGERATING    Among  the  many  improvements  to  the  College  this 
plant  year  the  most  note-worthy  is  the  addition  of  a  new 

refrigerating  plant.  It  consists  of  two  large  cold 
storage  rooms  and  has  a  capacity  of  manufacturing  one  ton  of  ice  per 
day.  One  of  the  main  features  of  the  plant  is  that  it  can  be  so  regu- 
lated to  give  any  degree  of  refrigeration  desired.     The  necessity  of 
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such  an  equipment  was  foreseen  and  its  installation  will  prove  of  great 
value  to  the  institution. 

LIBRARY  Spring  Hill  is  not  guilty  of  any  pretence  in  boasting 

of  her  splendidly  equipped  library.  She  was  at  one 
time  the  proud  possessor  of  what  was  probably  the  best  college  library 
in  the  South,  but  a  great  number  of  her  thirty  thousand  volumes  were 
lost  in  a  disastrous  fire.  By  the  splendid  work  of  the  librarians,  how- 
ever, the  present  library  bids  fair  to  surpass  the  one  of  the  past.  Books 
comprising  every  phase  of  literature,  history  and  science  are  at  the 
students'  disposal.  The  fact  that  more  than  a  thousand  volumes  were 
issued  during  the  past  two  months  is  an  evident  proof  of  its  popularity 
among  the  boys. 

sophomore  In  Quinlan  Hall  Auditorium  on  the  night  of  April  7, 
exhibition  the  Sophomore  Class  presented  to  the  student  body 
some  specimens  of  the  work  they  have  been  doing  in 
their  public  speaking  class.  The  Sophomore  class,  the  largest  in  the 
college,  and,  by  common  consent,  the  most  enterprising,  furnished  a 
very  pleasing  evening's  entertainment.  The  program  was  entitled: 
"Some  Types  of  Oratory." 

Foreword — What  Is  Oratory?  Hugh  G.  Mulherin 

Specimen  Orations 
Deliberative :  In  favor  of  a  bill  prohibiting  divorce. ...Francis  B.  Gianotti 
Forensic :  A  defence  of  Deacon  Possum  charged  with  stealing  chickens 

Olivier  O.  Provosty 

Platform.    What  the  Voltaic  Cell  did  for  science Francis  O.  Schmidt 

Political :  The  United  States  and  the  Ruhr  Valley  question 

Stanley  H.  Cassidy 

Commemorative:  The  Acadians  of  Louisiana  Harold  C.  Dietlein 

Pulpit:  Forgive  our  Enemies Patrick  H.  Rice 

Eulogy:  Robert  E.  Lee Charles  W.  McKeown 

Post-Prandial:  A  Few  Florid  Remarks Daniel  E.  Hardie 
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MmztB  3ffrnm  %  Smtleuarb 

CLARENCE    J.    O'SHEE 

ON  THE  COLLEGE  LINKS 
D.  Casey:    Lissen,  Cholly.    I'll  bet  you  two  bucks  on  this  nine 
holes.     What  say? 

C.  C.  Conroy :    Righto !  old  chap.    Gimme  the  score  card ;  I'll  mark. 
Casey:     Bet's  off. 

We  noticed  that  the  rough  ground  on  holes  1,  3  and  4  has  been 
neatly  packed  down.  Yes,  our  old  friend  De  Rouen  has  started  play- 
ing; which  reminds  that  Few-words  the  Philosopher,  who  is  somewhat 
near-sighted,  yelled  out:  "Chase  the  cow  off  the  fairway;  I  want  to 
drive."     To  which  Lil  Bertha  answered:     "Pardon  me  for  getting  in 

your  way." 

*     *     *     *     * 

"More  power  to  you,"  said  O.  Provo,  after  Skipper  had  fruitlessly 
dug  up  the  turf  for  the  seventeenth  time. 

Pat  Rice  says  it's  so  nice  to  take  his  date  out  for  a  round  on  the 
new  college  links.  You  know  the  college  refuses  to  let  him  buy  the 
course. 

HOT  LIPS. 

"Hot  Lips" — it  is  only  a  nickname 

Attached  to  a  youth  we  all  know; 
He's  quite  very  tall  and  also  quite  long, 

And  maybe  you  think  he's  slow. 

Yet  to  this  we  may  truthfully  say 
'Tis  a  grave  mistake  on  your  parts; 

For  "Hot  Lips"  is  a  bit  of  a  poet, 

And  withal  a  great  breaker  of  hearts. 

Why!  Romie  was  only  a  shadow 

When  compared  to  this  man  of  much  fame, 

Who  rolls  out  such  beautiful  language 
At  each  poor  little  flapper  and  dame. 

,  *  *  *  *  * 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL  LORE. 

(Reprinted  by  special  request) 
Our  very  distinguished  student-assistant  librarian,  who  has  been 
devoting  much  time  to  delving  into  the  mysteries  of  Egyptian  an- 
tiquities, hands  us  the  following,  which  he  claims  is  the  first  transla- 
tion of  some  hieroglyphics  recently  unearthed  from  King  Tut's  tomb. 
We  give  it  space  in  this  column,  though  we  by  no  means  vouch  for  its 
genuineness  or  originality.     It  seems  to  us  that  we  came  across  it 
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many  years  ago  in  some  time-worn  joke  book.  Anyhow  here  goes, 
with  all  due  apologies: 

How  many  apples  did  Adam  and  Eve  eat?  Some  say  Eve  8  and 
Adam  2 — a  total  of  10  only.  Now  we  figure  things  out  differently. 
If  Eve  8  and  Adam  8  also,  the  total  would  be  16.  However,  even  these 
figures  seem  to  be  wrong.  For  if  Eve  8  and  Adam  82,  the  total  would 
be  90.  Scientific  men,  however,  on  the  strength  of  the  theory  that 
antediluvian  men  were  giants,  reason  something  like  this:  Eve  81  and 
Adam  82, — total  163.  This  too  is  wrong,  for  what  could  be  clearer 
than  if  Eve  81  and  Adam  812,  the  whole  number  would  be  893?  Still 
another  calculation  is  as  follows:  Eve  814  Adam  and  Adam  8124  Eve, 
giving  8938.  We  believe,  however,  the  true  solution  of  the  whole 
matter  to  be  this:  If  Eve  814  Adam,  then  Adam  8122  oblige  Eve, 
making  the  grand  total  8936. 

Whew!  if  the  Corona  could  stand  it,  we  can. 


MORNING  BULL  ON  THE  BOULEVARD. 

Our  friend  Atlee  (how  could  the  Breezes  blow  without  him?  is, 
as  you  well  know,  a  pitcher.  Coach  hasn't  discovered  this  fact  yet,  but 
it  is  so.  To  his  varied  assortment  of  curves  and  slants  he  has  added  an- 
other hook  that  continues  to  baffle  scientists  and  batters  alike.  He 
has  appropriately  named  it  the  "Whirl  Ball." 

***** 

No  doubt,  fellows,  you  are  tired,  of  the  old  gag  about  the  heaviest 

eater  in  the  college.     We  were  fully  determined  not  to  spring  it  in 

this  issue  of  the  Breezes.     However,  our  "oldest  alumnus,"  Fats  Bur- 

guieres,  who  spent  the  first  semester  of  this  year  up  at  the  "Crass,"  is 

due  a  little  publicity,  since  he  went  back  for  his  eighth  plate  of  Boston 

Favorites.     Messrs.  Cassidy,  De  Hoff  and  Casey  will  kindly  step  out 

and  go  to  the  foot  of  the  class. 

***** 

Prefect :    Get  up !  Breakfast,  breakfast ! 
Sarge:     Bring  it  on  in. 

We  know  beyond  the  penumbra  of  a  doubt  that  spring  has  come, 
what  with  Youd  and  Zeke  finding  crawfish  in  their  beds,  and  Willie 

sleeping  on  the  balcony. 

***** 

If  it  wasn't  for  that  good  old  after-breakfast  bull  session  every 
morning,  what  would  we  have  to  exist  for  at  the  dear  old  Collegium? 

I  ask  you. 

***** 

Stranger,  upon  seeing  a  mob  with  clubs  in  their  hands,  surging 
in  anger  around  a  dark-faced  young  man :  Run  for  the  sheriff,  friend, 
they  are  going  to  lynch  that  colored  boy. 

Nugent:  Calm  yourself.  It's  nobody  but  Skipper.  He  just  called 
one  of  Billeaud's  men  out  at  home. 
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You  can  see  the  starvation  act  every  day  for  nothing  if  you  just 
turn  your  eyes  over  to  "Buck"  Kaiser's  table  and  fix  your  lamps  on 
Judge  Cole.    Small  wonder,  what! 

We  reverse  the  old  adage  of:  "A  sock  on  the  foot  is  worth  two  in 
the  eye,"  to:  "A  shirt  on  your  back  is  worth  two  in  Sugar's  hands." 

***** 

When  Jack  Turpen  came  into  the  refectory  to  be  assigned  a  seat 
at  one  of  the  tables,  his  food  assimilating  powers  being  well  known 
from  of  old,  the  following  refrain  could  be  heard  from  all  tables: 
"From  Turpen,  O  Lord  deliver  us!" 

Why  is  it  that  an  inmate  of  Quinlan  Hall  could  not  be  paid  to 
sleep  for  one  night  in  the  Dormitory? 

Answer:  The  wrecking  crew  of  Provosty,  De  Hoff,  Burguieres 
and  Dietlein. 

"Would  a  little  bird  I  were," 

Sang   affable   Atlee, 
"Singing  in  yonder  apple  tree, 

To  set  the  world  aglee!" 
("Gosh!  Naw!"  answered  the  chorus.) 

When  Tremmel  walks  down  the  Boulevard  singing  "O  Sole  mio!" 
it  sounds  like  "O  slay  me!"     We  certainly  would  if  the  prefect  was 

not  looking. 

***** 

Poor  Pat!  He  really  would  enjoy  his  stay  at  Spring  Hill  more 
heartily  if  it  wasn't  for  Provo's  scathing  tongue.  We  ask  you,  Provo, 
in  the  name  of  Justice  Olivier,  to  let  the  poor  child  rest  awhile. 


Dietlein,  waxing  hot  over  the  co-educational  question  in  the  Sopho- 
more public  speaking  class,  exclaimed  vehemently:  "What  will  fol- 
low when  they  take  our  girls  from  our  schools?  I  ask  you,  what  will 
follow?" 

Rice :    I  will.     . 

***** 

"Bungling"  Billeaud  wishes  us  to  correct  a  false  statement  in  our 
last  issue.  He  says  he  does  not  play  chess  left-handed,  but  only  gives 
elocution  that  way. 

Willie  De  Hoff  got  a  60  on  his  last  month's  report  card  for  his 
"dawncing."    Atta,  boy,  Willie !    You'll  pass  next  month. 
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JAZZY  JASPER. 
■    O  his  enormous  tie  was  yeller, 

An'  his  little  sox  were  green; 
An'  his  name  was  Jazzy  Jasper, 

Jest  as  good  as  any  queen. 
I  seen  him  fust  a-smoking 

Of  a  "short"  bummed  in  the  yard, 
An'  a-flicking  dirty  ashes 

On  the  brick-tiled  Boulevard. 
A  bloomin'  lot  he  cared  for  jeers 

From  boulevardiers  mean, 
Till  a  ton  of  dirty  water 

From  the  third  floor  drowned  his  tears. 
On  the  road  to  old  Spring  Hill 

Where  the  boys  will  have  their  play, 
Where  the  unexpected  happens 

A  thousand  times  a  day. 

$  $  $  $  $ 

Socrates:  I  wot  I'll  smoke.  Young  man,  produce  your  pouch  and 
oblige. 

D'Antoni  (hisself) :  Wat  you  think  you  doin'?  Tryin'  to  hoss 
me 

In  former  days  the  fellows  upon  returning  from  an  athletic  trip 
used  to  tell  how  they  fed  you  at  other  schools.  But  now  with  our  New 
Chef  they  are  glad  to  get  back  to  the  delightful  meals  of  Spring  Hill. 

***** 

Tom  Fox  tells  this  one  on  "Fatty."  While  playing  a  baseball 
series  at  L.  S.  U.  recently,  Fatty  and  he  were  guests  for  supper  at  the 
Delta  Sigma  fraternity  house.  On  their  return  to  the  hotel  one  of  their 
hosts  accompanied  them,  and  as  they  passed  a  sorority  house,  the  host 
said:  "Let's  drop  in  at  the  Pi  house."  To  which  Fatty  naively  an- 
swered:    "No,  thanks;  I  have  had  enough  to  eat." 

Even  at  that  we  wonder  at  Fatty's  politeness,  remembering  his 
great  weakness  for  this  delicatessen. 

Here's  to  Gus  Mulherin, 

The  Rambling  Georgia  Wreck; 

He  makes  his  hair  stick  to  his  head 

.    .  With  stacomb  grease,  by  Heck! 

Here's  to  Affable  Atlee, 

Our  roly-poly  boy; 
It's  common  talk  around  the  Hill 

He's  some  queen's  pride  and  joy. 
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Here's  to  Sheik  Tedesco, 

The  well-known  ladies'  man; 
He's  the  image  of  Valentino, 

And  the  idol  of  the  flapper  clan. 

Here's  to  Jimmy  Davidson, 

Some  day  a  doctor  he'll  be; 
But  I  hope  and  pray  he'll  never 

Be  the  one  to  doctor  me. 

$  $  $  $  $ 

Prof,  of  Biology:     Davidson,  what  is  the  best  way  to  catch  flies? 
"Doc"  Davidson:     Play  in  the  right  field. 

I*  *1*  1*  *<*  1* 

Heard  in  the  chemistry  class:  He  was  Young  and  Looney  and 
of  Browne  complexion.  He  was  De  Rouen  of  his  class,  so  he  brought 
some  Cole  and  Wood  to  Van  Antwerp's  to  have  them  treated  with 
Arsenic  and  Turpentine  so  as  to  produce  the  Hughes  of  the  Brinse 
process. 

$         $         afe         $         $ 

SOCIAL  NEWS. 

We  frequently  observe  "Broose"  Neff  walking  home  on  Spring- 
hill  avenue  with  his  date.     His  strategy  deserves  our  admiration. 

$  s£  $  $  $ 

"Skipper"  has  invited  some  of  his  friends  down  to  his  home  town 
in  Florida  for  one  of  his  famous  turtle  hunts  on  his  yacht  "Gutter 
Trout." 

Professor  Luny's  Dancing  Parlor  has  been  doing  great  business 
lately.  Every  morning  we  may  see  the  following  as  partners:  De 
Rouen  and  Soc;  Conroy  and  Rice;  Tremmel  and  Crocy;  and  many 
others.  We  wish  to  mention,  however,  that  "Slow"  has  "out-shook" 
all  the  others  and  has  risen  to  the  high  position  of  "Premier  Danseur." 

Just  before  going  to  press  we  received  news  of  a  slumming  party, 
which  came  off  not  long  ago.  The  A.  A.  A.  was  in  charge.  Among 
those  present  were  Ethelwolf  Mulherih,  Bartholomew  Provosty,  and 
Algernon  Steckler,  and  many  others  who  constitute  the  "400".  Their 
slogan  is:  "Tay  today  at  hawlf  pawst  thray." 

What  happens  when: 

Elmer  parts  his  flaxen  hair, 

And  puts  a  white  shirt  on  his  back, 
And  ties  a  knot  without  a  flair, 

And  shines  his  shoes  Plutonian  black? 

Heh!  Heh!  Heh!  10  to  1  it's  Crichton,  boys. 

***** 

"Manly  Stanley"  informs  us  that  the  "Sheikess"  is  out  for  "bigger 
game."     (Look  out,  Fats!) 
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ZSf|je  AuguBta  spring  %\\i  ffllub 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Augusta  Spring  Hill  College  Club,  at 
which  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  elected,  was  held  last  Fri- 
day night,  April  13,  in  the  Knights  of  Columbus  Hall.  The  report  of 
the  retiring  president,  John  F.  Cooney,  was  read.  The  secretary  and 
treasurer  for  the  past  year,  John  J.  Kelly,  made  a  financial  statement 
of  the  club.  The  retiring  officers  were  congratulated  upon  the  good 
work  they  have  done  and  efforts  were  made  to  hold  them  in  office  for 
another  year,  but  to  no  avail. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Mulherin,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  local  alumni, 
enthused  the  members  by  his  interesting  talk  for  a  greater  Spring  Hill 
Club  and  for  a  grander  and  nobler  Spring  Hill  College. 

Plans  for  the  staging  of  the  annual  outing  were  adopted.  The  bar- 
becue of  last  year  will  long  remain  in  the  minds  of  all  those  who  at- 
tended and  this  year's  outing  promises  to  surpass  by  far  the  outings 
of  the  past. 

Joe  Cassidy,  a  prominent  young  engineer  connected  with  the  E.  G. 
Smith  Engineering  Company,  was  elected  president.  Edward  O'Dowd, 
whose  name  will  long  remain  connected  with  anything  Spring  Hill,  was 
elected  vice-president,  while  Gerald  O'Connor  was  elected  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

The  most  important  feature  about  the  annual  meeting  was  the 
adoption  of  quarterly  meetings  instead  of  monthly  gatherings.  The 
new  officers  promised  themselves  heart  and  soul  to  the  organization 
during  their  incumbency  and  great  things  are  exp~ected  for  the  coming 
year. 
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FELIX   CIRLOT 

The  1923  basketball  season  was,  all  things  considered,  highly  sat- 
isfactory. At  the  close  of  the  football  season  our  basketball  team,  which 
had  made  such  a  strong  finish  last  year,  seemed  disrupted,  both  the 
varsity  forwards  and  one  of  the  guards  being  among  the  missing,  leav- 
ing only  Winling  and  Browne  of  the  last  year  varsity.  However,  by 
the  first  of  the  year  Frankie  Bogue,  who  had  been  tempted  to  northern 
climes,  heard  the  tender  voice  of  his  old  Alma  Mater  calling  unto  him 
and  had  heeded  her  call.  Ellis  Ollinger  took  the  place  vacated  by  Gene 
Walet,  the  other  1922  forward,  while  Eddie  McEvoy,  of  the  1922  High 
School  varsity,  was  awarded  the  position  as  center  and  Pat  Browne 
shifted  to  the  other  guard.  Brinskelle,  Toups,  D'Antoni,  Arcenaux  and 
Hugh  Billeaud  formed  the  rest  of  the  squad  and  did  nobly.  About  mid- 
season  McEvoy,  who  was  showing  up  very  well,  was  injured,  and  his 
place  was  filled  very  acceptably  by  D'Antoni  going  to  guard  and  Browne 
returning  to  his  old  position  as  center.  The  team  played  very  well,  con- 
sidering the  handicaps  under  which  it  labored,  and  every  man  deserves 
the  highest  credit.  To  mention  any  one  as  a  particular  star  would 
simply  be  unjust  to  the  others,  who  all  performed  their  parts  so  loyally 
and  well.  The  spirit  of  co-operation  was  ever  in  evidence  and  each 
man  gave  all  he  had  for  Spring  Hill. 

The  season  opened  with  a  quasi-practice  game  with  Smith's  Bakery, 
in  which  we  won  easily  64-10.  Then  we  dropped  two  hard-fought  con- 
tests to  Tulane,  as  usual  on  the  college  court;  the  team  had  not  as  yet 
sufficient  practice  to  round  into  form  and  play  its  best  game.  As  our 
men  got  into  condition  we  won  a  couple  of  good  games  from  St.  Stan- 
islaus. Then  we  lost  the  first  to  Southwestern  by  a  single  point,  but 
won  the  second  decisively. 

Beginning  a  road  trip  we  lost  a  close  and  bitterly  contested  game 
to  Tulane,  and  the  next  day  beat  them,  the  first  time  we  have  done  so 
in  lo !  these  many  years.  We  also  split  a  couple  of  games  with  L.  S.  U., 
which  was  no  mean  accomplishment.  Again  in  New  Orleans  we  carried 
off  a  very  tight  game  from  the  K.  of  C.  At  the  end  of  the  long,  hard 
trip  we  stopped  off  at  Bay  St.  Louis  and  lost  a  pair  of  exciting  games 
to  St.  Stanislaus. 

On  our  return  to  the  Hill  we  battled  for  the  city  championship 
with  McGowin-Lyons,  which  in  former  years  went  under  the  name 
of  Mobile  Sporting  Goods.  The  games  were  finely  attended,  well 
refereed,  and  most  bitterly  contested  throughout.  But  the  Hillians 
evidently  outclassed  their  opponents,  who  early  in  the  season  had  held 
the  University  of  Alabama  to  a  margin  of  two  points. 

We  met  the  University  of  Alabama  on  our  second  road  trip  and 
gave  them  quite  a  scare,  as  we  led  them  for  a  while,  and  lost  only  by 
eight  points.  The  rest  of  this  road  trip  was  not  successful,  as  we  won 
only  one  out  of  two  from  Millsaps,  and  dropped  two  tough  games  to 
Mississippi  College. 
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The  season  ended  with  another  even  break  on  our  home  court 
with  L.  S.  U.  The  games  were  both  excellent  contests,  quite  worthy  to 
cap  the  climax  of  a  very  good  basketball  season. 

The  season's  results: 


Spring  Hill 64 

Spring  Hill 16 

Spring  Hill 24 

Spring  Hill 17 

Spring  Hill 36 

Spring  Hill 16 

Spring  Hill 29 

Spring  Hill 30 

Spring  Hill 29 

Spring  Hill 23 

Spring  Hill 20 

Spring  Hill 25 

Spring  Hill 18 

Spring  Hill 18 

Spring  Hill 41 

Spring  Hill 24 

Spring  Hill 15 

Spring  Hill 12 

Spring  Hill 10 

Spring  Hill 11 

Spring  Hill 25 

Spring  Hill 26 

Spring  Hill 18 


Smith's  Bakery  10 

Tulane 32 

Tulane 34 

St.  Stanislaus  14 

St.   Stanislaus   .20 

Southwestern  17 

Southwestern  17 

Tulane  37 

Tulane 20 

L.  S.  U 21 

L.  S.  U 36 

N.  O.  K.  of  C 24 

St.  Stanislaus  33 

St.  Stanislaus  20 

McGowin-Lyons  29 

McGowin-Lyons  19 

Alabama  23 

Millsaps 17 

Millsaps 17 

Mississippi  College 21 

Mississippi  College 21 

L.  S.  U 24 

L.  S.  U 20 


Spring  Hill 556     Opponents 
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Baseball   Schedule 

Date  Team.                                                                     Place. 

March  16.     St.  Louis  Browns Campus 

March  18.     Thoss  Sporting  Goods  Campus 

March  21.     Mobile  Southern  League  Campus 

March  25.     Thoss  Sporting  Goods Campus 

April       2.     Marion  Institute  Campus 

April       3.     Marion  Institute  Campus 

April       4.     Marion  Institute  Campus 

April       6.     Tulane  New  Orleans,  La. 

April       7.     Loyola  New  Orleans,  La. 

April       8.     Loyola  New  Orleans,  La. 

April     10.     Louisiana  State  University  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

April     11.     Louisiana  State  University  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

April     15.     Mobile  Southern  League Monroe  Park 

April     16.     Laurel  Cotton  States  League  Laurel,  Miss 

April     17.     Hattiesburg  Cotton  States  League  Hattisburg,  Miss. 

April     18.     Meridian  Cotton  States  League  Meridian,  Miss. 

April     20.     Marion  Institute  Marion,  Ala. 

April     21.     Marion  Institute  Marion,  Ala. 

April     23.     Louisiana  State  University Campus 

April     24.     Louisiana  State   University  Campus 

April     27.     Tulane  University  Campus 

April     28.     Tulane  University Campus 

May        5.     Loyola  University Campus 

May        7.     Loyola.   University  Campus 

May        7.     Loyola  University  Campus 

May      16.     St.  Stanislaus  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss. 

May      17.     St.  Stanislaus Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss. 

May      18.     Pascagoula  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

May      23.     St.  Stanislaus  Campus 

May      24.     St.  Stanislaus  Campus 

May      27.     Smith's  Bakery  Monroe  Park 

June       3.     Smith's  Bakery Campus 
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Football  Schedule 

Oct.     6.  Camp  Benning  Officers  Columbus,  Ga. 

Oct.  13.  Louisiana  State  University  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Oct.  21.  Loyola  University  New  Orleans,  La. 

Oct.  27.  Alabama  University  Mobile 

Nov.     3.  Louisiana  Southwestern  Mobile 

Nov.  10.  Marion  Marion,  Ala. 

Nov.  17.  Millsaps  Mobile 

Nov.  29.  Union  University  Mobile 
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High  School  Locals 

A.    CAZENTRE    AND   A.    J.    CRAVEN 

MacKinney:    Say,  Godbold,  do  you  know  what  a  philosopher  is? 

Godbold:     No. 

MacKinney:  Well,  suppose  a  man  puts  his  hand  on  a  red  hot 
stove,  his  sense  of  pain  will  send  a  message  to  his  brain,  telling  him 
to  remove  his  hand.    Now  that  man  is  a  philosopher. 

Godbold:  You're  crazy;  a  man  that  puts  his  hand  on  a  red  hot 
stove  ain't  no  philosopher;  he's  just  a  dumb-bell. 

Prof:    Foy,  what  is  steam? 

Foy:     Steam  is  water  crazy  with  the  heat. 

***** 

Latest  news  from  the  Cadjin  training  camp  at  Caplan,  La.,  where 
the  Cadjins  are  rounding  into  form  for  the  coming  season,  is  that  Pat- 
out,  Hanley,  Brady  and  H.  Broussard  are  still  on  the  holding  out  list. 

Probable  line  up  for  today's  game  with  the  Ville  Platte  team: 
Position.  Player. 

Catcher  Jealous  Legged  Plauche 

Pitcher Gimme-a-drag  Dick  Supple 

First  Base  Wings  Kaver 

Second  Base Lovely  B.  Broussard 

Third  Base Freak  Gamble 

Short  Stop  Graceful  Leo  Lemoine 

Right  Field Izzy  Rizzo 

Center  Field  Silent  Potter 

Left  Field  Big  Boy  O'Connor 

Umpires  Hoiman  Marston  and  Tarzan  Cody 

The  lucky  owners  of  this  remarkable  club  are:  Mr.  Wang  Gon- 
zales and  Mr.  Von  Strotzenheim  Juli.  The  trainer  is  the  well  known 
Mighty  Paul  Villere. 

$         a|c         $         +         $ 

Heard  at  the  Little  Yard  store: 

Storekeeper  to  Penney,  after  he  had  given  him  a  package  of 

cigarettes  and  a  box  of  matches:  "Say,  Penney,  you  got  a  nickel?" 

***** 

The  college  is  going  to  give  our  Gold  Brick  Pat  Foy  a  special 
'phone  to  ring. 

)(e  $  3fe  $  $ 

If  Potter  had  Pat  Foy's  ideas,  Christie's  looks,  Gentry's  feet,  Toups' 
nose,  with  his  own  voice,  he'd  be  working  for  Barnum  and  Bailey. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  of  late  in  the  High  School,  among 
them  the  most  prominent  events  are: 

Alvarez  changed  his  shirt. 
Dupre  Cody  took  a  bath. 
Gaudin  put  on  long  pants. 
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We  wonder  who  the  lucky  girls  are  who  enjoy  Peter  Gaudin's 

company  every  Sunday. 

***** 

Some  fellows  sure  are  dumb.  Cowley  doesn't  know  what  a  Ken- 
tucky treat  is;  Foy  thinks  asparagus  grows  on  trees;  and  Clarke  be- 
lieves thoroughbred  is  something  to  eat. 

The  professor  asked  Gerald  Broussard  a  question  the  other  day, 
and  receiving  no  answer  said:  "What's  the  matter,  Gerald?  Haven't 
you  got  the  place? 

Broussard :    Yes  ,sir,  but  I'm  just  meditating  on  the  question. 

***** 

Impossible  for: 

Hanley  and  Dubuisson  to  stop  arguing; 
Potter  and  Foster  to  stop  bumming; 
Alvarez  to  part  with  his  khaki  clothes. 

Some  more  improvements: 

Pressler  combed  his  hair. 

Ed.  Burguieres  studied  his  lessons. 

Brady  received  a  pink  letter. 

Godbold  lost  his  appetite. 

Juli  stopped  a  baseball. 

$        $        $        $        $ 

My  dear  Mr.  Ziegfield: 

Having  noticed  your  advertisement  for  chorus  girls,  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  I  have  just  the  kind  you  want.  I  have  eight  girls  on  hand 
at  the  present  moment.  I  list  their  names  below,  together  with  the 
work  they  can  do: 

H.  Ogden Jazz  Dancer 

B.  Broussard Chorus  Dancer 

D.  Cody Zulu  Dancer 

J.  Villere Oriental  Dancer 

P.  Boesch  Fancy  Dancer 

F.  Hanley Jazz  Dancer 

L.  Ardoin  Hawaiian  Dancer 

W.  Gonzales Tutankamen  Dancer 

Hoping  you  will  find  my  girls  satisfactory  and  assuring  you  that 
they  are  all  good  lookers, 

I  remain, 

Yours  in  somnia, 

IZZIE  CRAZY. 

***** 

The  color  of  Pat  Foy's  teeth  is  like  the  golden  sunbeam, — yellow. 
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James  II  is  Dead— 
newton  Lives 


*T  has  always  been  known 
that  free  bodies  fall.  The 
s  earth  has  a  strange  at- 
traction. How  far  does  it 
extend?  No  one  knew  before 
Newton,  sitting  in  his  garden,  one 
Cay  in  1665,  began  to  speculate. 

"Why  should  not  the  attraction 
6f  gravitation  reach  as  far  as  the 
moon?"  he  asked  himself.  "And 
if  so,  perhaps  she  is  retained  in  her 
Orbit  thereby."  He  began  the  cal- 
culation, but  overwhelmed  by  the 
Stupendous  result  that  he  foresaw* 
he  had  to  beg  a  friend  to  com- 
plete it. 

In  Newton's  Principia  were  laid 
down  his  famous  laws  of  motion 
^•the  basis  of  all  modern  engineer-, 
ing.  The  universe  was  proved  to 
be  a  huge  mechanism,  the  parts 
of  which  are  held  together  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  great  law  of 
gravitation. 

James  II  was  reigning  when 


the  Principia  appeared  in  1687*. 
He  is  remembered  for  the  Bloody 
Assizes  of  Jeffreys,  for  his  complete 
disregard  of  constitutional  liber* 
ties,  for  his  secret  compacts  witH 
Louis  XIV  and  the  huge  bribes 
that  he  took  from  that  monarch, 
and  for  the  revolution  that  coso 
him  his  crown;  Newton  is  remem* 
bered  because  he  created  a  new 
world  of  thought,  because  he  en« 
abled  scientists  and  engineers  who 
came  after  him  to  grapple  more 
effectively  with  the  forces  of 
nature. 

When,  for  instance,  the  Research 
Laboratories  of  the  General  Elec* 
trie  Company  determine  the 
stresses  set  up  in  a  steam  turbine? 
by  the  enormous  centrifugal  force* 
generated  as  the  rotor  spins,  they 
practically  apply  Newton's  laws  i», 
reaching  conclusions  that  are  of 
the  utmost  value  to  the  designing 
engineer. 


GeneralQElecfbric 
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Schenectady,  N.Y. 
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FELIX   CIRLOT 

It  is  indeed  appropriate  at  this  time  to  consider  briefly  once  more 
the  great  question  which  was  so  fully  debated  and  so  decisively  settled 
in  the  presidential  election  of  1920,  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  before 
us  again  in  an  even  more  sinister  because  occult  form,  through  the  re- 
cent proposal  of  President  Harding,  prompted,  we  have  no  doubt,  by 
the  pro-leaguers  of  his  cabinet,  such  as  Hughes  and  Hoover,  in  which 
proposal  he  urged  that  the  United  States  adhere  with  certain  reserva- 
tions to  the  World  Court  at  the  Hague.  The  proposal  is  merely  another 
phase  of  the  question  whether  we  should  abandon  the  traditional  pol- 
icy bequeathed  to  us  by  George  Washington,  or  whether  we  should 
continue  to  follow  it  out  in  the  future  as  we  have  with  such  excellent 
results  in  the  past. 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  obtain  the  mistaken  impression 
that  Washington  counselled  absolute  isolation  and  refusal  to  concern 
ourselves  in  any  way  in  the  affairs  of  others.  Such  a  policy  would  be 
Chinese,  not  American.  It  would  in  fact  be  un-Christian  as  well  as 
unwise,  and,  under  the  present  conditions,  little  short  of  impossible. 
But  he  firmly  believed,  and  our  whole  history  has  but  tended  to  con- 
firm his  opinion,  that  by  leaving  ourselves  free  from  all  obligations 
of  a  permanent  or  binding  character,  we  would  be  able,  as  each  occa- 
sion arose,  to  meet  it  with  temporary  alliances  with  those  whose  in- 
terests coincide  with  our  own,  and  in  between  such  occasions  to  pre- 
serve our  liberty  of  action  absolutely  untrammelled. 

Thus  Washington's  policy  did  not  oppose  alliances,  but  only  per- 
manent, or  as  it  is  commonly  expressed  "entangling  alliances."  "Tem- 
porary alliances  will  suffice  for  each  case"  were  his  words,  and  history 
has  amply  proved  their  truth.  A  nation  which  endeavors  to  be  fair 
and  just  in  all  its  dealings  will  not  find  itself  suddenly  walled  in  by  a 
throng  of  enemies  without  anyone  to  give  succor.  Such  things  happen 
to  the  heroes  in  story  books;  in  actual  life,  especially  that  of  a  nation, 
we  doubt  if  such  an  instance  can  be  found  in  the  pages  of  history. 

James  Monroe,  in  1823,  just  one  hundred  years  ago,  restated  the 
Washingtonian,  which  had  become  the  true  American  policy,  in  what 
has  ever  since  been  known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  has,  as  any 
unprejudiced  historian  will  admit,  done  more  to  preserve  this  country 
from  the  dangers  of  European  and  Asiatic  encroachments  than  anything 
else  in  our  history,  besides  giving  free  opportunity  to  the  smaller  Amer- 
ican nations  to  grow  and  prosper  without  restraint.  But  we  must  re- 
member that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  two  distinct  sides,  namely,  our 
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declaration  that  we  will  not  tolerate  European  (or  for  that  matter  Asiat- 
ic) encroachments  in  the  Americas;  and,  second,  our  promise  that  we 
will  not  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  continents.  It  is  only 
when  we  remember  the  promise  contained  in  the  latter  clause  that 
the  former  position  is  at  all  reasonable.  And  we  cannot  expect  foreign 
powers  to  respect  the  clause  which  guarantees  us  against  sudden  in- 
vasion unless  we  fulfil  our  part  of  the  offer. 

The  policy  thus  laid  down  was  followed  strictly  until  we  come  to 
the  second  administration  of  Woodrow  Wilson;  and  by  none  was  it 
insisted  upon  more  strongly  than  by  him  in  his  first  term,  when  he 
said  of  certain  Republicans  who  opposed  his  "peace-at-any-prfce" 
policy:  "There  are  actually  men  in  this  country  who  seek  to  reject 
the  traditional  American  policy  as  laid  down  by  Washington  and 
formulated  by  Monroe,  and  to  embroil  this  country  in  European  en- 
tanglements. I  do  not  know  what  standards  of  loyalty  these  men 
have.  I  only  know  that  I  for  one  cannot  subscribe  to  them."  This 
was  said  in  President  Wilson's  famous  Shadow  Lawn  speech  in  which 
he  accepted  the  Democratic  renomination  in  1916.  It  would  appear 
that  the  war  increased  his  agreeableness  in  some  respects;  at  any  rate 
he  afterwards  found  the  subscription  price  to  those  standards  of  loy- 
alty. 

And  when  he  did  there  began  in  earnest  the  first  serious  effort 
ever  made  to  cause  the  ship  of  state  to  cast  off  from  its  former  safe 
moorings  and  venture  into  unexplored  seas.  The  famous  League  of 
Nations  Covenant  was  brought  back  from  Paris  and  published  in  this 
country  during  Mr.  Wilson's  first  visit  to  our  shores.  It  was  called 
a  Constitution  in  those  days,  but  that  word  revealed  its  intent  too 
easily,  so  it  was  afterwards  styled  a  Covenant.  It  was  severely  criti- 
cised and  numerous  suggestions  for  amendment  were  made.  Only  a 
few  unimportant  ones  were  given  any  heed.  So  the  Covenant  came 
back  to  this  country,  when  the  conference  was  finally  concluded,  as 
far  as  we  were  concerned,  almost  as  objectionable  as  at  first. 

In  the  beginning  its  objectionable  features  were  denied;  and  then, 
when  they  were  proved,  an  attempt  was  made  to  justify  them  on  the 
ground  that  we  "owed"  that  much  to  "humanity,"  and  that  we  would 
"break  the  heart  of  the  world"  if  we  refused.  At  any  rate  it  would 
seem  that  the  medical  profession  could  gain  some  useful  information 
as  to  the  harmless  effects  of  broken  hearts  by  the  way  the  world  has 
reacted  to  its  novel  illness  and  lives  on  all  the  same.  However,  the 
pitiable  cries  for  self-surrender  were  in  vain.  Our  country  is  today 
as  free  as  she  ever  was. 

One  phase  of  the  great  League  of  Nations  struggle  needs  more 
careful  attention  because,  when  it  is  clearly  understood,  it  simplifies 
enormously  the  rest  of  the  question.  I  refer  to  the  effort  to  reach  a 
compromise  through  certain  reservations.  There  were  those,  like 
Senators  Hitchcock,  Williams  and  Underwood,  who  favored  unreserved 
ratification ;  there  were  mild  reservationists,  like  Senators  McCumber, 
Kellogg  and  Keyes,  etc. ;  there  were  the  stiff  reservationists,  like  Sen- 
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ators  Lodge,  Walsh,  Shields  and  Sutherland;  and  finally  there  were 
the  irreconcilables,  like  Senators  Borah,  Johnson,  Reed  and  others. 
An  effort  was  made  to  make  them  all  answer  the  same  question  in  the 
same  words  without  making  Lodge  and  Borah  say  "Yes,"  or  without 
making  Hitchcock  and  McCumber  say  "No."  The  impossibility  of 
making  the  same  words  mean  "Yes"  and  "No"  was  only  too  evident  to 
the  irreconcilables,  and  they  simply  sat  back  and  enjoyed  the  situation 
as  soon  as  it  became  plain  that  neither  side  would  yield,  for  there 
is  no  mean  between  "Yes"  and  "No." 

To  be  sure  things  seemed  at  times  to  be  approaching  dangerously 
near  to  a  compromise.  But  it  was  only  for  the  irreconcilables  to  point 
out,  when  the  compromise  was  presented,  that  it  said  either  "Yes"  or 
"No"  and  not  both,  and  all  the  negotiations  went  invariably  to  smash. 
How  well  we  remember  the  famous  reservation  to  Article  Ten.  An 
agreement  was  reached  on  practically  every  point  except  one  word. 
The  Republicans  proposed  to  say:  "The  United  States  assumes  no 
obligation  under  Article  Ten  unless  Congress  in  any  specific  case  so 
orders,"  which  was,  as  President  Wilson  so  properly  pointed  out,  total 
rejection;  while  the  Democrats  would  have  used  the  word  "until", 
which  would  have  left  the  entire  obligation  intact  and  would  have  been 
nearly  equivalent  to  unreserved  ratification.  The  differences  of  opin- 
ions were  simply  irreconcilable,  and  it  was  impossible  to  say  "Yes"  and 
"No"  with  the  same  sentence. 

Let  me  also  point  out  here  another  phase  of  the  question  which 
was  made  exceedingly  plain  by  Senator  Reed.  When  opponents  of 
the  League  objected  that  it  would  destroy  or  at  least  greatly  limit 
our  independence,  they  were  told  that  it  could  not  do  so,  that  it  was 
"only  a  debating  society";  when,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  objected 
that  it  was  so  weak  as  to  be  useless,  they  were  told  that  it  was  amply 
strong  to  enforce  peace  throughout  the  world.  It  was  inevitable  that 
it  would  either  have  real  strength,  and  in  that  case  it  would  not  fail 
to  infringe  upon  our  liberty  of  action;  or  else  it  would  be  in  truth  a 
mere  debating  society,  and  in  this  latter  case  powerless  for  good  as  far 
as  all  real  disagreements  went.  For  the  pro-leaguers  the  question  was 
not  "to  be  or  not  to  be",  but  "to  be  and  not  to  be"  at  the  same  time. 
The  reservationists  were  probably  quite  sincere,  but  it  must  be  clear 
to  us  by  now  that  there  were  only  two  self-respecting  courses, — to  go 
in  whole-heartedly  or  to  stay  out. 

The  same  difficulty  will  of  necessity  arise  in  all  future  propositions 
of  this  sort,  call  them  what  you  will, — Leagues,  Associations,  Inter- 
national Courts,  Brotherhoods,  or  Alliances.  For  "it  must  follow  as 
the  night  the  day"  that  they  either  will  not  really  affect  the  "status 
quo",  and  in  that  case  will  be  worthless;  or  they  will  alter  it,  and  to 
that  extent  destroy  our  liberty  of  action.  So  we  must  face  these 
alternatives  and  chose  one  of  the  two.  There  is  in  fact  no  different 
middle  ground,  and  any  attempt  to  construct  one  is  simply  to  dress  the 
turkey  up  in  the  peafowl's  feathers  or  vice  versa.  And  as  to  those  who 
opposed  the  League  but  are  now  inclined  to  be  inveigled  into  it  in  its 
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new  disguise,  with  changed  plumage,  forsooth,  and  trimmed  claws,  let 
them  remember  that  a  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet,  and 
not  be  fooled  by  seeing  the  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing. 

The  present  proposal  contains  the  same  question  and  we  must  once 
more  make  our  choice.  The  World  Court  will  either  entail  binding 
obligations  which  will  tie  our  hands  in  matters  of  perhaps  vital  inter- 
est, or  else  it  will  be  totally  worthless.  We  cannot  in  advance  con- 
stitutionally commit  ourselves  to  accept  settlements  in  foreign  affairs, 
which  are  placed  by  the  constitution  within  the  powers  fo  the  President 
and  the  Senate.  We  might  attempt,  however,  to  bind  ourselves  by  a 
moral  obligation  to  accept  them,  as  did  Article  Ten  of  the  League  of 
Nations  Constitution;  and  it  is  against  such  action  which  would  be 
"within  the  law"  as  far  as  our  constitution  is  concerned,  that  we  must 
be  especially  on  our  guard.  They  will  tell  us  that  it  is  left  for  Congress 
to  act  in  the  case  of  such  decisions,  but  let  us  grasp  this  fact  clearly, 
and  cry  it  abroad  from  the  housetops,  that  the  liberty  of  Congress  is 
only  apparent,  that  its  hands  are  really  tied,  that  its  word  is  already 
given,  and  that  a  man's  word  is  his  bond. 

If  this  is  not  so,  then  the  agreement,  whatever  it  be, — League, 
Court,  Association,  Alliance, — is  worthless.  If  it  is  so,  then  let  us 
reflect  long  and  well  before  we  snatch  from  our  posterity  the  price- 
less heritage  of  an  absolutely  free  government  bequeathed  to  us  by  our 
fathers,  who  received  it  in  turn  from  theirs  back  through  Lincoln,  Clay, 
Webster,  Calhoun,  Jackson,  Monroe,  Jefferson  and  Washington,  and 
all  that  host  of  great  Americans  whose  life-work  we  see  preserved  in 
the  magnificent  American  superstructure  we  have  inherited.  Shall  we 
surrender  it?  Shall  we  allow  it  to  crumble  or  be  destroyed?  Shall  we 
tolerate  even  the  slightest  tarnishing  of  its  brilliancy?  Shall  we  not 
rather  resolve  that  what  we  have  received  so  glorious  we  shall  hand 
on  to  our  children  more  wonderful  still,  that  they  may  enjoy  its  bless- 
ings, and  it, — America,  our  America — may  continue  to  stand  out  be- 
fore lovers  of  liberty  throughout  this  universe  as  a  true,  active  em- 
bodiment of  that  noble  concept  which  first  strikes  the  eye  of  the  op- 
pressed Europeans  as  they  enter  our  land, — Liberty  Enlightening  the 
World;  enlightening  it  not  with  her  armies  and  navies,  but  with  her 
ideals,  her  true  devotion  to  the  poor  and  oppressed  everywhere,  and 
with  her  Liberty? 


COMMENCEMENT  DAY. 

The  light  of  June  breaks  free  and  clear, 
To  make  the  whole  world  gay. 

Commencement  Day  has  come,  is  here, 
And  homeward  is  our  way 
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A  Hurhg  fiwnnblattr? 

E.    CHAVEZ    AND    B.   NEFF. 

It  was  the  year  that  the  United  States  declared  war  on  Germany. 
Troops  were  being  dispatched  with  all  possible  speed  to  the  battle- 
fields of  Europe.  In  the  two  different  cities  which  come  into  our  story 
two  different  companies  of  soldiers  were  boarding  trains  which  would 
take  them  to  the  port  of  embarkation.  In  Los  Angeles  there  was  a 
young  man  in  the  garb  of  a  soldier  awaiting  at  the  station  with  his 
company  the  time  of  departure.  In  a  small  town  in  New  Jersey  the 
same  thing  was  taking  place.  In  fact  the  very  same  young  man 
seemed  to  be  departing  from  this  town  as  from  Los  Angeles.  Of  course, 
this  is  an  impossibility,  and  the  explanation  of  it  is,  that  there  were  two 
men  in  the  United  States,  in  different  towns,  who  were  the  exact  double 
of  each  other.  From  Los  Angeles  Harold  Thomson  was  setting  out  for 
the  battlefields  of  France,  and  from  Beverly,  New  Jersey,  Edward 
White  was  preparing  for  the  same  thing.  Thomson  was  a  young  Cali- 
fornia millionaire;  White  was  a  young  man  of  modest  means,  alone  in 
the  world. 

A  month  later  Thomson  and  White  landed  in  France.  As  luck 
would  have  it  they  were  both  placed  in  the  same  regiment.  Naturally 
they  became  interested  in  each  other  on  account  of  their  remarkable 
resemblance.  They  were  so  much  alike  that  the  men  in  their  regi- 
ment could  not  tell  them  apart.  After  a  few  weeks  of  training  the 
American  troops  were  sent  to  the  front. 

In  the  first  days  of  action  an  occurrence  took  place  which  placed 
the  millionaire  forever  in  the  debt  of  the  poor  man.  During  their 
weeks  of  training  preparatory  to  setting  out  for  the  front  the  two  had 
become  very  good  friends,  and  this  happening  sealed  their  friendship. 
During  the  second  day  of  fighting,  Thomson,  in  endeavoring  to  crawl 
up  on  an  enemy's  machine  gun  nest,  was  wounded.  He  lay  upon  the 
ground  out  in  the  open  with  the  bullets  flying  all  around,  unable  to 
move.  White,  from  the  cover  of  the  trench,  had  seen  everything. 
When  Thomson  stopped  and  lay  still,  White  immediately  sprang  up 
out  of  the  trench  and,  running  across  the  bullet-swept  area,  grabbed 
hold  of  the  wounded  man  and  dragged  him  back  to  safety  without 
receiving  a  scratch  himself.  Thomson's  wound  was  but  a  superficial 
one,  and  he  was  not  long  in  recovering. 

A  year  later  at  the  battle  of  Argonne,  in  the  midst  of  that  hell  of 
exploding  shells,  the  falling  of  burning  metal  from  the  artillery,  dead- 
ly gases,  the  clouds  of  smoke  hovering  over  the  wounded  and  dying, 
the  buzzing  airplanes  which  darted  here  and  there  overhead  and  swept 
falcon-like  after  their  prey,  the  now  inseparable  friends  were  still 
fighting  side  by  side.  But  for  Harold  it  was  a  losing  fight,  for  death 
was  his  enemy;  half -buried  in  a  trench  by  an  exploding  shell,  he  was 
fighting  bravely  a  losing  battle.  This  time  Ed  was  unable  to  save  him 
and  his  eyes  were  blinded  with  tears  at  the  thought  of  losing  the  best 
friend  he  had  ever  known. 
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The  two  were  alone  in  the  shell  hole.  Thomson  was  fast  losing 
consciousness,  but  of  a  sudden  he  pulled  himself  together  with  an  ef- 
fort and  made  a  motion  to  White  who  was  close  beside  him  that  he 
wished  to  talk.  Ed  bent  his  head  close  down  to  the  dying  man  in  order 
that  he  might  hear  his  words. 

"Ed,"  he  said,  "there  is  one  request  I  want  to  make  of  you  before 
I  die.  My  old  mother  is  back  in  Los  Angeles,  counting  the  days  until 
I  will  return.  If  she  should  hear  of  my  death  it  would  kill  her.  This 
is  my  idea:  we  are  so  much  alike  that  no  one  can  tell  us  apart.  Sup- 
pose you  and  I  exchange  identification  tags;  none  will  be  the  wiser  and 
after  the  war  you  go  back  to  Los  Angeles  and  take  my  place  as  Harold 
Thomson.  You  must  do  this  for  me  as  it  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
save  mother." 

Ed  did  not  wish  to  accede  to  this  strange  request  as  it  seemed 
like  deception  to  him  and  in  reality  it  was.  But  then  again  it  would 
be  a  kindness  to  an  old  lady  and,  moreover,  it  was  the  wish  of  a  dying 
man,  and  that  man  his  best  friend.  So  he  agreed  to  carry  out  Harold's 
wishes.  A  few  minutes  later  and  Thomson  was  dead.  White  exchanged 
the  identification  tags  and  thus  in  a  minute  of  time  was  transformed 
from  the  position  of  a  poor  man  to  that  of  a  millionaire  of  California 
instead  of  his  former  low  position  in  Beverly,  New  Jersey. 

Not  so  long  afterwards  Edward  White,  now  passing  as  Harold 
Thomson,  was  discharged  from  the  army  after  the  armistice  had  been 
signed  and  in  a  week  or  two  was  in  Los  Angeles.  But  on  arriving  he 
finds  that  Harold's  mother  has  been  dead  for  two  weeks.  This  alters 
matters  considerably  and  the  new  Thomson  feels  like  going  away  and 
giving  up  the  whole  affair,  as  it  did  not  seem  right  to  him  to  be  possess- 
ing what  in  reality  belonged  to  a  man  who  is  now  dead.  But  he  had 
given  his  promise  to  Harold  to  take  his  place  regardless  of  what  hap- 
pened and  a  promise  made  to  a  dying  man  is  not  easily  broken.  Thus 
the  hard-working  youth  from  New  Jersey  had  become  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  Harold  Thomson,  Los  Angeles  millionaire.  This  is  what  his 
promise  to  his  friends  has  brought  about. 

The  blunders  and  mistakes  Harold  Thomson  commits  in  getting 
back  to  his  social  circles  were  noticed  by  old  acquaintances  and  very 
often  resented;  although  they  assume  that  he  has  not  yet  recovered 
fully  from  the  effects  of  the  war  and  later  on  from  the  shock  of  find- 
ing his  mother  dead.  So  very  often,  an  old  friend  meeting  Harold 
for  the  first  time  since  his  return  is  not  recognized  by  him  until  the 
friend  asks  him  if  he  has  forgotten  his  old  school  pal  or  his  buddy. 
Enduring  all  these  embarrassments  and  blunders  Thomson  worked  his 
way  into  his  business  and  society,  reaching  the  same  place  that  the  dead 
Thomson  held  before  going  to  war.  To  any  other  man  this  would  be 
a  worldly  praadise,  but  to  Harold  it  is  a  purgatory.  It  seems  to  him 
that  he  is  playing  the  game  of  a  thief  and  an  impostor,  but  there  is  no 
way  to  escape  his  fate  as  he  is  bound  by  a  promise  to  a  dead  man.  Realiz- 
ing this  he  tries  to  make  the  best  of  his  odd  situation  and  thus  the  time 
goes  by  without  any  serious  happening. 
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A  year  after  Thomson's  return  from  France  a  young  lady  of  about 
twenty  years  of  age  arrived  one  day  at  the  Thomson  mansion  and  after 
making  herself  at  home  begins  to  inquire  about  Mr.  Thomson,  and  the 
servant  apparently  knowing  the  young  lady  well  answers  without  hesi- 
tation. She  is  quite  surprised  when  she  is  told  that  Mr.  Thomson  never 
returns  from  the  office  until  about  five  o'clock.  Evidently  knowing  his 
habits  the  young  lady  remarked  that  before  the  war  Harold,  as  she 
now  refers  to  him,  only  went  to  the  office  once  a  week.  When  she  had 
obtained  all  the  information  she  wanted  the  girl  started  on  a  tour 
of  exploration  about  the  house  and  as  the  time  for  the  return  of  Harold 
came  near  she  went  into  the  parlor  and  waited. 

The  front  door  opened  and  Harold  had  hardly  advanced  two  steps 
into  the  parlor  when  the  girl,  without  giving  him  warning  of  her  pres- 
ence, rose  and  rushed  towards  him,  embracing  him  and,  addressing 
him  as  "Harold  darling,"  hid  her  face  on  his  shoulder  and  began  to  cry. 
Thomson  was  thunderstruck  and  stood  still  in  surprise  and  amazement. 
The  dead  Thomson  had  said  nothing  about  leaving  him  a  wife  along 
with  everything  else.  Recollecting  himself  in  time  he  conducted  the 
girl  towards  a  divan  and  sat  down  beside  her.  She,  half  amazed  and 
half  angered  at  his  cold  attitude,  rose  and  then  changing  her  mind  sat 
down  again,  but  this  time  on  his  knee. 

"Don't  you  care  for  'Sister  Betty'  any  more?"  she  asked. 

The  puzzle  was  solved.  The  girl  was  the  real  Thompson's  sister, 
and  "Sister  Betty"  was  evidently  the  pet  name  the  former  Harold 
called  his  sister.  This  complicated  matters  considerably.  He  felt  more 
than  ever  the  pangs  of  shame  and  remorse  when  he  realized  the  posi- 
tion of  the  girl  he  was  now  deceiving. 

Betty  was  terribly  worried  to  find  her  brother  so  utterly  changed. 
He  was  not  the  same  care-free,  happy,  warm-hearted  youth  of  before. 
Now  he  was  cold,  always  serious,  half-stern,  and  above  all  he  seemed 
to  be  troubled  by  something.  For  these  reasons  Betty  was  kinder  and 
nicer  to  Harold  than  a  sister  usually  is  to  her  brother.  Harold  himself 
was  of  too  sensible  and  warm-hearted  a  nature  to  keep  up  the  appear- 
ance of  sternness  which  he  had  shown  since  she  had  come  home  and 
yielded  to  her  sincere  attentions. 

Here  is  where  the  oldest  story  in  the  world  repeats  itself  once 
more,  although  its  circumstances  are  of  the  queerest  kind.  Harold  was 
fast  falling  in  love  with  Betty.  Meanwhile,  she  too  had  come  to  ex- 
perience some  new  feelings  when  she  has  had  time  enough  to  observe 
her  brother  more  closely.  She  is  frankly  puzzled  about  his  behavior 
and  doubts  arise  in  her  mind.  Once,  even,  she  has  wondered  if  it 
could  be  possible  that  Harold  was  not  her  brother,  but  the  thought  was 
too  absurd.    But,  nevertheless,  she  feels  that  all  is  not  as  it  should  be. 

One  Sunday  morning  Betty  comes  upon  Harold  sitting  out  in  the 
garden  alone,  with  his  head  buried  in  his  arms.  He  had  been  there 
for  more  than  an  hour  thinking  over  everything  in  his  mind  and  trying 
to  figure  some  way  out  to  clear  matters  up.  But  the  more  he  thought 
the  more  confused  he  became. 
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"Harold,  you  are  worrying  too  much  about  something  these  days. 
You  need  a  little  pleasure.  Come,  let's  go  down  to  the  pool  and  take  a 
swim."  Betty  came  up  to  him  and  taking  his  hands  pulled  him  along 
the  path  and  out  to  the  car.  When  Betty  and  Harry  arrived  there  were 
several  couples  already  in  the  water.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were  in 
their  suits  and  plunged  merrily  into  the  water  together.  They  remained 
in  the  water  for  about  a  half  hour.  Just  before  coming  out  Betty  hap- 
pens to  glance  at  the  left  shoulder  of  Harold.  Now  the  real  Harold 
Thomson  had  a  scar  on  that  shoulder  which  he  had  received  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident,  but  this  Harold  Thomson  had  no  scar  whatever  on  his 
shoulder.  It  was  quite  a  shock  to  Betty  to  discover  this  and  the  thought 
she  had  before  dismissed  as  being  absurd  now  developed  into  a  reality. 
Harold  was  not  her  brother,  but  who  was  he?  She  said  nothing  at  the 
time,  but  determined  to  demand  an  explanation  as  soon  as  they  reached 
home. 

Returning  they  walked  once  more  into  the  garden  which  they  had 
left  hardly  an  hour  before.  They  sat  down  on  the  bench  and  Harold 
received  quite  a  shock  when  he  heard  Betty  say: 

"You  are  not  my  brother.  Harold  had  a  scar  on  his  left  shoulder 
and  you  have  not.     Who  are  you?" 

It  was  harder  to  make  the  confession  than  he  had  thought  earlier 
in  the  morning  when  he  had  been  considering  all  the  possibilities  of 
clearing  up  the  tangle;  but  there  was  no  way  out  of  it  now;  it  had  to 
be  done.  So  he  told  Betty  the  whole  tale  from  the  time  he  had  left 
Beverly,  New  Jersey,  up  to  the  present  moment.  She  wept  a  little 
when  he  told  her  of  the  death  of  her  brother,  but  began  to  smile  once 
more  when  he  ended  his  story  with  the  wish  of  his  heart.  He  left  her 
with  a  declaration  that  when  he  returned  Harold  Thomson  would  be 
no  more  and  that  Edward  White  would  be  the  one  to  come  back  this 
time. 

A  few  minutes  later  Ed  came  out  of  the  front  door  of  the  house 
with  a  small  satchel  in  his  hand.  As  he  was  about  to  pass  through 
the  gate  a  girlish  figure  stepped  from  behind  one  of  the  trees  on  the 
little  avenue  and  stopped  him.  After  a  few  words  had  passed  between 
them  the  man  kept  on  his  way  and  the  girl  ran  happily  into  the  now 
lonesome  house. 

Next  morning  the  papers  told  of  the  sudden  disappearance  of 
Harold  Thomson,  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Los  Angeles. 
The  only  theory  advanced  was  that  he  had  been  murdered  by  some 
man  or  men  who  had  waylaid  him  with  intent  at  robbery.  His  torn 
coat  and  his  hat  had  been  found  on  the  shore  of  a  small  lake  into  which 
the  body  must  have  been  thrown.  The  lake  was  being  dragged  but 
as  yet  it  had  not  been  found.  Nor  was  there  any  trace  of  the  sup- 
posed murderer  or  murderers.  This  was  all  the  information  the  news- 
papers could  gather  and  it  was  all  they  ever  did  gather  and  the  mystery 
rested  right  there. 

At  about  nine  o'clock  of  the  night  following  the  disappearance  of 
Harold  Thomson,  Betty  descended  the  steps  of  the  Thomson  mansion 
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and  walking  towards  the  garden  sat  down  on  the  same  bench  on  which 
she  and  Ed  had  been  sitting  the  day  before.  Soon  after  she  had  sat 
down  a  young  man  entered  through  the  same  gate  that  the  late  Thomson 
had  left  the  day  before.  He  approached  the  bench  where  the  girl  was 
and  sat  down  beside  her.  Opportunely  the  moon  went  behind  a  cloud, 
but  it  came  out  too  soon  and  discovered  the  golden  head  of  the  girl 
resting  upon  the  broad  shoulder  of  the  man.  Betty  is  now  Mrs.  White 
and  is  very  happy;  and  all  this  is  the  result  of  a  promise  made  to  a 
dying  man.    "May  he  rest  in  peace!" 


A  MOTHER'S  WAY. 

A  heathen  mother,  crushed  with  grief 
A  woman  cannot  hide, 
Sought  out  the  Christ  to  gain  relief, 
Her  daughter  at  her  side. 

Christ  on  her  gazed,  and  read  the  rue 
Her  pain-drawn  face  revealed; 
Her  heart  was  breaking,  well  He  knew, 
Though  grief  her  tears  concealed. 

"Have  mercy,  Lord,  turn  not  away!" 
She  cried  in  accents  low. 
To  show  her  faith,  He  answered:  "Nay! 
Nought  have  I  to  bestow." 

"We  do  not  give  to  each  and  all, 

Our  bread  is  for  our  own." 

"Yea,  Lord;  but  still  the  crumbs  that  fall 

To  hungry  dogs  are  thrown." 

That  answer,  simple,  yet  sublime, 
The  favor  sought  obtained. 
God's  gift  will  e'er  in  aftertime 
By  faith  like  this  be  gained. 
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®fj*  Imbrotlm^nt  nf  %  College  (Eurnrulum 

ELMER    MOTTET 

Let  us  imagine  a  dam  being  built  across  a  river.  On  the  left  bank, 
the  wall  is  as  staunch  as  Gibraltar,  but  this  staunchness  or  strength, 
gradually  decreases  as  we  approach  the  other  bank,  so  that,  we  may 
say,  it  has  become  a  mere  pretext  of  a  wall  near  the  right  bank.  For 
a  few  years,  it  nobly  performs  its  duties.  The  lower  part  of  the  river 
might  well  be  a  desert.  But  gradually  as  time  goes  on,  the  water  be- 
gins to  ooze  through  the  dam  near  the  right  bank.  This  insignificant 
thing  is  not  noticed.  Months  go  by  and  we  find,  that  where  formerly 
the  water  merely  oozed  through,  it  has  now  become  a  tricklet.  Even 
this,  is  not  deemed  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  Unnoticed  the 
tricklet  becomes  a  stream  and  then  a  torrent  in  quick  succession.  The 
alarm  is  then  sounded  and  in  our  haste  to  repair  the  wall,  we  take  the 
materials  from  another  portion  of  the  dam.  In  order  to  repair  one  end 
we  weaken  the  other,  so  that  in  course  of  time,  the  other  finally  breaks 
down  and  a  repetition  of  the  above  follows.  So  it  is  with  the  present 
day  college  curriculum. 

A  few  years  ago,  it  was  noticed  that  the  professional  field  was 
being  crowded  by  men,  who  were  in  no  way  capable  of  coming  up  to 
the  standard,  as  set  down  by  each  profession.  It  was  found  that  upon 
completion  of  the  high  school,  one  might  immediately,  without  any 
further  preparation,  take  some  professional  course.  After  the  re- 
quired number  of  years  were  completed,  that  person  then  went  out  into 
the  world  to  practice  his  profession.  What  was  the  result?  Not  only 
was  he,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  below  the  standard,  but  he  also  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  cause  of  why  the  public  held  the  respectable, 
as  well  as  those  members  in  contempt,  which  was  an  irreparable  loss. 
An  unholy,  but  just  cry  soon  arose  from  all  sections  of  the  country. 
Each  profession  passed  resolution  after  resolution,  in  an  endeavor  to 
stem  the  outpour  of  incompetents.  The  result  as  we  all  know,  was  that 
two  years  of  college,  at  least,  are  required  before  taking  up  some  pro- 
fessional course. 

About  the  same  time  as  all  this  clamor  was  raging  about  the  coun- 
try, many  large  colleges  calmly  came  out  with  the  statement,  that 
hereafter  A.  B.  degrees  could  be  procured  from  those  institutions,  with- 
out even  the  remotest  knowledge  of  the  ancient  classics.  Those  studies, 
which  for  centuries  were  considered  the  best  for  the  development  of 
the  mind,  on  which  all  the  subsequent  learning  was  to  be  based,  were 
no  longer  obligatory.  They  even  went  further.  Where  formerly  three 
sciences  were  needed  for  the  degree,  now  only  one  is  sufficient.  Yet, 
it  is  these  very  self-same  institutions,  which  complain  of  over-crowded 
conditions.  To  relieve  this  congestion  they  institute  psychological  tests 
and  other  unfair  and  unreliable  means  of  detecting  the  incompetency 
of  students. 

The  lowering  of  the  standards  and  the  instituting  of  mental  tests, 
have  the  appearance  of  borrowing  from  Peter  to  pay  Paul.    The  result 
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is  always  the  same ;  the  conditions  are  not  altered.  Instead  of  lowering 
the  standards  of  study,  why  not  raise  them,  and  then  weed  out  those 
unable  to  stand  the  pace? 

We  do  not  believe  that  this  will  do  away  entirely  with  the  evils 
which  exist,  but  in  our  opinion  it  would  be  much  better  than  the 
present  situation.  The  overcrowded  conditions  must  be  relieved.  The 
standard  of  education  should  and  must  be  raised.  Procrastination  is 
only  augmenting  the  evil;  it  is  a  mere  shifting  of  the  burden  to  some 
future  time.  The  postponing  of  action  is  going  to  bring  on  greater 
evils. 

A  nation  cannot  rise  above  its  citizens.  But  who  are  the  citizens? 
Are  not  the  college  men  of  today  the  citizens  of  tomorrow?  Does  not 
the  fate  of  the  nation  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  college  men?  But  if 
these  same  college  men  are  not  able  to  rise  to  the  standard  set  by  their 
predecessors,  must  not  the  nation  of  necessity  come  down  to  them? 
That  criterion  will  be  just  according  to  what  was  imbued  in  their  col- 
lege course,  for  the  principle  that  water  will  not  rise  above  its  source 
is  indeed  applicable  to  man. 

Let  us  not  therefore  weaken  one  portion  of  the  dam  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  evil  in  another  portion.  But  let  us  employ  another  means. 
Rather  than  weaken  one  portion,  let  us  bring  the  material  from  the 
outside,  so  that  the  dam  may  be  a  veritable  Gibraltar,  every  inch  of 
the  way  across. 


TO  GREAT  MILTON. 

Great  Milton  ere  Examen  Day, 

Direct  me  safely  lest  I  stray, 

As  wandering  through  melodious  maze 

Of  rimmed  verse  I  ponder  o'er 

The  meaning  of  each  tuneful  phrase, 

To  sense  the  ancient  mythic  lore. 

Dear  Milton,  kindly  guard  my  way, 

If  still  mid  spirits  you  may  stray. 
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A  Nam* 

CHARLES   W.   McKEOWN. 

Man  may  be  the  greatest  creature  on  this  earth  in  any  form  or  in 
any  manner.  He  may  be  the  king  of  a  mighty  empire,  or  he  may  be 
a  lowly  peasant  in  the  fields;  man  may  be  a  renowned  judge  in  the 
courts  of  law,  or  a  marked  criminal  at  the  bar;  may  be  the  possessor 
of  great  wealth  or  a  beggar  at  the  door.  Yet  in  every  walk  of  life  he 
will  always  speak  one  word  in  loving  tones  and  proud  accents.  That 
name  he  loves  to  breathe  because  it  means  his  life  and  his  honor.  In 
joy  or  sorrow,  in  triumph  or  defeat  that  name  comes  first  to  his  mind. 
No  holier  or  purer  mortal  name  can  be  uttered  with  such  tenderness. 
It  is  not  a  huge  word  in  length,  but  fills  the  heart  with  a  joy  that 
causes  tears  to  overshadow  his  vision  when  it  is  broken.  That  name 
is  Mother.  When  we  made  our  appearance  in  this  cold  and  deceitful 
world,  unable  to  defend  ourselves,  unable  to  fight  for  our  rights,  it 
was  always  that  blessed  angel  of  God  that  shielded,  guarded,  helped 
and  counselled  us.  She  was  our  guardian  until  we  were  strong  enough 
to  go  forth  and  fight  our  own  battles  and  to  protect  the  name  and  char- 
acter of  the  one  who  went  to  the  very  valley  of  death  that  we  might 
live.  We  should  struggle  all  through  life  to  honor  her  and  never  bring 
disgrace  upon  that  Messenger  of  God,  Our  Mother. 

Beecher  says:  "The  mother's  heart  is  the  child's  schoolroom." 
Never  were  truer  words  spoken  by  any  man.  Each  fall  and  injury  we 
received  in  childhood  was  quickly  soothed  away  by  our  mother's  kiss 
and  sweet  caress.  The  prayers  we  learned  came  from  the  patient  lips 
of  Mother,  as  she  held  our  stainless  hands  and  we  repeated  each  word 
of  the  daily  petition  to  God,  that  arose  in  her  golden  heart  in  thanks- 
giving for  His  gifts  of  the  day.  Every  smile  and  laugh  that  came  from 
our  hearts  bubbling  over  with  joy,  was  stored  away  in  the  lily-white 
soul  of  mother  as  one  more  blessing  that  she  owed  to  God.  When 
sickness  caused  our  merry  laugh  to  be  silent  and  dead,  our  mother 
suffered  in  agony  until  the  grim  figure  of  sickness  fled  from  the  room. 
Greater  was  her  joy  than  ours  at  our  wonder  and  amazement  over  a 
new  toy  or  the  gaiety  and  fun  of  an  expected  outing.  In  every  step  of 
babyhood  mother  laughed  from  pure  love  at  our  attempts  to  walk  or 
to  speak;  mother  cried  over  our  misfortunes  and  agonies  and  gloried 
in  the  pictures  she  dreamed  of  us  in  years  to  come. 

Many  centuries  ago,  in  a  little  stable  of  Bethlehem  was  born  a 
wee  baby.  Celestial  music  accompanied  His  entrance  into  the  world, 
while  only  the  breath  of  lowly  animals  kept  Him  warm  from  wintry 
blasts.  As  time  rolled  on  His  happy  smile  and  cheery  laugh  was  but 
a  benediction  for  His  mother,  Blessed  Mary.  Our  Lord  knew  of  the 
misery  He  must  undergo,  knew  of  the  agony  He  must  suffer,  yet  she 
guarded  him  as  the  precious  gift  He  was.  During  the  long  flight  into 
Egypt  her  loving  arms  eased  the  hard  journey  for  Him.  When  He  was 
lost  in  the  Temple  her  agony  knew  no  bounds  and  her  grief  no  com- 
fort; worry  over  His  absence  caused  her  hours  of  sorrow,  and  tears 
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were  shed  for  Him  lest  He  be  in  trouble.  All  through  His  public  life 
our  Lord  preached  time  and  time  again  about  the  love  we  should  hold 
for  our  mothers.  Even  during  His  long  and  painful  march  to  Cal- 
vary, where  He  was  to  die  like  a  stained  criminal,  His  dear  mother 
accompanied  Him.  Then,  when  the  last  breath  came  from  His  swollen, 
bleeding  and  parched  lips  while  He  hung  suspended  upon  that  infa- 
mous gibbet  before  the  eyes  of  all  the  Roman  Empire,  enduring  the 
terrible  curses  that  were  flung  at  Him,  His  weeping  mother  knelt  at 
the  foot  of  that  cross.  Her  soul  shed  bitter  tears  of  anguish  because 
she  would  willingly  and  gladly  have  suffered  His  pain  which  was  denied 
to  her.  Even  while  the  earth  opened  in  anger  and  the  sun  gave  no 
light;  when  the  sky  turned  black  and  thunder  rolled  in  angry  tones; 
while  the  lightning  streaked  tongues  of  fire,  His  mother,  Dear  Mary, 
remained. 

When  He  was  taken  down  from  the  cross  she  gathered  Him  in 
her  arms  and  kissed  the  wounds  He  received  on  account  of  miserable 
man.  This  living  history  is  enough  to  prove  to  any  man  that  he  should 
love  his  mother.  Words  cannot  express  this  story  no  matter  how  ele- 
gant and  well  chosen  they  may  be  to  paint  such  a  picture  or  to  place 
before  man  that  great  sacrifice  for  the  human  race. 

A  mother's  love  is  the  golden  link  that  binds  youth  to  age;  and 
he  is  still  but  a  child,  however  time  may  have  furrowed  his  cheek,  or 
silvered  his  brow.  When  the  days  of  school  and  the  hard  grind  of 
college  life  are  but  memories  to  us  and  our  misdeeds  and  thoughtless 
pranks  are  in  the  fast  darkening  past,  our  mother  recalls  all  this.  In 
the  glow  of  a  soft  light  and  seated  in  a  cozy  chair,  dear  mother  lives 
again  and  again  the  days  that  will  never  return.  The  old,  dog-eared 
picture  album,  blotted  by  many  a  tear,  is  treasured  by  mother.  Many 
a  dreary  hour  glides  by  in  memory  as  she  turns  the  pages  and  lives 
over  again  our  life,  as  a  baby,  then  as  a  boy,  and  she  closes  the  book 
to  ponder  over  the  present  days.  What  greater  joy  can  mother  have 
when  her  boy  does  some  noble  act  that  draws  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic and  brings  cheer  and  praise  from  all.  Joyfully  she  listens  to  the 
praises  of  her  child  and  with  merited  pride  she  says:  "That  is  my  son." 
When  misfortune  and  ill-luck  cause  us  to  halt  a  moment  on  the  path 
to  fame  and  success,  and  we  become  disheartened  and  sad,  mother 
places  her  loving  arms  around  our  neck  and  kisses  away  the  frowns 
of  worry  and  of  despair.  Then  at  night  she  kneels  and  asks  God  to 
help  her  boy  in  his  trouble  and  to  bless  his  work.  Never  a  thought  of 
herself,  always  the  concern  of  her  boy  and  his  success. 

Down  in  the  dives  and  holes  of  the  underworld,  where  men  hide 
like  human  rats,  the  name  of  mother  is  honored  and  reverenced; 
where  sin  and  crime  have  their  origin,  where  vice  is  spread  among  so- 
ciety, many  a  hardened  criminal  thinks  of  home  and  mother.  Thinks 
of  the  time  when  seated  at  her  feet,  he  told  mother  what  a  great  man 
he  would  be  some  day,  told  her  how  he  would  never  bring  shame  to  her 
name;  and  yet,  he  has  broken  all  those  promises  because  he  failed  to 
remember.     He  fails  to  remember  a  gray  haired  old  mother,  dim  of 
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sight  from  days  of  watchful  waiting  for  his  return,  and  he  does  not  think 
of  the  aching  limbs  that  bend  in  pain  at  night  when  she  kneels  to  ask 
God  to  guide  and  keep  her  wandering  boy.  A  mother's  love  endures 
through  all,  in  the  face  of  condemnation,  in  bad  repute  and  in  sneers 
over  unjust  sayings  pronounced  upon  her  boy.  Daily  she  longs  for  some 
news  of  her  son, — that  he  is  playing  a  manly  game ;  but  never  any  news 
comes  to  gladden  that  sweet  old  soul  and  golden  heart  whose  life  is 
fast  weakening  and  soon  to  break.  Just  one  little  word  may  prolong 
the  life  of  the  one  he  swore  to  love  and  to  honor  throughout  his  entire 
life. 

A  father  may  turn  his  back  upon  his  child;  brothers  and  sisters 
may  become  inveterate  enemies;  husbands  may  desert  their  wives,  and 
wives  their  husbands;  but  a  mother  loves  on  and  still  hopes  that  her 
child  may  turn  from  his  evil  ways  and  repent.  Mother  still  remembers 
the  infant  smiles  that  once  filled  her  bosom  with  rapture,  the  merry 
laugh,  the  joyful  shout  of  his  childhood  and  the  opening  promise  of 
his  youth.  Mother  thinks  of  him  though  all  unworthy.  Then,  when 
the  candle  of  mother's  life  burns  low  and  begins  to  flicker,  and  the 
sweet  life  faintly  says:  "Good-bye,"  when  the  tender  hands  that  nursed 
us  through  babyhood  slowly  begin  to  stiffen  and  the  dear  eyes  lose 
their  sight,  we  realize  that  we  are  parting  from  our  dearest  friend  on 
earth.  The  angels  of  God  come  and  tenderly  lift  the  lily-white  soul 
to  the  very  throne  of  God  where  she  can  watch  and  intercede  for  her 
boy.  Finally,  when  mother  is  laid  to  rest  in  her  last  sleeping  place  she 
carries  to  that  grave  and  beyond  it  the  love  for  her  son.  Though  she 
is  gone  from  our  presence  her  sweet  spirit  lingers  always  to  guide  us. 

Divine  Master,  reward  our  mothers  with  eternal  happiness;  that 
they  may  serve  you  as  they  have  served  us,  with  their  greatest  love. 
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literature  in  Alabama 

(Note:  A  good  friend  has  sent  us  the  following  clipping  from  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser  of  September  1,  1886.  The  article  was  con- 
tributed to  the  Advertiser  by  Col.  T.  C.  McCorvey,  a  well  known  figure 
in  Alabama  educational  circles.  We  take  great  pleasure  in  reprint- 
ing it  here  and  thus  preserving  it  in  permanent  form.  We  hope  it  will 
be  an  inspiration  to  some  lover  of  literature  to  furnish  us  with  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  history  of  literature  in  Alabama  up  to  the  present 
date.     Much  progress  has  been  made  since  1886.) 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  renaissance  in  Southern  literature, 
that  of  late  has  given  to  the  prose  fiction  of  America  such  strikingly 
original  work  as  that  of  Cable,  Craddock,  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Richard 
M.  Johnston,  Amelie  Rives  and  other  well-known  story  writers,  has 
presented  no  very  marked  manifestation  within  the  borders  of  Alabama. 
It  was  once  our  boast  that  an  Alabama  lady  was  the  most  popular 
female  novelist  in  America;  but  since  the  author  of  Beulah  has  re- 
nounced her  pen  for  the  quiet  of  domestic  life,  we  must  now  accord 
that  distinction  to  the  brilliant  young  woman  who  has  drawn  her  in- 
spiration from  the  lofty  peaks  and  the  picturesque  coves  of  the  Cum- 
berland and  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains.  It  would  be  gratifying  to  our 
State  pride  to  claim,  as  the  successor  of  Mrs.  Augusta  Evans  Wilson, 
Miss  Amelie  Rives,  whose  remarkable  story,  "A  Brother  to  Dragons," 
published  some  months  ago  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  startled  even  the 
complacent  self-esteem  of  literary  Boston ;  but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
she  resided  for  some  time  in  Mobile,  her  birth,  ancestry,  and  present 
residence  give  her  beyond  question  to  Virginia..  Although,  however, 
the  new  school  of  Southern  fiction  can  number  scarcely  a  disciple 
among  the  writers  of  this  state,  the  activity  of  our  young  litterateurs  in 
other  lines  of  effort  is  full  of  promise ;  while  a  brief  review  of  the  work 
accomplished  by  Alabama  authors  in  the  past  will  show  a  creditable 
degree  of  excellence  in  all  the  various  fields  of  literature. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Mrs.  Wilson  will  ever  re-enter  the  field  of 
authorship.  Her  literary  life-work  is  done.  Among  the  critics,  both 
great  and  small,  there  has  been  the  widest  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
the  intrinsic  merit  of  her  work.  The  far-fetched  allusions  with  which 
her  writings  abound  have  subjected  her  to  the  charge  of  pedantry  and 
many  readers  have  found  the  psychological  vein  that  runs  through  most 
of  her  novels  something  of  a  bar  to  their  thorough  comprehension  and 
enjoyment.  That  she  was  successful  beyond  any  of  her  contem- 
poraries none  can  deny.  The  hungry  thousands  of  novel  readers  eager- 
ly devoured  her  stories  as  fast  as  they  fell  from  the  press,  and  it  is 
stated  that  in  eight  years  she  realized  from  her  books  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  It  is  possible  that  this  amount  may  be  an  exaggera- 
tion; but  Beulah,  Macaria,  St.  Elmo,  Vashti,  and  Infelice  came  in  rapid 
succession  and  they  found  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  readers. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  Mrs.  Wilson's  style — and  upon  this 
point  her  critics  have  been  especially  severe — it  cannot  be  denied  that 
her  writings  exhibit  great  power;  and  taking  success  as  the  standard, 
she  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost  of  American  novelists. 

Next  to  Mrs.  Wilson  in  popular  appreciation  must  be  reckoned  Mrs. 
Caroline  Lee  Hentz,  whose  long  residence  in  this  state  at  Florence, 
Tuskaloosa,  Tuskegee,  places  her  rightfully  among  Alabama  authors. 
In  spite  of  her  Northern  birth  and  education,  she  was  remarkably 
felicitous  in  depicting  the  various  phases  of  Southern  life  and  char- 
acter, and  her  style  is  a  model  of  purity  and  grace.  Her  most  suc- 
cessful novel  was  Ernest  Linwood,  and  there  is  a  pathetic  sadness  in  the 
thought  that  it  was  her  last  work,  and  that  she  did  not  live  to  see'  its 
great  popularity.  She  was  a  very  prolific  writer  and  even  now  there  is 
hardly  a  library  in  the  South  where  one  or  more  of  her  novels  can 
not  be  found.  There  are  fashions  in  fiction,  as  there  are  in  dress,  and 
the  tender  stories  told  by  Mrs.  Hentz  would  hardly  find  favor  now  with 
that  public  which  watches  so  eagerly  for  the  polished  subtleties  of 
Howells  and  James;  but,  in  the  future,  curious  searchers  among  the 
dusty  volumes  of  ante-bellum  literature  will  no  doubt  read  "The  Plant- 
er's Northern  Bride"  with  increasing  interest  as  the  phase  of  civilization 
that  it  depicts  recedes  further  and  further  into  the  past. 

Another  female  novelist  of  Alabama,  whose  work  is  worthy  of 
wider  popularity  and  of  greater  pecuniary  reward  than  she  is  reported 
to  have  received,  is  Mrs.  E.  W.  Bellamy,  "Kamba  Thorpe"  of  Mobile. 
Her  first  novel,  "Four  Oaks,"  is  a  clever,  natural  little  story,  and  its 
style  is  delightfully  simple.  "The  Little  Joanna,"  which  appeared 
first  as  a  serial  in  Appleton's  Journal  and  afterwards  in  book  form,  was 
in  every  way  worthy  of  its  predecessor.  Mrs.  Bellamy  still  does  lit- 
erary work  at  intervals,  and  a  short  sketch,  "Tilly  Bones,"  that  she 
published  in  the;  ill-fated  Manhattan,  was  equal  to  the  best  of  the 
dialect  stories  that  have,  of  late,  been  so  popular  with  the  magazines 
and  with  the  reading  public. 

It  is  as  a  brilliant  debater  on  the  hustings,  and  as  a  polished  orator 
in  the  Federal  Senate  that  the  Hon.  Jeremiah  Clemens  has  a  lasting 
place  in  the  history  of  Alabama;  but  he  was  the  author  of  three  ro- 
mances— "Bernard  Lile,"  "Mustang  Gray,"  and  'The  Rivals;  or  the 
"Times  of  Burr  and  Hamilton" — that  were  popular  in  their  day.  Their 
sensationalism  is  of  the  most  pronounced  type  and  the  style  in  which 
they  are  written  is  Eastern  in  its  gorgeousness  and  prodigality.  "The 
Rivals,"  which  by  no  means  adheres  to  the  truth  of  history  in  its  esti- 
mate of  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  heroes,  is  especially  attractive 
to  the  youthful  mind ;  and  to  its  influence,  imbibed  in  youth,  is  no  doubt 
due  the  esteem  in  which  the  memory  of  the  brilliant,  ambitious,  and 
unscrupulous  Burr  is  today  held  by  many  of  the  public  men  of  the 
South. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  friends  and  admirers  of  the  versitile 
Mr.  T.  C.  DeLeon  of  Mobile,  have  ever  classed  him  as  a  romancer;  but 
it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  he  has  written  one  of  the  cleverest  society 
novelettes  ever  published  in  America.     "Cross  Purposes"  is  bright, 
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witty  and  elegant.  Mr.  Stedman  says  of  society  verse  that  "the  true  kind 
is  marked  by  humor,  by  spontaneity,  joined  with  extreme  elegance  of 
finish,  by  the  quality  we  call  breeding — above  all  by  lightness  of  touch," 
and  this  critical  dictum  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  society  novel — 
no  better  illustration  of  which,  in  a  modest  way,  can  be  found  than  in 
Mr.  DeLeon's  little  book.  Mr.  DeLeon  has  also  written  one  or  more 
successful  plays  and  has  done  a  great  variety  of  literary  work  for  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  of  the  day.  His  descriptive  articles  in  Har- 
per's Weekly  show  an  easy,  graphic  style,  and  his  war  papers  in  the 
Philadelphia  Times  are  valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  ex- 
citing era  with  which  he  deals. 

Besides  Mr.  DeLeon,  there  are  two  other  Alabama  gentlemen  who 
have  recently  essayed  the  novel.  Mr.  George  R.  Cather,  of  the  Ash- 
ville  Aegis,  not  long  ago  published  "Dora's  Device"  that  found  some 
favor  with  the  critics  and  with  the  reading  public;  and  about  the 
same  time  appeared  "The  Children  of  Issachar,"  from  the  pen  of  a  gen- 
tleman well  known  in  public  life,  which  is  regarded  as  a  vigorous  pre- 
sentation of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  South  during  the  reconstruc- 
tion era.  Col.  S.  S.  Scott  of  Russell  county,  has  also  published  a  vol- 
ume entitled  "Southbooke"  that  contains  two  or  three  stories  as  well 
as  essays  and  orations. 

In  the  field  of  History  our  writers  have  produced  one  or  two  works 
that  challenge  criticism.  Pickett's  History  of  Alabama  is  a  model  of 
its  kind.  The  faithful  research  of  the  author,  the  admirable  arrange- 
ment of  his  materials,  and  the  pure,  simple  style  in  which  he  records 
the  results  of  his  investigations,  have  rarely  been  excelled.  The  work 
that  he  accomplished  for  Alabama  is  being  more  and  more  appreciated 
by  thoughtful  men,  and  his  book,  which  is  now  unfortunately  out  of 
print,  is  everywhere  eagerly  sought  for  at  liberal  prices. 

Another  work  that,  to  some  extent,  supplements  Pickett's  History 
and  fully  equals  it  in  literary  merit,  is  "The  Cradle  of  the  Confederacy," 
by  Col.  Joseph  Hodgson,  of  Mobile.  Dealing  with  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting periods  in  our  national  history  and  with  the  men  and  scenes 
most  conspicuous  in  that  period,  it  comes  fully  up  to  the  measure  of  the 
subject  and  absorbs  the  reader  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  New  York  Nation — generally  chary  of  praise,  especially  if  the 
work  under  review  happens  to  be  from  a  Southern  pen — gave  a  flat- 
tering welcome  to  Col.  Hodgson's  book.  Unfortunately  for  the  popular 
success  of  the  work,  the  author  himself  undertook  its  publication.  Had 
it  borne  the  imprint  of  one  of  the  great  publishing  houses  of  the  coun- 
try— with  their  extensive  facilities  for  advertising  and  pushing  the  sale 
of  their  publications — it  would  no  doubt  have  been  a  decided  pecuniary 
success. 

Although  the  fame  of  Judge  A.  B.  Meek  is  chiefly  that  of  the 
poet  and  the  orator,  he  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of 
state,  and  the  essays  that  he  published  in  his  "Romantic  Passages  in 
Southwestern  History"  are  full  of  thrilling  interest. 
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His  poetic  temperament  led  him  no  doubt  to  idealize  the  Indian 
character  in  the  papers  that  deal  with  the  aborigines;  but  in  spite  of 
this,  his  work  possesses  great  historical  value. 

At  his  sudden  death  in  1865,  he  was  preparing  an  elaborate  history 
of  Alabama  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  war.  This  manuscript  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  his  brother,  Dr.  B.  F.  Meek,  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama, and  it  is  hoped  that  some  day  the  work  may  be  given  to  the 
public. 

The  Hon.  Willis  Brewer,  of  Lowndes  county,  has  done  his  state  a 
great  service  in  the  publication  of  his  "Alabama;  Her  History,  Re- 
sources, War  Record,  and  Public  Men."  It  is  invaluable  as  a  book  of 
reference  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  Alabama  history — especially 
upon  the  record  of  her  sons  in  the  war  between  the  states. 

Another  book  that  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  future  history  of 
our  commonwealth  is  Garrett's  "Reminiscence  of  Public  Men  in  Ala- 
bama." Quite  a  number  of  Alabamians — among  whom  may  be  men- 
tioned Col.  D.  R.  Hundley,  of  Huntsville;  Mr.  J.  D.  DuBose,  of  Bir- 
mingham; Maj.  J.  W.  A.  Wright,  of  Greensboro;  Mr.  Erwin  Ledyard, 
of  Mobile,  and  Capt.  G.  W.  Feagin,  of  Hale  county — have  of  late  con- 
tributed interesting  historical  articles,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  events 
of  the  civil  war,  to  various  periodicals;  and  several  counties  of  the  state 
have  had  their  histories  written  by  appreciative  students. 

The  Rev.  B.  F.  Riley,  of  Livingston,  has  told  the  history  of  Conecuh 
county  in  a  very  readable  little  book,  and  Butler  county  has  found  her 
historian  in  Prof.  J.  B.  Little,  of  the  University  of  Alabama. 

Washington  Irving  said  of  Madame  LeVert:  "She  is  such  a  woman 
as  occurs  but  once  in  the  course  of  an  empire;"  and  N.  P.  Willis,  the 
poet-editor,  writing  of  her  first  European  tour,  says: 

"There  was  probably  never  a  more  signal  success  in  the  way  of  ac- 
cess to  foreign  society,  friendly  attentions  from  the  nobility,  and  notice 
from  royalty  than  fell  to  the  share  of  Madame  LeVert." 

Great  as  was  her  social  prestige  in  the  capitals  of  two  continents, 
it  was  hardly  more  marked  than  the  literary  success  of  her  one  work, 
"Souvenirs  of  Travel,"  although  it  is  said  that  she  netted  less  than  one 
thousand  dollars  on  its  publication.  It  is  a  oook  for  the  cultured  few 
rather  than  for  the  sensation-loving  masses.  It  is  in  the  form  of  familiar 
letters  to  her  mother,  and  its  style  is  free,  gushing,  and  natural. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret,  especially  to  Alabamians,  that  Madame 
LeVert  died  without  giving  to  the  public  her  projected  "Souvenirs  of 
Distinguished  People." 

Our  sister  state  of  Georgia  may  well  be  called  the  mother  of  hu- 
morists; but  we  can  match  her  "Georgia  Scenes"  and  her  "Major  Jones' 
Courtship"  with  Baldwin's  "Flush  Times  in  Alabama"  and  Hooper's 
"Adventures  of  Simon  Suggs." 

Joseph  G.  Baldwin  was  something  besides  a  humorist — he  was  an 
orator  and  a  jurist  of  signal  ability;  but  it  is  as  the  author  of  "Flush 
Times"  that  his  memory  is  individually  linked  with  the  records  of  our 
state.    His  humor  is  that  of  the  gentleman — nothing  broad  or  hinting 
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even  remotely  at  coarseness — and  his  insight  into  character  is  almost 
Shakespearian  in  its  keenness. 

A  publishing  house  in  San  Francisco  has  lately  brought  out  a  new 
illustrated  edition  of  his  "Flush  Times"  and  it  has  had  a  large  sale  on 
the  Pacific  slope. 

Johnson  J.  Hooper's  "Simon  Suggs"  is  irresistibly  and  uniformly 
humorous.  Hooper  was  an  editor  by  profession,  and  in  the  stormy  years 
preceding  the  civil  war  he  presided  over  the  destinies  of  the  Montgom- 
ery Mail. 

Our  young  writers  who  are  now  essaying  the  humorous,  seem  to 
have  chosen  the  negro  dialect  as  offering  the  most  inviting  and  profit- 
able field. 

"Eli  Sheppard" — Miss  Martha  S.  Young  of  Greensboro — has  con- 
tributed stories  and  sketches  to  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  the  Sunday 
Times-Democrat,  and  the  Southern  Bivouac  that  rival  the  tales  of  Uncle 
Remus,  and  all  the  readers  of  the  Advertiser  have  enjoyed  the  gro- 
tesque humor  of  Mr.  Wilton  Burton  of  Auburn. 

"Betsey  Hamilton" — Mrs.  Plowman,  of  Talladega — has  chosen 
the  "cracker"  dialect  of  the  Georgia  and  Alabama  hills  as  the  vehicle 
of  her  humorous  conceits,  and  some  of  her  illustrated  papers  in  Har- 
per's Weekly  have  attracted  considerable  attention. 

There  are  several  Alabama  writers,  whose  work  has  been  purely 
literary  as  distinguished  from  journalistic,  who  have  never  published 
their  writings  in  book  form. 

Senator  Morgan  has  contributed  a  number  of  articles  upon  social 
and  political  subjects  to  the  North  American  Review  that  are  not  less 
admired  for  their  profound  thought  than  for  the  purity  and  vigor  of 
the  style  in  which  they  are  written. 

Miss  Julia  S.  Tutwiler,  who  is  best  known  for  her  connection  with 
the  cause  of  female  education  in  Alabama,  was  a  few  years  ago  an 
acceptable  and  regular  contributor  to  Appleton's  Journal,  St.  Nicholas, 
The  Churchman  and  other  periodicals. 

In  the  field  of  poetry,  Alabama  writers  have  had  a  fair  degree  of 
success,  and  some  of  our  versemen  have  written  poems  that  will  long 
survive  their  authors.  Among  the  past  generation  of  Alabama  poets 
Judge  A.  B.  Meek  stands  easily  first.  His  "Red  Eagle"  is  epic  in  its 
conceptions  and  it  won  unstinted  praise  from  the  highest  critical  authori- 
ties of  its  time.  His  "Songs  and  Poems  of  the  South"  contains  many 
lyrical  gems,  and  one  of  the  poems  in  this  volume  "Balaklava,"  has 
found  a  place  in  the  leading  collections  of  English  verse.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  poem  was  written  are  interesting.  Soon 
after  the  appearance  of  Tennyson's  "Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade," 
Judge  Meek,  who  was  at  that  time  editor  of  the  Mobile  Register,  was 
talking  with  his  friend,  Mr.  John  W.  Overall,  an  attache  of  the  New 
Orleans  Sunday  Delta,  when  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  lack  of 
appreciation  of  native  literary  talent  in  America.  "Suppose,"  said 
Overall,  "that  you  write  a  poem  upon  the  same  subject  that  Tennyson 
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has  written,  and  let  me  print  it  in  the  Delta  over  the  name  of  some 
distinguished  English  author." 

Judge  Meek  readily  consented  to  the  proposition,  and  in  a  few 
hours  "Balaklava"  was  written.  About  that  time  the  Scotch  poet, 
Alexander  Smith,  was  attracting  considerable  attention  from  the 
literary  world,  and  his  "City  Poems"  pointed  to  him  as  a  probable  rival 
to  the  laureate's  fame;  and  it  was  soon  agreed  that  Judge  Meek's  poem 
should  be  printed  over  Smith's  signature.  Accordingly  "Balaklava" 
appeared  in  the  Delta  of  the  following  Sunday,  and  it  rapidly  found 
its  way  into  most  of  the  literary  prints  of  this  country  and  of  England. 
Many  critics  pronounced  it  a  far  more  vigorous  poem  than  the  laureate's 
"Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade."  It  was  some  time  before  the  real 
authorship  of  "Balaklava"  was  made  public;  and  even  now  it  is  some- 
times found  in  school  readers  and  speakers  credited  to  Alexander 
Smith.  This  poem,  dashed  off  in  a  hurry  to  gratify  Mr.  Overall's 
whim,  will  no  doubt  be  read  and  admired  when  Judge  Meek's  elaborate 
heroic  poem,  "The  Red  Eagle,"  is  forgotten. 

Among  Judge  Meek's  literary  contemporaries  the  most  noted  per- 
sonage is  the  versatile  Judge  William  R.  Smith,  who  still  lives  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  green  old  age,  at  Fayette  Court  House,  in  this  state. 
Although  he  is  chiefly  known  to  the  people  of  Alabama  for  his  prowess 
"on  the  stump"  and  for  his  success  in  political  life — having  represented 
his  district  in  Congress  for  ten  years,  besides  holding  other  important 
public  trusts — his  poetical  talents  are  of  a  high  order,  and  had  he  de- 
voted his  life  to  literature,  he  would  have  won  an  enduring  fame.  His 
translation  of  Homer's  Iliad  has  been  pronounced  by  eminent  scholars 
as  equal  in  many  respects  to  Pope's,  and  his  other  poetical  efforts  are 
marked  by  originality  and  power.  His  classic  drama,  Polixena,  has 
many  splendid  passages  that  recall  the  great  dramatists  of  the  golden 
age  of  English  literature. 

Besides  his  political  works,  Judge  Smith  has  written  several 
stories,  one  of  which  "Washington  as  It  Is,"  created  quite  a  sensation 
at  the  time  of  its  publication. 

Another  of  Judge  Meek's  poetical  contemporaries,  the  Hon.  A.  J. 
Requier,  formerly  of  Mobile,  now  resides  in  New  York  and  amidst  the 
engaging  duties  of  other  pursuits,  still  finds  time  to  write  occasional 
verses.  One  of  his  more  recent  poems,  "Baby  Zelma's  Carol,"  is  given 
a  place  in  the  last  edition  of  Bryan's  collection.  Prof.  W.  C.  Richardson 
of  Tuskaloosa,  some  years  ago  published  "Gaspar;  a  Romaunt,"  that 
attracted  considerable  attention  from  his  brother  poets — especially  from 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  who  was  warm  in  his  praises  of  the  work.  It 
abounds  in  fine  passages,  and  the  one  descriptive  of  the  sea  has  rarely 
been  excelled. 

Prof.  Richardson  has  written  many  beautiful  lyrics  that  would 
have  given  him  wider  reputation  than  he  enjoys  had  his  modesty  not 
prevented  him  from  publishing  them  over  his  own  name. 

Alabama  has  a  special  claim  upon  the  great  poet-priest,  Father 
Ryan,  who  passed  the  last  years  of  his  useful  life  in  our  state ;  but  his 
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fame  belongs  to  the  South  and  to  mankind.  He  wrote  unquestionably 
the  greatest  poem  inspired  by  the  events  of  the  civil  war — 'The  Con- 
quered Banner."  That  thrilling  threnody  and  other  of  his  emotional 
strains  touched  the  popular  heart  as  more  studied  verse  could  never 
do,  and  his  memory  will  live  as  long  as  history  records  the  great  strug- 
gle in  which  he  poured  out  his  heart. 

One  of  the  most  promising  of  the  younger  American  poets  is 
Samuel  Minturn  Peck  of  Tuskaloosa.  Dr.  Peck  is  still  a  very  young  man, 
and  his  friends  can  hardly  realize  the  degree  of  popularity  that  his 
verses  have  attained  and  the  marked  recognition  that  his  talents  have 
won  from  the  most  eminent  literary  sources  of  the  country.  His  poetical 
gifts  are  purely  of  the  lyrical  order.  Even  his  vers  de  societe — as  a 
writer  of  which  he  is  the  most  widely  known — have  a  song-like  cadence. 
He  has  not  aspired  to  "build  the  lofty  rhyme;"  but  his  work  ranks 
readily  with  the  best  of  its  kind.  He  has  written  as  polished  society 
verses  as  ever  fell  from  the  pen  of  Frederick  Locker  or  Austin  Dobson, 
and  his  only  American  rivals  in  this  species  of  composition  are  H.  C. 
Bunner  and  Frank  Dempster  Sherman.  His  first  popular  success  was 
"I  Wonder  What  Maud  Will  Say,"  which  appeared  in  the  Century 
Magazine.  It  was  at  once  reproduced  in  nearly  every  newspaper  of 
importance  from  Maine  to  California.  This  has  been  followed  up  by 
a  series  of  society  verses  that  have  been  equally  fortunate  in  striking 
the  popular  fancy.  Some  of  his  songs  are  among  the  best  yet  written 
in  this  country.  One  of  them  which  recently  appeared  in  the  Century, 
"A  Knot  of  Blue,"  had  a  dozen  or  more  contestants  for  the  privilege  of 
setting  it  to  music — several  of  whom  are  from  across  the  Atlantic.  The 
well  known  New  York  publishing  house  of  White,  Stokes  and  Allen 
announce  among  their  fall  publications  a  collection  of  Dr.  Peck's  poems 
entitled  "Cap  and  Bells,"  which  will  be  published  in  the  handsomest 
style  known  to  the  printing  art,  and  the  book  will  no  doubt  have  the 
large  sale  that  it  deserves.  His  publishers  propose  making  this  volume 
the  first  of  a  series  by  young  American  poets  to  be  printed  in  a  uniform 
edition. 

The  occasional  poems  that  have  appeared  in  the  Century  and  else- 
where from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Clifford  A.  Lanier,  of  Montgomery,  show 
that  he  possesses  much  of  the  poetical  genius  of  his  lamented  brother, 
Sidney  Lanier,  whose  untimely  death  tore  the  brightest  star  from  the 
literary  skies  of  the  South.  Mr.  Clifford  Lanier  began  his  career  of 
authorship  by  the  publication  of  "Thorn  Fruit,"  a  novel,  and  this  was 
followed  by  another  story  entitled,  "Two  Hundred  Bales" — both  of 
which  gave  promise  of  better  work.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has 
not  of  late  years  given  more  time  to  literary  labor. 

Mrs.  Ina  Porter  Henry,  the  accomplished  associate  editor  of  the 
Greenville  Advocate,  has  published  "Suthrea"  and  other  poems  that 
show  a  fine  imagination  and  great  facility  at  versification.  She  has 
also  published  several  stories  as  serials — one  of  which  appeared  in 
the  columns  of  the  Advertiser.    At  present  she  is  directing  her  talents 
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into  more  practical  channels,  with  a  degree  of  success  that  the  readers 
of  the  Advocate  fully  appreciate. 

The  hurried  and  imperfect  review  here  given  of  what  Alabama 
writers  have  thus  far  accomplished  presents  an  auspicious  earnest  of 
what  we  may  expect  in  the  future.  At  present  the  best  energies  of 
our  people  are  directed  towards  material  developmnt.  In  rebuilding  a 
state  impoverished  by  war,  they  find  little  time  for  the  cultivation  or 
appreciation  of  literature ;  but  with  the  success  which  is  crowning  their 
efforts  in  opening  mines,  establishing  factories,  building  railroads,  and 
developing  the  commerce  of  towns  and  cities,  the  time  will  come  when 
they  will  have  leisure  for  exploring  the  rich  fields  of  history,  poetry, 
and  romance  that  lie  around  them.  When  that  time  comes  we  may 
expect  a  literature  that  in  freshness  and  vigor  will  be  worthy  of  the 
great  state  in  which  we  live. 
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25  to  1 

EMILIO    MACKINNEY. 

"Well,  whom  are  you  betting  on?"  asked  Joe  Lambert,  of  his 
intimate  friend,  Billy  Burke,  as  they  sat  in  the  latter's  apartment. 

"I  do  not  know  yet,"  answered  Billy.  "I  have  not  had  time  to 
think  about  the  races.     I  reckon  the  Packard  will  win  as  usual." 

"What  makes  you  think  so?  There  seem  to  be  very  strong  com- 
petitors this  year,  as  the  'Laix',  the  'Hispano-Suiza'  and  others,  and 
besides  Tommy  Miles  is  going  to  race  a  Cadillac." 

"Now  that  you  mention  Miles  is  going  to  race,  I  think  that  I  also 
should  get  in.  I  have  raced  against  him  in  every  race  and  although 
I  have  lost  every  time,  I  would  like  to  try  again." 

"But,  Billy,  what  car  are  you  going  to  drive?  The  fame  of  your 
bad  luck  racing  has  spread  throughout  the  country,  and  no  one  will 
trust  you  again.  Give  up  racing  and  get  into  some  other  line  of  busi- 
ness.    As  a  racer  you  are  a  failure." 

These  last  words  stung  him  bitterly.  No  one  would  trust  him,  he 
knew  that  now,  and  his  best  friend  had  himself  said  so.  Perhaps 
Lambert  was  right,  but  he  would  not  give  up  without  a  struggle. 

"I  will  see,"  he  muttered  between  his  teeth. 

Lambert  looked  critically  at  him  and  said: 

"So  you  still  insist  on  going  into  the  races  again.  Well,  good 
luck,  my  boy.  I  will  see  you  some  other  time.  If  you  need  me,  you 
know  where  I  am.     Good  bye." 

With  these  words  he  withdrew  from  the  room  and  left  Billy  alone, 
thinking  deeply.  The  races  would  take  place  next  Saturday  and  he 
was  not  even  prepared.  He  could  not  think  of  any  car  that  could  be 
intrusted  to  him;  he  was  a  branded  man  in  the  racing  field.  Yet 
he  decided  to  go  out  and  try  his  luck. 

Accordingly  he  visited  every  manufacturer,  but  they  all  had  ex- 
cuses to  give  when  he  made  known  his  object.  Bitterly  disappointed, 
he  walked  to  the  track  to  see  the  tryouts.  Miles  was  there  in  his 
Cadillac,  proudly  looking  at  him. 

"Going  to  race  again,  Billy?"  he  asked  scornfully.  "I  have  a  nice 
Ford  you  could  drive.     Do  you  want  to  try?" 

"No,"  answered  Billy  angirly,  "but  I  will  race  against  you  if  I 
have  to  drive  a  Ford." 

"Aw,  don't  get  sore,  Bill,  why  don't  you  drive  a  Mex?" 

A  Mex,  thought  Billy,  where  had  he  heard  about  it?  Oh,  yes, 
it  was  a  small  car  on  the  market,  that  nobody  trusted.  An  idea 
came  to  him;  he  would  drive  a  Mex. 

He  lost  no  time  in  going  over  to  the  Mex  agency.  There  he  found 
Mr.  Reid,  the  superintendent  of  the  firm,  in  despair:  he  wanted  to 
have  a  Mex  at  the  races  but  no  one  would  drive  it.  This  was  Billy's 
chance  and  he  took  it.  Mr.  Reid  was  willing  to  let  him  drive  a  Mex. 
Bill  went  into  the  shop  and  viewed  several  "Mexes",  but  he  himself 
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saw  what  that  meant.  Why  a  Ford  could  beat  a  Mex  any  time,  he 
thought.  Yet  he  did  not  want  to  give  up  his  only  chance.  Mr.  Reid 
told  him  that  they  could  fit  an  airplane  engine  in  the  car,  of  his  own 
Model,  and  have  it  ready  for  the  races.  Bill  consented  hopelessly  for 
he  did  not  believe  he  could  win. 

Every  day  he  went  to  see  the  progress  of  the  work  and  every  day 
his  hopes  went  lower  and  lower.  At  last  the  engine  was  completed  and 
on  Friday  the  car  was  put  together.  The  race  would  take  place  the 
next  morning  and  he  was  to  race  against  the  ten  strongest  competitors 
he  had  ever  met. 

In  the  afternoon  he  went  to  the  track  to  try  his  car.  It  was  a 
fourteen-cylinder,  air-cooled  engine.  The  car  ran  smoothly  and  with- 
out a  jolt.  He  began  to  feel  a  little  confidence  in  his  car.  He  went 
around  the  track  at  full  speed;  the  car  fairly  flew  off  the  ground  so 
fast  did  it  go.  He  distinguished  Miles,  open-mouthed,  sitting  in  his 
Cadillac.  When  he  returned,  he  found  him  at  the  door,  gazing  in 
admiration  at  the  blue  car  Billy  drove.  Miles,  however,  said  nothing,  he 
merely  nodded  to  Billy.  The  tryout  had  been  most  satisfactory  and 
for  once  in  his  life  he  felt  confident  of  victory  the  next  day. 

The  great  day  of  the  races,  at  last  arrived.  Throngs  of  people 
slowly  moved  towards  the  hippodrome  and  the  sirens  of  the  automo- 
biles filled  the  air  with  their  shrill  noises. 

Billy  and  his  mechanician  inspected  the  car  before  starting;  every- 
thing seemed  to  be  O.  K.  Lambert  had  come  around  to  cheer  Billy  up 
and  to  wish  him  good  luck.  The  hour  drew  near  for  the  start.  The 
cars  slowly  began  to  occupy  their  respective  places  on  the  field. 

The  Packard  and  the  Cadillac  were  the  favorites.  The  odds 
against  the  Mex  were  25  to  1.  Bill  knew  this  and  he  grimly  smiled  to 
himself.  Mr.  Reid  hurriedly  gave  Billy  his  last  instructions.  The 
hour  had  come;  everybody  withdrew  to  the  grandstands. 

The  flag  waved,  and  one  by  one  they  left.  Everybody  watched 
the  racers  as  they  sped  along  the  dusty  track.  At  the  first  round  the 
Cadillac  was  leading  with  the  Laix  close  behind.  The  blue  Mex  came 
next,  but  Billy  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  get  ahead.  The  Packard,  that  had 
hitherto  been  fourth,  began  to  nose  out  the  Mex,  but  Billy  still  re- 
mained calm. 

The  race  thus  went  on  for  the  first  twenty  rounds.  On  approach- 
ing the  finals  Billy  began  to  speed  his  car  up.  Gradually  he  passed 
the  Packard  and  was  fast  gaining  on  the  Laix.  In  the  last  he  was 
tied  with  Miles'  Cadillac.  Each  was  now  driving  frantically,  but  the 
Mex  was  gaining  advantage  on  its  competitor.  In  full  sight  of  the 
grandstands  they  sped  on  like  demons.  The  flag  waved  on  the  Mex 
as  it  drove  half  a  yard  ahead  of  the  Cadillac.    Billy  had  won. 
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(Srafcuatpfl  of  1323 

CHARLES    W.    McKEOWN. 

A.  JOSEPH  CROCY,  A.  B. — Every  one  boasts  of  the  size  of  his 
town,  but  there  is  one  in  the  Class  of  '23  who  will  not  be  forced  to  put 
forth  any  strong  arguments  as  to  the  enormity  of  his.  Crocy  was  born 
in  New  York  City  on  May  7th,  1903.  His  early  education  was  obtained 
at  Saint  Agnes  Academy  in  New  York.  He  then  came  South  and  en- 
tered the  Blessed  Sacrament  Academy  in  Birmingham.  Finally  he 
came  to  Spring  Hill  in  the  year  of  1917.  For  three  years  he  was  Presi- 
dent of  his  class  and  this  year  he  was  elected  as  Secretary  of  the 
Graduating  Class. 

The  years  that  Joe  has  spent  in  Spring  Hill  have  not  been  in  vain. 
An  able  manager  as  well  as  a  good  singer,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great 
powers  of  oratory,  are  some  of  the  bright  points  of  his  career.  His 
winning  ways  carried  him  far  among  the  business  men  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal  and  his  cheerfulness  placed  him  deeply  in  the  hearts 
of  his  fellow  students.  Not  only  was  he  a  finished  business  man,  but 
he  was  a  brilliant  student,  as  can  be  seen  by  his  unequalled  record  of 
leading  his  class  for  four  years.  Every  one  feels  sure  of  his  success 
in  the  business  world  because  he  has  proved  that  he  is  a  competent 
and  willing  worker. 

Great  has  been  your  life  here,  Joe,  and  that  power  that  led  you 
to  such  great  heights  in  this  school  will  guide  you  to  still  greater 
planes.  To  say  good-bye  to  you  would  be  useless,  because  you  are  not 
gone  from  us  in  spirit.  Whatever  you  do,  may  success  come  early  and 
may  it  build  and  not  decrease,  is  our  only  farewell  to  you. 

Portier  Literary  Society,  '19,  '20,  '21,  Secretary,  '23. 

Yenni  Literary  Society,  President,  '18,  '19. 

Springhillian,  '17,  '18,  '19,  '20,'  21,  '22,  '23. 

Sodality,  '17,  '18,  '19,  '20,  Secretary,  '22,  Second  Assistant  '23. 

Mendel  Club,  President,  '23. 

Manager  of  Football  and  Basketball  '22. 

THOMAS  FOX,  A.  B.— When  the  Class  of  1923  leaves  this  year, 
we  lose  the  only  Gentleman  from  Indiana  we  have  had  at  Spring  Hill 
College  in  recent  years  in  the  person  of  Thomas  Fox.  Tom  first  saw 
the  light  of  day  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  on  the  25th  of 
November,  in  the  year  of  1903.  His  recollection  of  the  Hoosier  State 
could  not  have  been  great  because  he  began  his  grammar  school  educa- 
tion in  the  Convent  of  Mercy  in  Birmingham,  Alabama.  Finishing  his 
primary  studies  at  the  Convent,  Tom  came  to  Spring  Hill  in  September 
of  1917.  Since  then  he  has  been  a  prominent  figure  in  the  affairs  of  the 
College. 

Like  to  his  classmate  O'Dowd,  Tom  was  also  strong  in  persever- 
ance, as  is  shown  by  his  long  fight  to  be  a  member  of  the  baseball  team. 
Year  after  year  passed  and  Tom  never  gave  up  trying  to  hurl  himself 
to  victory  and  be  a  winning  pitcher.    Not  only  was  his  great  virtue  a 
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pleasing  feature,  but  his  ready  wit  and  bird-like  voice  a  welcome  sound 
to  all  the  students.  A  frown  seemed  to  have  been  left  out  of  Tom's 
make-up  because  in  the  hardest  fight  and  in  the  worst  of  trouble  he 
came  out  of  it  with  that  sunny  smile  upon  his  face  that  worry  and 
trouble  could  not  erase.  To  make  the  baseball  team  seemed  a  harder 
task  for  him  than  any  of  his  studies.  Tom  never  had  much  trouble  in 
his  studies  as  his  record  can  show. 

Keep  that  smile  and  that  fighting  spirit,  Tom,  and  some  day  the 
world  will  be  all  smiles  without  a  frown  to  worry  you.  You  take  away 
with  you  our  best  wishes  in  all  your  undertakings. 

Sodality,  '18,  '19,  '20,  '21,  '22,  '23. 

Baseball,  '23. 

J.  K.  G.  MAHORNER,  A.  B. — Many  men  have  come  to  Spring 
Hill  College  from  the  city  of  Mobile,  but  there  has  been  none  that  we 
respect  any  more  than  J.  K.  G.  Mahorner.  He  was  born  in  the  city 
of  Mobile  on  February  17th,  1905.  The  grammar  schooling  he  re- 
ceived in  the  school  of  Saint  Mary's  must  have  been  a  thorough  one 
as  can  be  seen  in  the  records  of  this  College.  He  came  to  Spring  Hill 
in  September  of  1917  in  the  second  year  of  high  school  and  this  year 
we  find  him  graduating  as  one  of  the  leading  men  in  his  class. 

J.  K.  never  distinguished  himself  upon  the  athletic  field  as  did 
his  brother,  because  he  chose  to  make  a  name  for  himself  in  the  class 
room  and  he  has  not  failed.  The  books  from  which  he  studied  seemed 
to  hold  a  store  of  hidden  gold  for  him,  and  he  never  tired  in  bringing 
to  light  the  great  values  that  are  in  books.  Never  was  he  a  talkative 
man,  but  when  asked  his  opinion  upon  a  matter  he  took  in  to  considera- 
tion all  the  facts,  and  then  it  was  seldom  that  he  gave  an  unjust  ver- 
dict. The  friends  he  had  can  not  be  counted  because  they  are  too 
numerous  to  mention.  His  leaving  is  as  quiet  as  his  coming,  except 
that  he  leaves  behind  him  a  host  of  friends. 

May  the  wealth  that  you  have  gathered  from  your  books  help  you, 
J.  K.,  in  the  trials  and  battles  of  this  world.  May,  also,  your  quiet 
ways  gain  for  you  a  host  of  friends  like  to  the  ones  that  you  are  leaving 
behind  you,  is  our  only  means  of  saying  good-bye. 

Sodality,  '17,  '18,  '19,  '20,  '21,  '22,  '23. 

Portier  Literary  Society,  '19,  '20. 

Golf  Club,  '23. 

Springhillian,  '23. 

LOUIS  MULHERIN,  A.  B. — January  25th,  1902,  in  the  sunny  city 
of  Augusta,  Georgia,  was  born  one  of  the  finest  and  best  men  that  ever 
entered  the  halls  of  Spring  Hill  College.  True  to  the  records  of  the 
Mulherins  that  came  here  in  past  years,  Louis  goes  forth  without  a 
single  regret,  because  he  has  added  to  that  record.  He  obtained  his 
grammar  schooling  at  the  Sacred  Heart  Academy  in  Augusta,  and 
the  first  three  years  of  high  school  in  the  Sacred  Heart  College  in  the 
same  city.  He  entered  Spring  Hill  in  his  last  year  of  high  school  in 
September  of  1918. 
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Some  people  say  that  a  person  can  not  do  two  things  at  once 
without  failing  in  one  of  them.  Well,  Louis  has  broken  that  rule  be- 
cause he  is  a  letter  man  for  three  years,  and  stands  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  his  class.  He  is  also  imbued  with  a  deep  knowledge  of 
philosophy.  When  Louis  took  his  pen  to  write  a  story  or  to  compose 
anything  that  took  a  goodly  amount  of  time,  one  could  always  find 
him  at  his  post  until  the  work  was  done.  Because  of  this  faculty  he 
was  chosen  as  Valedictorian  of  his  class,  and  the  greatest  amount 
of  credit  is  due  to  him  for  his  untiring  efforts  in  the  editing  of  this 
year's  Springhillian.  When  upon  the  football  field  he  gave  a  good 
account  of  himself  as  center  of  the  Varsity. 

May  the  world  soon  recognize  your  untiring  efforts,  Louis,  and 
we  will  watch  each  step  you  take  to  fame  and  honor  with  glorious 
pride  because  you  deserve  nothing  but  the  best.  May  your  future  days 
be  happy  ones;  and  may  God  bless  all  your  work,  is  our  earnest  prayer. 

Portier  Literary  Society,  '20.     Football,  '20,  '21,  '22. 

Springhillian,  Associate-Editor,  '21,  '21.    Editor-in-Chief,  '23. 

Sodality,  '19,  '20,  Secretary,  '21,  First  Assistant,  '22,  Prefect,  '23. 

Vice-President  Class  of  '23. 

BRUCE  NEFF,  A.  B. — From  the  land  of  the  Eternal  Spring,  Flori- 
da, came  to  Spring  Hill  College  a  man  of  golden  personality.  Bruce 
was  born  in  Lakeland,  Florida,  on  June  20th,  1902.  The  Convent 
of  the  Holy  Names  in  Tampa  gave  him  his  grammar  schooling,  and 
upon  graduation  from  High  School  at  the  Sacred  Heart  College  in 
Tampa  he  came  to  Spring  Hill  and  has  been  more  than  a  welcome  stu- 
dent. Thus  it  was  that  in  the  year  of  1919  we  luckily  secured  one  of 
the  brightest  boys  from  the  State  of  Florida. 

There  is  a  saying  that  music  is  the  expression  of  the  soul.  If 
this  be  true  then  Bruce  has  a  beautiful  soul.  There  are  not  notes 
written  that  he  can  not  play  upon  his  saxophone  and  clarinet.  Not 
only  did  he  hold  attention  as  a  musician,  but  his  pen  wrote  many 
articles  that  were  both  instructive  and  pleasing.  Hard  would  it  be 
to  find  a  more  earnest  student  and  a  more  reliable  man.  Bruce  seemed 
to  know  by  instinct  just  what  to  do  when  anything  was  to  be  done, 
and  it  was  seldom  that  he  was  wrong.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  whatever 
Bruce  could  not  say  in  words  he  could  say  by  means  of  his  pen  and 
by  his  music.  We  will  more  than  miss  him  next  year  because  then  we 
will  have  no  one  to  make  our  blood  tingle  as  the  notes  came  from  his 
horn. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  see  you  depart,  Bruce,  but  you  have  been  a 
faithful  and  loyal  Hillian  and  your  time  has  come  for  bigger  things 
than  we  can  offer  you.  You  leave  behind  you  a  myriad  of  friends 
who  wish  you  the  best  there  is  on  this  earth. 

Springhillian  Staff,  '21,  '22,  '23.       Sodality,  '23. 

Storekeeper,  '22,  '23.  Band,  '22,  '23. 

Orchestra,  '23. 
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WILLIAM  M.  O'DOWD,  A.  B.— There  are  many  virtues  in  this 
world  and  perseverance  is  one  of  the  crowning  virtues  that  we  know 
of.  However,  there  is  one  of  the  graduates  this  year  that  has  prac- 
ticed that  said  virtue  for  more  than  three  years.  That  person  is 
"Bill"  O'Dowd.  Bill  made  his  entrance  into  this  world  on  November 
20,  1902,  in  the  enterprising  city  of  Augusta,  Georgia.  He  first  learned 
his  A.  B.  C.'s  in  the  grammar  school  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Academy  of 
his  native  town.  Later  on  he  enrolled  in  the  Sacred  Heart  College  of 
the  same  place,  where  he  stayed  until  he  finished  his  third  year  of 
high  school.  Following;  the  long  line  of  men  that  came  to  Spring 
Hill  College,  Bill  entered  in  his  fourth  year  of  high  school  in  Septem- 
ber, 1918. 

For  long  hard  months  Bill  struggled  to  make  the  Varsity  team 
in  football  and  through  his  fighting  ability  and  his  undying  determina- 
tion to  make  the  team  when  the  men  were  given  their  sweaters  Bill 
was  there  to  receive  his.  What  other  virtues  or  faults  that  he  may 
have  had  this  one  crowned  them  all.  The  faults  he  had  were  few, 
if  any  at  all.  Never  did  Bill  grumble  when  some  one  asked  him  to 
open  the  store  after  he  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  a  free  day  within 
its  walls.  Many  times  did  he  deny  himself  personal  pleasure  in  order 
that  he  might  grant  the  plea  or  request  of  one  of  his  fellow  students. 

Fight  hard,  Bill,  when  you  are  out  in  the  world  and  we  know  that 
you  will  never  give  up  until  you  have  conquered  the  task  that  is  as- 
signed to  you. 

Sodality,  '18,  '19,  '20,  '21,  '22,  '23. 

Football,  '22. 

CLARENCE  J.  O'SHEE,  A.  B. — It  is  the  cherished  ambition  of 
some  people  to  become  a  dramatic  actor.  This  was  the  ambition  of 
Clarence,  who  is  better  known  to  his  fellow  students  as  "Monk".  The 
city  of  Alexandria,  Louisiana,  will  some  day  boast  of  having  the  honor 
of  the  birth  place  of  this  man  on  the  20th  of  October,  in  the  year  of 
1902.  Clarence  seems  to  have  had  a  wide  range  of  schooling,  as  he 
received  his  early  education  at  Saint  Francis  Xavier's  in  Alexandria, 
La.,  Saint  Charles  College  at  Grand  Coteau,  La.,  Saint  Vincent's  in 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Jesuits  High  School  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  then 
he  came  to  Spring  Hill  as  a  high  school  student  in  the  year  of  1915. 

Small  though  he  is,  he  made  one  of  the  best  football  men  that 
ever  wore  the  colors  of  Purple  and  White.  When  "Monk"  backed  up 
the  line  there  was  little  danger  of  the  enemy  team  getting  past  him. 
Not  only  did  he  show  himself  a  star  on  the  athletic  field,  but  in  the 
class  room  and  upon  the  stage  he  was  a  prominent  figure.  To  his 
credit  he  can  add  two  gold  medals  for  both  high  school  and  college 
elocution.  As  the  king  in  the  play  of  Fidentius,  Clarence  proved  that 
he  could  rule  with  a  strong  and  hard  hand.  However,  a  person  might 
judge  him  to  be  a  gloomy  and  solemn  youth,  but  those  two  factors  in 
man's  life  were  not  his.  His  fun  loving  and  sportive  ways  won  him 
a  host  of  friends  who  will  regret  his  absence  next  year.     In  intra- 
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collegiate  sports  he  has  done  much  to  promote  the  "Leagues"  at 
Spring  Hill. 

Hit  everything  hard,  Clarence,  as  you  hit  that  line  in  football 
and  no  obstacle  can  bar  your  way  to  success.  Blessings  on  you,  little 
man,  and  that  your  path  may  be  a  smooth  one  with  success  at  every 
turn,  is  our  ardent  wish  to  you. 

Portier  Literary  Society,  '20,  Censor,  '21,  '22,  '23. 

Springhillian,  '20,  '21,  '22,  '23. 

Sodality,  '20,  '21,  '22,  Treasurer,  '23. 

Varsity  Football,  '20,  '21,  '22.     Golf  Club,  '23. 

LEONARD  J.  TOUPS,  A.  B. — The  picturesque  little  town  of 
Schriever,  Louisiana,  was  the  birth  place  of  Leonard  J.  Toups.  "Lenny" 
was  born  on  September  18th,  1900.  He  began  his  schooling  at  Saint 
Paul's  in  Covington,  La.,  and  continued  his  education  at  Saint  Charles' 
College  at  Grand  Coteau,  La.,  until  he  graduated  from  high  school. 
The  desire  of  knowledge  led  him  to  Spring  Hill  College,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  learn  with  ease  the  lessons  that  were  set  before  him.  His 
career  began  in  September,  1918. 

It  would  take  hundreds  of  pages  to  tell  of  all  the  good  qualities 
Len  possessed.  On  the  diamond  and  in  the  class  room  he  Was  always 
a  welcome  figure  and  sorely  will  he  be  missed  from  both  places  the 
next  year.  Some  one  foolishly  has  said  that  no  one  loves  a  fat  man. 
Not  that  Len  is  such  a  fat  man  can  this  be  applied  to  him,  but  just  to 
show  how  wrong  that  saying  can  be.  Never  was  there  a  more  popular 
boy  on  the  campus  of  Spring  Hill  College  than  Leonard.  Smiling  all 
the  time  and  a  cheery  word  for  every  one  was  his  practiced  creed, 
and  well  did  he  live  up  to  that  creed.  To  find  him  without  a  smile 
upon  his  face  was  an  unheard  of  thing.  When  in  a  baseball  game, 
the  odds  being  against  him,  his  smile  and  undying  fighting  spirit 
turned  defeat  into  victory.  In  the  class  room  no  questions  were  too 
difficult  for  him  to  try  to  solve  and  rare  it  was  that  he  failed  to  find 
the  correct  answer  to  the  problem. 

We  can  not  bid  you  farewell,  Len,  because  you  will  always  be 
with  us  in  spirit.  May  the  path  that  you  have  to  travel  be  a  smooth 
one  and  your  skies  be  not  clouded. 

Baseball,  '19,  '20,  '21,  '22,  '23.     Basketball,  '20,  '21,  '23. 

Sodality,  '19,  '20,  '21,  '22,  '23. 

HAROLD  J.  WINLING,  A.  B.— Among  the  graduates  of  1923, 
there  is  one  who  passes  from  our  midst  who  has  been  a  builder  of  col- 
lege sports  and  a  champion  in  studies.  He  is  Harold  J.  Winling,  bet- 
ter known  to  his  companions  as  "Wing".  Harold  was  born  on  De- 
cember 4,  1902,  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  He  received 
his  grammar  schooling  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  then  entered 
Spring  Hill  High  School  in  1916.  He  remained  here  for  two  years  and 
finished  his  high  schooling  at  Ferrel's  Military  Institute  in  New  Or- 
leans.    Harold  then  returned  to  Spring  Hill  College  in  September  of 
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1918.  After  his  entry  into  Spring  Hill  College  he  set  about  gathering 
all  the  knowledge  that  he  could  find  and  also  turned  his  attention  to 
sports,  where  he  excelled  as  nobly  as  he  has  in  his  studies.  Always 
quiet,  humble  and  obliging  to  his  friends,  and  a  hard,  true  and  steady 
fighter  upon  the  field  of  hostilities,  "Wing"  proved,  himself  a  star. 
His  records  both  as  a  student  and  as  an  athlete  speak  for  themselves 
and  no  words  need  be  added  for  those  that  knew  him;  but  for  those 
that  do  not  know  him  all  we  can  say  is  that  he  was  a  true  Hillian.  Not 
only  did  Harold  captain  our  teams  to  victory  for  three  years,  but  we 
find  him  leaving  us  as  President  of  his  class. 

We  bid  you  a  fond  farewell,  Harold,  and  it  is  accompanied  by 
worlds  of  good  wishes,  early  and  lasting  success  in  whatever  you  may 
do,  is  our  parting  word  to  you. 

Football,  '17,  '19,  '20,  Captain,  '21,  '22. 

Baseball,  '18,  '20,  '21,  '22,  Captain,  '23. 

Basketball,  '18,  '20,  '21,  '22,  Captain,  '23. 

Boxing  team,  '21. 

HUGH  J.  BILLEAUD,  B.  S. — Records  are  what  we  judge  by  when 
it  comes  to  the  point  of  speaking  about  the  good  or  bad  qualities  of  a 
person.  The  record  of  the  man  who  came  from  Broussard,  Louisiana, 
and  who  was  born  on  November  30,  1902,  is  one  to  be  proud  of  and 
an  example  of  fine  sportsmanship  and  a  result  of  earnest  labor  in  the 
class  room.  Hugh  began  his  long  years  of  study  at  Saint  Cecilia's 
Academy  of  his  home  town  and  when  he  had  finished  there  he  mi- 
grated to  Saint  Charles'  College  at  Grand  Coteau,  La.  Hugh  entered 
Spring  Hill  College  in  January  of  1920. 

Not  only  is  Hugh  a  finished  baseball  player,  but  is  also  the 
"Mozart"  of  Spring  Hill  College.  When  the  rain  kept  the  boys  inside 
the  ever  ready  violin  was  in  his  hands  and  the  hours  slipped  away  as 
by  magic  under  the  skillful,  manipulation  of  his  fingers.  Since  his 
Freshman  year  Hugh  has  been  a  familiar  figure  upon  the  diamond. 
Always  when  those  long  drives  sailed  towards  right  field  he  was  there 
to  get  them.  Good  nature  and  jolliness  seemed  to  be  the  shining 
points  in  his  life  at  Spring  Hill.  Never  can  it  be  said  of  him  that  he 
used  a  cross  word  to  any  one  and  he  never  refused  to  grant  a  favor 
asked  of  him. 

Play  always,  Hugh,  for  music  has  charms  and  you  alone  can 
cause  the  world  to  kneel  at  your  feet.  May  there  be  nothing  too  deaf 
to  hear  your  music  or  nothing  mean  enough  to  cheat  you  out  of  success. 

Sodality,  '23.     Orchestra,  '20,  '21,  '22,  '23. 

Basketball,  '21,  '22. 

Baseball,  '20,  '21,  '22,  '23. 

Band,  '20,  '21,  '22,  '23. 

ANTHENOR  A.  HAHN,  B.  S. — Every  graduating  class  proudly 
boasts  of  its  gold  medal  men  and  the  high  marks  the  members  of 
the  class  have  made,  but  in  the  Class  of  '23  they  can  also  boast  of  a 
number  of  skilled  musicians  of  whom  Anthenor  is  one.    In  the  city  of 
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Biloxi,  Mississippi,  he  was  born  on  August  19th,  1903.  Anthenor  went 
to  grammar  school  at  the  Sacred  Heart  School  in  his  home  town  and 
then  came  to  Spring  Hill  as  a  high  school  student  in  1917. 

Beginning  with  the  determination  to  make  a  good  record  for  him- 
self he  has  stayed  at  his  post  throughout  his  entire  career  at  Spring 
Hill.  Many  were  the  times  that  he  held  his  audience  spell  bound  as 
he  played  his  violin.  When  he  played,  it  seemed  that  most  of  his 
heart  and  soul  were  talking  to  the  ones  who  listened.  So  great  was 
his  love  for  his  violin  and  so  well  did  he  play  that  a  number  of  times 
it  caused  him  trouble  in  the  fact  that  he  was  sometimes  late  for  study. 
Anthenor  was  never  one  of  that  kind  of  boys  who  find  joy  in  causing 
other  people  trouble,  but  always  helped  out  those  who  were  in  trouble. 
Gaiety  was  the  one  thing  that  drew  all  the  boys  to  him  from  the  very 
minute  that  he  began  his  life  at  Spring  Hill.  One  could  be  sure  that 
there  would  not  be  any  gloom  where  Anthenor  was  and  so  every  one 
sought  his  company.  We  can  not  praise  him  because  there  are  no 
words  that  will  express  our  inmost  thoughts. 

We  have  no  fear  of  your  success,  Anthenor,  because1  we  know 
the  fine  qualities  you  possess.  We  bid  you  a  fond  farewell  and  wish 
you  all  there  is  of  happiness  in  this  world. 

Sodality,  '20,  '21,  '22,  '23. 

Band,  '18,  '19,  '20. 

Orchestra,  '17,  '18,  '19,  '20,  '21,  '22,  '23. 

J.  G.  LOGAN,  B.  S. — Who  ever  has  not  had  the  privilege  of  mak- 
ing the  acquaintance  of  J.  G.  Logan  of  Fayette,  Mississippi,  has  been 
denied  a  great  honor.  Of  all  the  boys  that  came  from  the  same  state 
as  did  Logan,  he  is  one  of  the  most  popular  boys.  When  he  made  his 
debut  amongst  us,  the  boys  found  it  a  little  difficult  to  say  "Logan" 
so  they  christened  him  "Zeke".  Well,  "Zeke"  was  born  on  July  19th, 
1901,  in  the  town  of  Fayette,  Mississippi.  He  received  his  grammar 
and  high  school  education  at  the  Jefferson  County  High  School  in  his 
native  town.  Upon  his  graduation  from  high  school  he  looked  for  new 
grounds  and  entered  Spring  Hill  College  in  September  of  1919. 

Much  can  be  said  of  Logan,  but  we  have  not  the  words  that  would 
do  him  credit.  Kindness  seemed  to  be  his  very  motto  and  well  did  he 
live  up  to  that  golden  principle.  Whatever  was  asked  of  him  was 
granted  without  a  murmur  of  complaint.  Hence  it  is  that  we  will  look 
long  and  in  vain  to  find  some  one  who  can  justly  and  rightfully  take 
the  place  of  Logan  when  he  leaves  us  this  year.  However,  we  hope 
that  "Zeke"  will  not  forget  his  Alma  Mater  and  return  some  time  to 
say,  "Hello,"  to  those  who  are  left  behind. 

All  we  can  say  to  you,  "Zeke",  is  good-bye,  good  luck  and  God 
bless  you.  May  your  path  be  clear  and  success  your  not  far  distant 
reward. 

Sodality,  '20,  '21,  '22,  '23. 
Mendel  Club,  '23. 
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LEO  B.  SCHWEGMANN,  B.  S.— In  the  city  of  New  Orleans  on 
the  18th  of  April,  in  the  year  of  1903,  was  born  Leo  B.  Schwegmann. 
He  learned  the  rudiments  of  the  English  language  and  other  principles 
in  the  public  school,  Holy  Cross  College  and  the  Jesuits  in  the  city  of 
his  birth.  When  he  had  acquired  all  the  knowledge  of  those  schools 
he  enrolled  as  a  student  of  Spring  Hill  College  in  September  of  1916. 
Through  all  the  years  of  his  high  school  work  and  through  all  the 
troubles  of  college  life  "Swag"  was  a  willing  worker. 

It  is  said  that  actions  speak  louder  than  words.  Judging  by  this 
motto  his  reputation  as  a  willing  and  hard  worker  needs  no  written 
words.  If  asked  to  do  some  work  during  his  time  of  recreation,  Leo 
never  said  "No,"  but  went  to  work  with  a  smile  upon  his  face.  It 
seemed  that  his  greatest  happiness  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  had  some 
work  to  do.  He  was  always  a  ready  participant  in  all  things,  both 
in  earnest  work  and  in  the  line  of  college  jokes.  When  he  leaves  us 
upon  his  graduation  we  feel  that  we  have  lost  a  true  and  honest  friend. 
Like  some  more  of  his  class,  Leo  is  striving  for  a  degree  in  medicine. 
Because  of  his  stunning  personality  he  will  have  no  trouble  in  finding 
patients  and  they  can  be  certain  of  quick  recovery  if  a  sunny  nature  is 
a  remedy  for  sickness. 

As  much  as  we  hate  to  say  good-bye,  Leo,  we  must;  but  you  take 
with  you  all  our  prayers  for  a  long  and  useful  life.  May  your  days  be 
long  ones  and  when  the  setting  sun  of  your  life  dies  out,  we  know 
that  you  will  not  be  among  the  ones  who  have  failed. 

Springhillian  Staff,  '20,  '21,  '22,  '23. 

Band,  '21,  '22.     Golf  Club,  '23. 


DUDLEY  M.  STEWART,  B.  S. — "The  pen  is  mightier  than  the 
sword."  True  are  these  words  as  can  be  proven  by  the  many  articles 
that  appear  in  the  newspaper  giving  an  excellent  account  of  any 
Spring  Hill  affair.  The  author  was  "Dud",  as  he  was  known  by  all 
the  boys  on  the  Hill.  Scarce  had  the  new  year  of  1902  began  its  span 
of  twelve  months  when  on  the  22nd  of  April  Dudley  was  born  in  the 
Crescent  City.  His  early  schooling  was  obtained  at  the  Jesuits'  Col- 
lege in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Completing  his  education  at  the 
Jesuits'  School  he  came  to  Spring  Hill  College  in  September,  1919. 

Still  in  College  he  was  connected  with  the  Times-Picayune  of 
New  Orleans,  and  was  an  ardent  devotee  of  the  newspaper  game.  Dud 
had  never  much  to  say,  but  what  he  left  unsaid  he  wrote  with  a  wise 
and  knowing  pen.  However,  his  heart  seemed  to  be  in  other  channels 
of  work  because  his  interest  and  devotion  to  the  class  of  biology  points 
to  his  desire  of  becoming  a  doctor.  Beneath  his  quiet  nature  there  was 
a  dogged  determination  to  win  what  ever  he  set  his  heart  on  getting. 

Dud,  we  hope  that  your  coming  life's  work  will  be  as  successful 
as  the  work  you  have  done  here.     May  your  sterling  resolution  guide 
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you  through  whatever  you  may  have  to  venture  into.     Best  of  luck 
to  you  always. 

Sodality,  '20,  '21,  '22,  '23. 

Springhillian  Staff,  '20,  '21,  '22,  '23. 

Publicity  Manager,  '21,  '22,  '23. 

Mendel  Club,  Secretary,  '23. 

JOHN  0.  TREMMEL,  B.  C.  S. — A  few  years  ago  there  came  a  boy 
to  Spring  Hill  College  who  entered  with  the  idea  that  he  was  going 
to  educate  himself  in  a  fitting  manner  along  the  lines  of  commercial 
science,  so  that  when  his  time  came  to  graduate  he  would  fear  nothing 
that  might  come  in  his  future  business  career.  John  has  stuck  to  his 
purpose  and  has  done  exceedingly  well  in  his  chosen  work.  He  came 
from  the  city  of  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  where  he  was  born  and  he  cele- 
brates his  birthday  on  February  28.  The  year  of  1903  was  not  a  gala 
year  except  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  year  of  John's  birth.  In  the 
Convent  of  Mercy  in  his  home  town  and  in  the  high  school  of  the  same 
place  he  made  rapid  progress  in  order  to  fit  himself  for  college  work. 
John  entered  Spring  Hill  College  in  September  of  1918. 

Not  only  does  he  enjoy  the  honor  of  being  a  hard  student,  but  he 
graduates  this  year  with  the  distinction  of  being  the  possessor  of  the 
first  degree  in  commercial  science  that  Spring  Hill  College  has  ever 
awarded  to  any  of  its  students.  In  sunshine  and  in  rain  John  was 
always  happy  and  if  he  had  any  dark  days  the  men  with  whom  he  as- 
sociated with  knew  it  not.  When  he  leaves  us  this  year  we  will  miss 
him  more  than  our  words  can  express.  No  more  at  night  time  will  we 
be  able  to  listen  to  his  clear  voice  as  he  sings  the  songs  that  are  so  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  all  who  heard  him. 

We  can  not  say  enough  to  do  you  just  credit,  John,  but  we  will 
always  remember  you  and  wish  you  all  the  happiness  in  the  world,  not 
only  in  your  business  career,  but  in  anything  that  may  be  your  lot. 
So  when  you  leave  us,  you  will  take  our  profound  regret  that  you  will 
not  be  here  to  keep  us  happy  as  you  have  done  in  all  the  years  that 
you  have  spent  within  these  walls. 
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(With  apologies  to  James  Whitcomb  Riley.) 

CHARLES    W.    McKEOWN. 

As  one  who  cons  at  evening  o'er  an  album  all  alone, 

And  muses  on  the  faces  of  the  friends  that  he  has  known, 

I  turn  the  leaves  of  fancy  till  in  shadowy  design, 

I  find  the  pleasant  features  of  those  dear  old  friends  of  mine. 

My  lamplight  seems  to  flicker  with  a  sputter  of  surprise, 
And  I  turn  it  low  to  rest  me  of  the  dazzle  in  my  eyes, 
And  I  light  my  pipe  in  silence,  take  a  soothing  puff  or  two; 
I  see  again  the  faces  of  those  faithful  friends  I  knew. 

"lis  fragrant  retrospection ;  for  the  memories  that  start 

Into  beings  are  like  laughter  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

And  to  dream  the  old  dreams  over  is  a  luxury  divine, 

When  my  truant  fancy  wanders  with  those  dear  old  friends  of  mine. 

Though  I  hear,  from  out  the  past,  like  the  sharp  echo  of  a  ring 
The  cheerful  voice  of  one  dear  friend,  the  one  whom  we  called 

"Wing", 
I  feel  no  twinge  of  conscience  to  make  me  very  meek, 
To  humbly  ask  a  passer-by  just  where  is  good  old  "Zeke". 

In  fact  to  speak  in  earnest,  I  believe  it  adds  a  glow, 
Again  to  hear  a  cheerful  song  from  singing  "Angelo". 
And  I  find  a  willing  helping  hand  to  drive  away  the  blue, 
Because  I  see  in  pictures  clear  the  happy  smiles  of  "Hugh". 

A  heart  of  golden  bounty,  with  a  form  of  airy  grace, 
Floats  out  of  my  tobacco  as  the  genii  from  the  vase; 
And  I  thrill  beneath  the  glory  of  the  summer  sunlit  cloud 
For  down  upon  the  boulevard  I  see  laughing  "Bill  O'Dowd". 

I  can  see  the  lanky  figure  and  the  old  tobacco  box 

He  had  when  I  first  met  him  and  he  said  his  name  was  "Fox". 

With  a  spoken  declaration  that,  he'd  always  kindly  be, 

He  went  and  got  his  pal,  and  I  met  little  "Monk"  O'Shee. 

And  again  I  feel  the  pressure  of  the  hand  that  e'er  will  make 
His  name  a  word  of  joy  and  peace,  that  good  old  quiet  "Jake". 
He  told  me  that,  when  I  should  be  without  a  single  penny, 
I  might  call  upon  his  friend,  the  one  whom  he  called  "Lenny". 

And  when  I  should  awake  to  see  the  morning's  crystal  dawn 
I  hear  the  silver  tones  that  came  from  violin-playing  "Hahn". 
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Where  the  vines  were  ever  fruited  and  the  breezes  never  lag 
And  the   birds  were  ever  singing  just  to  please  tall,   laughing 
"Swag". 

I  will  be  your  fondest  friend  and  ever  just  your  loving  bud, 

And  you  my  friend  forever,  dictatorial  smiling  "Dud". 

I  should  be  so  thankful  till  both  my  ears  were  deaf 

For  then  I  could  not  hear  the  music  sweetly  played  by  "Neff". 

Again  the  lamplight  flickers  and  thru  the  hazy  smoke 
I  see  the  face  of  "Tremmel",  the  one  who  loved  to  joke. 
And  then  I  find  an  extra  flavor  in  Memory's  mellow  wine 
As  I  drink  a  health  to  "Louis",  that  dear  old  friend  of  mine. 

But,  ah,  my  dream  is  broken  by  a  tap  upon  the  door 

And  my  album  swiftly  closes  and  falls  upon  the  floor. 

Yet  with  eagerness  and  rapture  all  my  visions  I  resign 

To  greet  the  living  presence  of  those  dear  old  friends  of  mine. 
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CHARLES    W.    McKEOWN. 

Every  June  come  the  usual  graduating  classes  of  grammar  school, 
high  school,  college  and  university.  Much  do  we  read  of  those  men 
who  have  struggled  through  four  years  of  hard  and  monotonous  work. 
Every  paper  that  we  pick  up  contains  some  account  of  graduating  par- 
ties and  many  pictures  are  printed  in  the  periodicals  that  we  read. 
But  how  many  times  do  we  read  of  the  men  who  have  finished  their 
two  years  of  Pre-Medical  work?  Never  is  there  a  line  for  those  boys; 
never  do  the  papers  print  their  names  and  seldom  it  is  that  a  word  of 
farewell  is  said  to  them.  There  is  no  reason  for  the  neglect  that  is 
shown  to  these  men.  Perhaps  you  will  say  that  they  have  not  finished 
their  course.  Has  a  boy  finished  his  course  when  graduating  from 
grammar  school  or  high  school?  No,  they  have  not,  but  the  men  who 
are  studying  for  one  of  the  greatest  professions  on  this  earth  have 
passed  through  two  of  the  hardest  and  most  monotonous  years  of  their 
course.  Hence  it  is,  that  I  wish  to  write  a  few  words  of  farewell  and 
well  wishing  in  the  name  of  the  student  body  of  Spring  Hill  College 
to  the  Pre-Medics  that  leave  us  this  year. 

When  the  football  season  opens  next  year  we  will  have  to  search 
for  a  new  Cheer  Leader  as  BRANCH  AYMOND  leaves  us  in  a  few 
more  weeks  to  complete  his  medical  course  in  one  of  the  great  medical 
universities  of  the  country.  Hard  indeed  will  it  be  to  find  a  Cheer 
Leader  who  can  take  the  place  of  "Bobo".  When  the  weather 
was  disagreeable,  or  the  team  was  behind,  he  gave  his  heart  and 
soul  to  the  boys  in  order  that  we  might  yell  all  the  louder.  Not  only 
did  he  possess  a  thunderous  voice,  but  he  was  a  fine  actor  when  leading 
his  cohorts.  No  one  seemed  to  scare  him  and  he  was  far  distant  from 
having  "stage  fright",  as  any  one  can  testify  who  has  seen  him  in  action. 
In  the  yard  he  has  always  been  a  favorite  among  the  boys,  and  in  the 
class  room  he  never  loafed  on  the  job,  but  gave  his  best  to  whatever 
he  was  studying. 

We  wish  you  the  best  of  luck  in  the  world,  Branch,  and  may  you 
some  day  be  one  of  the  leading  doctors  of  our  land. 

Two  years  ago  there  came  to  Spring  Hill  College  a  boy  from  the 
town  of  Thomasville,  Alabama,  possessing  the  name  of  JAMES  DAVID. 
SON.  "Jimmie"  will  never  fade  from  the  memories  of  the  students  of 
this  college,  because  we  have  never  had  a  boy  of  the  sterling  char- 
acter that  he  possesses.  "Jim"  also  aspires  to  be  a  doctor  and  if  we 
can  judge  from  the  years  that  he  has  spent  in  our  company  there  lin- 
gers no  doubt  in  our  minds  but  what  he  will  be  successful.  He  was  not 
one  of  the  star  athletes  of  the  college,  but  whatever  he  lacked  in  on 
the  field  was  amply  made  up  in  the  class  room,  because  his  marks  show 
hard,  earnest  and  loyal  study.  "Doc"  has  firmly  planted  himself  in 
the  hearts  of  every  boy  that  had  the  privilege  of  making  his  acquaint- 
ance.   So  short  has  been  your  time  amongst  us,  "Jimmie",  that  we  can 
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not  say  farewell.  We  do  not  bid  you  "good-bye",  because  some  day 
we  hope  to  see  your  smiling  face  again  if  only  for  a  visit.  Work  hard, 
and  we  know  you  will.  Think  of  your  old  friends.  We  wish  you  a 
world  of  success. 

GEORGE  KAISER  made  the  statement  some  few  years  ago  that  he 
was  going  to  be  a  doctor  and  we  found  it  hard  to  believe.  Today  we 
know  that  not  only  will  he  be  a  doctor,  but  that  he  will  be  one  of  the 
finest.  "Buck"  was  always  a  quiet  boy,  but  his  loyalty  to  Spring  Hill 
was  a  devotion  that  is  seldom  seen.  Many  will  regret  his  leaving  us 
this  year,  but  we  know  that  his  calling  in  life  is  a  difficult  one  as  well 
as  the  finest  service  that  man  can  render  to  man.  The  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  we  will  read  his  name  in  the  papers  of  this  country  as 
one  of  the  best  doctors  in  the  country.  "Buck",  there  is  nothing  too 
good  for  you,  except  the  best  and  that  is  our  earnest  prayer  to  you  as 
you  leave. 
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ATTENTION,  SPRING  HILL  MEN! 

LOUIS    MULHERIN. 

By  the  time  this  issue  of  the  SPRINGHILLIAN  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  subscribers,  the  school  term  of  1922-'23  will  have  come  to  an  end. 
The  light-hearted  and  care-free  students  will  have  departed  in  quest 
of  those  long-anticipated  pleasures.  The  field  of  travel  will  include 
a  large  portion  of  the  world.  There  are  those  who  will  be  content  to 
remain  at  "home,  sweet  home,"  and  this  will  distribute  the  Spring 
Hill  students  over  many  states.  But  there  is  another  class  whose  na- 
ture it  is  to  wander  and  experience  new  sights,  and  these,  whether  they 
travel  by  motor,  train  or  ocean  liner,  will  carry  Spring  Hill's  name 
with  them  far  and  wide. 

We  flatter  ourselves  that  we  know  human  nature  to  this  extent: 
that  wherever  a  student  goes  he  will  praise  his  Alma  Mater.  A  stu- 
dent may,  during  the  collegiate  term,  become  disgruntled  and  dissat- 
isfied with  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  That  is  only  natural.  But  we  know 
that  that  same  student  when  he  comes  into  contact  with  other  people, 
and  especially  when  they  are  students  of  other  colleges,  will  extol 
the  many  good  qualities  of  Spring  Hill.     And  why  should  he  not? 
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Spring  Hill  is  certainly  worthy  of  it,  and  her  enviable  reputation  bears 
the  student  out  in  his  claims. 

What  we  have  said  in  the  two  previous  paragraphs  is  merely 
preparatory  to  and  explanatory  of  the  real  purpose  of  this  editorial. 
The  point  we  wish  to  impress  and  urge  upon  the  student  is  this: 
"Actions  speak  louder  than  words."  Prove  that  you  are  a  true  and 
loyal  son  of  Spring  Hill  by  manifesting  in  your  actions  those  God-given 
principles  which  Alma  Mater  has  striven  so  earnestly  to  inculcate  in 
your  minds  and  hearts.  A  thing  is  judged  by  what  it  effects,  by  what 
it  produces.  And  so  it  will  be  in  this  matter.  Spring  Hill  will  be 
judged  by  you,  and  what  you  do. 

Therefore  when  you  have  left  the  sheltering  roof  of  Alma  Mater, 
always  be  mindful  of  her  fair  name.  Never  by  your  (actions  let  the 
reputation  of  Spring  Hill  suffer  degradation. 

INTRA-COLLEGIATE  SPORTS. 

FELIX    CIRLOT. 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  importance  of  inter-collegiate  ath- 
letics, and  we  do  not  fail  to  endorse  all  that  has  been  said  as  to  their 
advantages.  But  it  is  well  not  to  allow  our  interest  in  them  to  over- 
come entirely  the  interest  we  should  have  in  athletics  and  sports  within 
the  college,  among  the  student  body.  For  at  best  only  a  minority  can 
hope  to  participate  as  representatives  of  the  college  against  other  in- 
institutions,  while  intra-collegiate  sports  give  the  opportunity  for  health- 
ful and  wholesome  exercise  to  the  great  majority  of  the  student  body. 

The  physical  welfare  of  the  students  is  always  a  matter  of  the 
highest  concern  to  the  authorities  of  any  school,  and  there  is  no  better 
way  to  promote  it  than  by  the  encouragement  of  contests  of  all  sorts 
among  the  students  themselves.  The  authorities  of  Spring  Hill  have 
not  been  unmindful  of  this  fact,  and  have  consequently  arranged  sev- 
eral forms  of  sports  to  interest  those  unable  to  star  on  the  Varsity 
teams.  One  of  the  most  successful  of  these  is  the  league  system  of 
baseball.  There  are  enough  teams  organized  to  engage  all  who  can 
be  induced  to  participate,  and  the  two  best  are  paired  off,  the  two  next 
best,  and  so  on,  if  there  be  enough  for  third  and  fourth  leagues.  The 
contests  are  as  bitterly  waged  as  if  the  Southern  Inter-Collegiate  cham- 
pionship were  at  stake.  The  fact  that  there  are  but  two  teams  in  each 
league  only  serves  to  increase  interest  by  insuring  against  tail-enders 
losing  their  interest  in  the  race  after  a  hopeless  start. 

Scarcely  less  effective  was  the  holding  of  a  formal  tennis  tour- 
nament for  the  championship  of  the  college.  Many  who  are  but  little 
interested  in  baseball  as  far  as  playing  goes  ,are  very  much  interested 
in  tennis  and  play  excellent  games.  We  are  really  surprised  at  the  in- 
tense interest  manifested  and  still  more  so  at  the  brand  of  tennis  played 
by  the  majority  of  the  contestants. 

Yet  another  sport  of  a  more  moderate  nature  which  has  many  de- 
votees among  the  students  is  golf.  Even  the  most  dignified  Seniors 
have  condescended  to  indulge  in  that  popular  pastime  and  have  even 
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been  joined  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty.  Golf  is  considered 
a  very  beneficial  amusement,  in  that  it  both  strengthens  the  body  and 
greatly  enlarges  the  vocabulary,  the  latter  being,  however,  inversely 
proportional  to  the  skill  of  the  player.  We  hope  it  will  not  prove  a 
passing  fad,  but  that  it  has  come  to  stay. 

Aquatics  are  also  an  unusually  fine  form  of  exercise  and  practical- 
ly all  the  student  body  are  excellent  swimmers,  and  not  a  few  fancy 
divers.  Contests  of  this  sort  are  hard  to  arrange,  but  the  natural  in- 
terest is  quite;  sufficient  without  them'.  »3pring  Hill  is  singularly 
blessed  among  colleges  by  the  possession  of  a  magnificent  natural  lake 
furnished  by  the  gushing  spring  from  which  the  college  derives  its 
name. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  all  the  progress  made  this  year  in  the 
direction  of  intra-collegiate  sports  will  be  maintained  in  the  future,  and 
further  advances  made.  A  moderate  amount  of  exercise  will  benefit 
not  only  the  physique  of  the  students,  but  their  mentality  as  well.  Let 
all  realize  the  importance  of  this  question  and  do  our  best  to  make 
Spring  Hill  a  model  college  in  this  as  in  all  other  respects. 

****** 

THE  COMMENCEMENT  DANCE. 

LOUIS    MULHERIN. 

The  initiative  displayed  during  the  past  year  by  the  student  body 
of  Spring  Hill  in  the  way  of  giving  class  dances  reached  its  culmina- 
tion on  the  evening  of  the  commencement  exercises,  when  the  under- 
classmen gave  a  farewell  dance  to  the  graduates  at  the  Country  Club  of 
Mobile.  Never  before  in  the  long  and  eventful  history  of  Spring  Hill 
College  has  such  an  affair  been  given.  It  is  true  that  in  recent  years 
there  have  been  Commencement  Dances.  But  they  were  not  paragons 
of  the  ideal  dance  that  should  be  given  at  this  time.  Because  in  former 
years  the  student  body  as  a  whole  was  too  indifferent  to  lend  their  co- 
operative support,  the  task  of  staging  the  commencement  dance  de- 
volved upon  a  few  individuals  who  were  willing  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bility, call  for  subscriptions  among  the  students  and  allow  them  to  in- 
vite their  friends.  This  was  the  best  way  to  act  under  the  existing 
circumstances.  But  it  was  not  absolutely  the  best  way,  and  this  year 
the  students  realized  that  fact. 

Awakening  to  a  feeling  of  ambition  along  these  lines,  and  becom- 
ing enthusiastic  over  the  idea,  the  student  body  would  stop  at  nothing 
short  of  honoring  the  graduates  with  the  best  possible  dance.  They 
selected  a  dance  committee  with  representatives  from  all  the  under- 
graduate classes  and  decided  to  hold  the  dance  at  the  Country  Club, 
Mobile's  social  centre,  and  pledged  their  financial  support. 

The  student  body  of  1922-'23  has  established  a  precedent,  and  it 
is  an  admirable  one.  It  is  our  sincere  wish  that  succeeding  years  will 
see  to  it  that  this  precedent  becomes  an  established  custom.  Since  the 
Commencement  Dance  is  in  a  way  sacred  to  the  students  in  this,  that 
it  is  their  farewell  to  the  graduates,  to  the  people  of  Mobile,  and  to  one 
another,  may  this  grow  to  be  traditional  in  old  Spring  Hill. 
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May  12. 
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May  19. 

May  22. 

May  23. 

May  31. 

June  2. 

June  3. 
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A.    J.    CROCY. 

Varsity  vs.  Tulane  U.  on  College  diamond. 

Second  game  of  series  with  Tulane. 

College  Fair. 

College  nine  vs.  Loyola  University. 

Exhibition  by  Freshman  Class. 

Varsity  vs.  Loyola. 

Last  game  of  series  with  Loyola. 

Seniors  hold  annual  banquet. 

Varsity  departs  for  road  trip. 

Ascension  Day,  full  holiday. 

Elocution'  contest. 

High  School  Graduates  Hold  Annual  Banquet. 

Varsity  vs.  St.  Stanislaus,  two  games. 

Corpus  Christi. 

Final  exams  for  Seniors. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

Sodality  holds  Solemn  Reception. 

High  School  Closing  Exercises. 

Commencement  held  at  Battle  House. 

Annual  Commencement  Dance  in  honor  of  the  Seniors,  held 

at  the  Country  Club. 
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Chronicle 

A.    J.    CROCY. 

Accompanied  with  the  success  of  former  years,  the 
COLLEGE  College  Fair  was  held  on  April  28th,  on  the  grounds 

FAIR  of  the  Junior  Division.    All  during  the  day,  the  stu- 

dents and  Mobilians  took  part  in  the  midway  festiv- 
ties.  All  entertainments  of  a  regular  midway  were  staged  and  the 
promenade  was  dotted  with  gaily  decorated  booths  which  attracted 
the  pleasure  seekers. 

On  May  5th,  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  college 

EXHIBITION        were  entertained  by  the  members  of  the  Freshman 

Class.     The  class  gave  a  good  account  of  itself  and 

its  work  by  an  exhibition  in  Latin  and  English.     The  following  is  a 

copy  of  the  program  that  was  offered: 

Foreword  Cyrus  Sibley 

The  Man  Who  Saw  Tomorrow  Powell  A.  Casey 

Lights  and  Shadows  Samuel  E.  Burgoyne 

Open  Sesame   Jack   Crutcher 

Ne  Sutor  Ultra  Crepidam Oliver  Starke 

On  May  19th,  the  annual  contest  in  elocution  was 

ELOCUTION        held  in  the  College  Auditorium  before  the  assembled 

CONTEST  faculty  and  student  body  and  a  liberal  amount  of 

visitors.  Of  the  contestants  in  the  College  Depart- 
ment, Donald  De  Hoff  merited  the  gold  medal  and  J.  K.  Mahorner 
and  Daniel  Casey  were  awarded  second  and  third  places  respectively. 
In  the  High  School  Division  the  medal  was  won  by  B.  Calder  and  sec- 
ond and  third  places  were  merited  by  C.  A.  Pressler  and  Joseph  O'Con- 
nor. Hon.  Norvelle  R.  Leigh,  Mr.  N.  T.  Stallworth  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Dug- 
gan  acted  as  judges  of  the  contests  and  their  decisions  were  indeed 
popular. 

The  Senior  Class  members  of  Spring  Hill  College 
SENIORS'  held  their  annual  banquet  on  May  11  in  a  private 

BANQUET  dining  room  at  the  Battle  House.     Rev.  F.  I.  Mac- 

donnell,  S.  J.,  professor  of  philosophy,  occupied 
the  seat  of  honor,  being  the  guest  of  his  class.  His  talk  was  appre- 
ciated by  the  seniors  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Harold  Winling, 
toastmaster  for  the  occasion,  appropriate  replies  were  made. 

Resolutions  were  drawn  up  at  the  banquet  to  the  effect  that  the 
senior  class  of  this  year  will  keep  in  touch  with  each  other  and  with 
the  activities  of  Spring  Hill  College,  fostering  a  love  for  their  Alma 
Mater  by  financial  assistance  in  the  future.  It  was  further  resolved 
that  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  drawn  up  be  signed  by  each  member  of 
the  class  and  presented  to  the  faculty  and  a  copy  be  printed  in  the 
Springhillian. 
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The  banquet  was  brought  to  a  close  when  the  class  gave  a  rising 
vote  of  thanks  to  Rev.  Father  Macdonnell  for  his  labor  during  the 
year. 

Solemn  services  and  a  procession  marked  the  auspic- 

COjRPUS   CHRISTI  ious  occasion  of  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi.    Altars 

PROCESSION        were  erected  on  the  grounds  and  besides  the  faculty 

and  student  body  many  visitors  participated  in  the 

services. 

The  annual  reception  of  candidates  for  the  Senior 
SODALITY         Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  held  on  June  3 
RECEPTION        in  the  College  Chapel.     Reverend  Father  F.  I.  Mac- 
donnell, director,  officiated  at  the  Mass  and  received 
the  candidates.     The  sodality  has  more  than   lived   up  to  the  high 
standard  of  former  years  and  has  proven  excellent  motive  power  for 
good  among  the  students. 

The  following  students  were  received:  Messrs.  H.  J.  Billeaud,  R. 
Charles,  W.  J.  DeHoff,  E.  F.  Huff,  G.  L.  Kaiser,  J.  Youd,  and  T.  F. 
Cooney. 

The  Baccalaureate  Sermon  was  delivered  on  Sun- 

BACCALAUREATE  day,  June  the  third,  by  Rev.  T.  J.  Eaton,  Pastor  of 

SERMON  St.  Mary's  Church  of  Mobile.     His  talk  was  truly 

an  inspiring  one  and  we  feel  confident  in  saying  that 

the  fruits  of  his  sermon  will  be  reaped  by  many. 

The  ninety-third  annual  commencement  of  Spring 
COMMENCEMENT   Hill  College  was  held  at  the  Battle   House  Audi- 
EXERCISES         torium  on  Tuesday  night,   June  7.      Officiating  at 
the  exercises  was  Right  Rev.  E.  P.  Allen,  Bishop  of 
Mobile,  who  conferred  the  degrees  upon  the  graduates.    Fifteen  young 
men,  having  completed  their  courses,  were  graduated.     Mr.  Tisdale  J. 
Touart,  of  Mobile,  was  the  speaker  of  the  occasion;  and  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Louis  Mulherin,  Valedictorian  of  the  class  of  '23. 

The  music  was  furnished  by  the  College  Orchestra  and  the  Com- 
mencement Exercises  came  to  a  close  with  the  award  of  Gold  Medals. 
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The  Class  of  '23  held  the  annual  senior  banquet  at  the  Battle  House 
on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  May  12.  Rev.  F.  I.  Macdonnell,  professor 
of  philosophy  in  the  senior!  class,  occupied  the  seat  of  honor.  His 
speech  was  given,  as  he  expressed  it,  "not  in  the  role  of  professor,  but 
as  a  'buddy'."  His  remarks  were  simple  yet  eloquent,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  his  words  will  be  remembered  long  after  graduation. 

Harold  J.  Winling,  president  of  the  class,  performed  the  office 
of  toastmaster  in  an  admirable  manner.  He  called  upon  each  member 
of  class  to  express  his  feelings  concerning  the  proximity  of  the  dis- 
banding of  the  class,  and  departure  from  Alma  Mater. 

The  banquet  was  concluded  when  the  class  gave  a  rising  vote  of 
thanks  to  Fr.  Macdonnell  for  his  unstinted  labor  during  the  past  year. 
The  following  resolutions  were  read  and  adopted: 

Be  it  resolved:  that  the  class  of  '23  keep  in  touch  with  one  an- 
other by  the  correspondence  method  proposed  and  adopted. 

Be  it  resolved :  that  the  members  of  the  class  of  '23  meet  in  Mobile 
on  Commencement  Day,  1928. 

Be  it  resolved :  that  each  member  of  the  class  make  a  donation  ac- 
cording to  his  means  at  some  future  date  to  Spring  Hill,  and  that  each 
member  work  for  a  Greater  Spring  Hill. 

Be  it  resolved :  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  presented  to  the 
faculty,  and  published  in  the  SPRINGHILLIAN. 

(Signed) 

HAROLD  J.  WINLING,  Pres., 
LOUIS  MULHERIN,  Vice-Pres., 
JOSEPH  CROCY,  Sec. 

Thomas  H.  Fox,  J.  K.  G.  Mahorner,  E.  Bruce  Neff,  William  M.  O'Dowd, 
Clarence  J.  O'Shee,  Leonard  J.  Toups,  Hugh  J.  Billeaud,  Anthenor  A. 
Hahn,  James  Logan,  Leo  B.  Schwegmann,  Dudley  M.  Stewart,  John 
O.  Tremmel. 
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HUGH    G.    MULHERIN. 

On  Ascension  Thursday  morning  Mr.  Edward  Damrich,  Mr.  Chas. 
Marston,  Mr.  Ellis  Ollinger,  and  Mr.  Charles  W.  McKeown  drove  up 
to  the  college  in  their  automobiles.  They  were  greeted  heartily  by 
some  twenty  happy,  smiling,  and  fine-spirited  gentlemen.  They 
Were  members  of  the  Sophomore  Class  of  '23,  the  largest  in  the 
college  and,  by  common  consent  the  most  enterprising.  It  was  the 
day  set  aside  by  them  for  their  annual  banquet.  The  day  was  to  be 
spent  at  the  Gulf  Hunting  and  Fishing  Club  on  Dog  River,  about  ten 
miles  from  Mobile.  Father  Stritch,  Professor  of  Latin,  Greek  and 
English,  was  present  as  guest  of  honor. 

The  ride  from  the  college  to  the  club  was  a  most  enjoyable  one. 
It  was  a  beautiful  spring  day,  and  nature  in  her  resplendent  month 
seemed  attuned  with  the  spirit  of  the  boys.  As  there  was  no  hurry 
the  boys  drove  leisurely  so  that  those  unfamiliar  with  the  scenery  might 
appreciate  its  real  beauty.  The  drive  was  made  without  any  mishaps, 
and  all  arrived  safely  at  the  club. 

Being  told  to  make  themselves  at  home,  the  boys  soon  divided  into 
groups  of  threes  and  fours  to  seek  such  amusement  as  appealed  to  them. 
The  boat-landing  was  the  most  popular  place.  It  was  not  long  before 
quite  a  number  of  the  class  were  endeavoring  "to  catch  a  coat  of  tan" 
or,  in  other  words,  to  get  sun-burned.  Among  those  present  were,  P. 
H.  Rice,  "Frenchy"  Lavigne,  Stanley  Cassidy,  "Irish"  Byrne  and 
"Skeeter"  McKeown.  These  swimmers  were  most  entertaining  with 
their  novelty  and  fancy  diving. 

The  boats  were  not  neglected,  for  as  soon  as  permission  was  ob- 
tained to  use  them,  Geo.  Reynaud,  Chas.  Conroy,  Dick  Ching,  and 
others  made  use  of  them.  The  most  notable  oarsman,  "Count"  de  Hoff, 
must  not  by  any  means  be  forgotten.  He  not  only  "caught  a  coat  of 
tan,  but  also  wore  a  couple  of  "boils"  on  his  tender  hands.  At  least 
he  said  they  were  "boils,"  but  he  could  not  fool  "Doctors"  Davidson 
and  Kaiser,  who  diagnosed  the  case  as  being  "blisters".  Among  the 
spectators  Mr.  Thaddeus  Williams  of  Mobile,  was  possibly  the  most 
prominent.  He  drew  laughter  upon  laughter  from  his  companions 
with  his  witty  remarks  and  stories.  "Skipper"  Ray  Charles  seemed 
worried  about  the  precarious  condition  of  his  fellow  classmen  who 
had  ventured  out  upon  the  deep.  He  gave  advice  to  the  "land-lubbers", 
from  his  store  of  nautical  experiences,  in  case  they  should  ever  adopt 
the  sea-faring-life.  His  yarns  savored  of  years  upon  the  briny  deep. 
He  was  not  alone  in  his  praises  of  the  seafaring  life  for  "Oh"  Provosty 
and  Ellis  Olinger  were  present.  These  hale  and  hardy  lads  were 
lavish  with  their  praises  of  Neptune. 

All  however  were  not  at  the  dock.  In  the  shade  of  a  wide-spread- 
ing oak  were  two  of  the  class'  latest  "Beau  Brummels".  One  was 
a  lad  of  a  poetical  nature;  the  other  was  so  handsome  and  manly- 
looking  that  he  was  a  source  of  poetical  inspiration  to  his  companion. 
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They  seemed  to  be  speaking  upon  a  subject  that  lifted  them.  He  did 
not  intrude  but  was  welcomed.  It  was  he  who  would  tell  them  of  the 
primrose  path  that  the  lover  walked  upon,  and  who  would  warn  them 
against  the  tricks  and  artifices  of  the  fair  sex.  It  was  indeed  very 
kind  of  "Harold  Christopher  Dietlein,"  the  sheik  of  the  Sophomore 
Class,  to  give  his  valuable  advice  to  the  two  novices  whom  Venus  had 
smiled  upon, — Willie  de  Hoff  and  Dan  Hardie. 

Edward  Damrich,  Alfred  Yeend,  Frank  Gianotti,  and  Hugh  Mul- 
herin  enjoyed  the  morning  playing  bridge.  "Hot  Shot"  Eddie  won 
the  prize  which  was  a  new  jazz-bow  tie  of  bright  red,  blue  and  green 
a  la  hash. 

The  banquet  was  served  at  two  o'clock  prompt  and  a  roll  call  was 
thought  unnecessary.  It  was  a  wonderful  three  course  dinner,  and 
all  present  did  full  justice  to  it.  After  the  dinner  was  finished  speeches 
were  in  order.  Mr.  Ching,  President  of  the  class  was  toastmaster  and 
called  upon  Fr.  Stritch  as  guest  of  honor  for  a  speech.  Fr.  Stritch 
gave  a  most  interesting  and  entertaining  talk  that  was  highly  appre- 
ciated by  all. 

Speeches  were  then  made  by  members  of  the  class  present,  and 
all  of  the  speeches  were  well  worthy  of  Sophomore  Students. 

A  pleasant  surprise  awaited  them  for  their  afternoon  entertain- 
ment. Some  members  of  the  Club  came  down  for  a  trap-shooting  meet. 
Quite  a  number  of  the  class  furnished  an  interested  and  appreciative 
gallery.  When  the  members  of  the  Club  finished  shooting  they  asked 
if  any  of  the  class  would  try  their  luck.  Charles  Marston  proved  to 
be  the  best  shot  of  those  who  tried.  He  broke  eighteen  in  twenty- 
five   attempts. 

The  banquet  was  voted  by  all  present  as  the  most  successful 
affair  of  their  student  life.  Those  present  were :  Charles  J.  Byrne, 
Stanley  H.  Cassidy,  Ray  P.  Charles,  Richard  E.  Ching,  Charles  C.  Con- 
roy,  Edward  A.  Damrich,  James  S.  Davidson,  Donald  P.  DeHoff,  Har- 
old C.  Dietlein,  Francis  B.  Gianotti,  Daniel  E.  Hardie,  George  L.  Kaiser, 
Hilaire  J.  Lavigne,  Charles  A.  Marston,  Hugh  G.  Mulherin,  Charles 
W.  McKeown,  Ellis  V.  Ollinger,  Oliver  O.  Provosty,  George  J.  Reynaud, 
Patrick  H.  Rice,  Thaddeus  C.  Williams,  J.  Alfred  Yeend,  Rev.  John 
Stritch,  S.   J.  _   -.w.*  .M 
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CLARENCE     J.     O'SHEE 

It  was  in  the  physics  classroom.  An  electrical  experiment  was 
taking  place.  When  all  the  arrangements  had  been  completed,  the 
kind  professor  turned  on  the  current.  All  the  students  looked  at  the 
ammeter  to  see  what  it  would  register.  If  that  instrument  felt  any- 
thing, it  would  give  no  sign  of  it.  Evidently  something  was  amiss; 
a  wire  or  something  loose.  The  professor  asked  the  boys  to  assist  him 
in  going  over  the  machine  to  find  what  was  wrong.  Soon  a  loud 
yell  was  heard,  and  our  old  friend,  "Yank"  Cassidy  happily  blurted 
out,  "Hey!  Father,  I've  been  squeezing  this  wire,  and  the  juice  can't 
get  through." 

FOR  STUDENTS  ONLY! 

^snouno  ^uaje  siaqoea}  pies  oijm  puy 

Casey:  Say,  Chas.,  Brinny's  gettin'  awfully  dumb   lately. 
Chas.  Conroy:   Howzat? 

Casey:  Why  the  other  night  when  I  asked  him  to  turn  on  the  light, 
he  said:  "Gimme  a  match." 

We  are  informed  through  various  sources  of  information  that 
Weeping  Willie,  the  poet,  is  progressing  wonderfully  in  his  dancing. 
Jazzy  Jasper  accompanied  him  to  Professor  Lundy's  Dancing  Parlors 
the  other  afternoon,  and  he  tells  us  that  he  was  amazed,  yea,  even 
dumbfounded,  when  he  saw  to  what  extent  Willie  had  progressed. 
Jasper  modestly  tells  that  in  a  few  years  Willie  will  be  able  to  equal 
him,  as  he  has  already  mastered  Jazzy's  famous  quadruple  shuffle. 
We  are  with  you  till  the  shake,  Willie. 

Day:  Gimme  a  smoke,  Stagg! 

Stagg:  Why,  Willie,  you  are  sure  getting  extravagant.  What  did 
you  do  with  the  one  I  gave  you  last  week? 

$  $  $  He  ♦  M* 

All  the  boys  in  the  Dorm  seem  to  be  wearing  long  faces  since  the 
advent  of  Jack  Turpen's  new  playmate,  King  Tut.  Every  time  they 
try  to  slip  into  the  Dormitory  a  little  late,  the  canine  lets  out  a  howl. 
We  give  King  Tut  just  about  a  week  longer  to  live. 

$         $         $         $         $         $ 

A  new  picture:  "The  Sheik  of  Crichton  Caught  Red-handed,"  can 

now  be  bought  for  the  small  sum  of  four  bits.     It  is  perfect  in  detail, 

and  its  photographer,  Mr.  Cooper  Van  Antwerp,  risked  his  life  taking 

it,  as  the  Sheik  is  a  dangerous  man.     It  makes  a  splendid  poster  in, 

one's  room. 

$      $      $     $     *      * 

Speaking  about    Sheiks  reminds  us  that  Mr.  Fats  Bewerygeres  has 
a  new  Queen  of  Sheba.     He  tells  us  that  he  will  date  with  unknowns 
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hereafter,  as  he  has  gained  too  much  notoriety  by  going  with  his 
former  Queen. 

****** 

Mr.  Yank  Cassidy  doesn't  seem  to  mind  the  departure  of  Hully 
Crass'  Idol  from  the  former  Queen's  tent.  Everything's  the  grapes  now ! 

****** 

Note :  An  enterprising  young  Sophomore  has  finally  contrived  to  get 
an  interview  with  Shorty  Quinlan,  the  efficient  ebony  mop  wielder 
of  the  Castle. 

"Well,  how  are  all  the  boys  getting  along  up  your  way,  Shorty? 

"O  day's  all  purty  good.  Howsumever,  some  funny  things  is 
carried  on  in  dem  thar  rooms.  Thar  aint  a  day  'cept  sumpin  funny 
greets  mah  eyes." 

"What  kind  of  a  room  is  No.  7?" 

"Well,  hit's  all  right,  purty  clean  an'  all  dat,  but  de  onhobitants 
is  pecooliar.  Dat  feller  by  de  name  of  'Take  yo  time,'  or  sumpin  lak 
dat,  is  alius  tryin'  to  get  me  to  bet  on  de  race  hosses.  He  sez  dat  feller 
Casey  in  18  will  let  me  bet  ten  bucks  on  Financial  Chicken  or  sum 
other  hoss.     Heh  Heh !  Heh  !  Dat  city  slicker  caint  fool  me.  Heh !  Heh !" 

"His  room-mate's  a  nice  boy,  isn't  he? 

"Yaas,— but  he  aint  quite  growed  up  yet.  Tother  day  I  seen  him 
dressin'  up  a  whisk  broom  wid  a  handerchief  like  a  doll.  I  aint  crossed 
his  way  since." 

"How  does  Room  15  get  along,  Shorty?" 

"Hit's  a  good,  clean  room,  which  makes  it  easy  on  me,  but  de  guy 
what  stays  dere  alius  asts  me  about  Crichton,  an'  how  much  it  would 
cost  to  build  a  house  down  dere.  But  say,  boss,  dey's  two  guys  up 
heah  what  don't  even  know  me." 

"Who  are  they,  Shorty?" 

"Dem  two  boys  named  "Rip"  and  "Huck,"  what  rooms  in  33. 
Dey's  sleepin'  all  de  time.  When  Ah  comes  to  make  up  the  bed  in 
de  mawnin'  dey's  asleepin  de  chair;  an'  when  Ah  comes  in  de  evenin' 
to  sweep  out  dey's  asleep  on  de  bed.     Whew!  Dat's  goin'  sum!" 

"How  do  you  like  Room  23?" 

"Ah'm  scairt  to  go  in  dere.  Yo'  know  dat  goggle-eyed  boy  what 
smokes  ten  pipes?  Wall  he  alius  growls  at  me,  an'  when  Ah  comes 
in  to  straighten  up  his  room  he  looks  at  me  lak  Ah  wus  a  thief,  an' 
says  some  words  so  big  dat  Ah  gets  scairt  an'  beats  it.  Ah  aint  never 
onderstood   what  he   wus  talkin'   about." 

"Heh!  Heh!  Dey's  a  guy  up  in  36  wid  all  kinds  of  junk  in  his 
room.  Ah  thought  he  wus  a  collector  or  sumpin,  but  tother  dey  Ah 
found  out  he  ran  de  College  Hock  Shop.     Heh!  Heh!" 

"Shorty,  tell  me  something  about  the  general  condition  of  the 
rooms." 

"Wa-al  sir,  dey's  some  of  'em  dat's  pretty  good,  others  durty,  and 
mos'  dat's  downright  onclean.  No.  21  wuz  de  wust.  Hit  wuz  so  orful 
dat  Ah  couldn't  do  no  good,  so  Ah  jus'  used  to  poke  mah  head  in  de 
door  evry  day  to  sort  of  ease  mah  conscience.     However  about  three 
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days  before  Easter  de  guys  in  dat  room  goes  into  Intreat.  When 
Easter  mawnin'  come  round  dey  wuz  a  pile  of  junk  eight  feet  high 
outside  deir  door.  Whew !  After  takin'  all  de  mawnin'  to  haul  dat 
stuff  out  Ah  takes  a  peek  in  dat  room.  Lawdomussy!  Ah  nearly 
drapped  in  mah  shoes.  A  miracle  had  tuck  place  for  Ah  could  go 
into  dat  room  an'  come  out  widout  needin'  to  git  a  shoe  shine." 

"Now,  de  cleanes'  room  would  be  No.  4,  if  it  wuzent  fo'  bein' 
so  liable  to  slip  on  de  Bandoline  day  spills  on  de  floor,  when  dat  boy 
yo'  all  calls  "Wreck"  combs  dat  slick  hair  o'  his." 

"Now,  Shorty,  in  conclusion,  give  me  some  of  the  rules  for  your 
success." 

"Fust  uv  all,  never  sweep  anything  outside  de  doah  what  can  be 
sweeped  under  the  bed." 

"Secund,  doant  waste  no  valuable  time  smoothin'  de  sheets  when 
de  blankets  is  good  enough." 

"Thoidly,  any  loose  articles,  like  cigarettes,  should  not  be  lef  in 
de  room.     Take  'em." 

"Fofely,  don't  do  all  de  woik, — let  de  roomers  do  sum  uv  hit." 

"Fifly, — an'  say,  boss,  Ah  gotta  go  wake  up  Mistah  Fox  in  time 

for  suppah.     He's  done  slep  since  twelve,  an'  ef  Ah  don't  wake  him 

up,  he'll  starve." 

****** 

Poor  Fatty  De  Rouen  gets  in  trouble  wherever  he  goes.     The  other 
night  some  mules  trampled  on  the  tennis  court,  and  the  old  lad  got 

the  blame.     No  wonder  he  tries  so  hard  to  reduce. 

****** 

The,  boys  from  the  Study  Hall  have  moved  their  desks  up  to 
the  Dormitory.  All  the  pleasures  of  the  Castle  may  be  enjoyed  by 
them.     However,  it  must  be  remarked  that  they  still  have  King  Tut. 

Spring  Hill  is  at  last  coming  to  the  fore  in  social  circles,  what 

with  teas  and  bridge  parties  for  its  graduates.     We  see  by  the  papers 

where  a  bridge  party  was  given  in  honor  of  Mr.  Louis  Mulherin.     The 

hosts  were  Messrs.  Luckett  and  Browne.     On  the  19th.  Messrs.  Angy. 

Crocy  and  Dud  Stewart  were  honorees,  with  Provosty  and  Rice  as 

hosts.     Swank,  I  calls  it. 

****** 

Jazzy  Jasper  says  it's  "disfortunate,"  to  say  the  least,  when  one 

can't  go  to  a  dance.     Quite  so,  quite  so. 

****** 

Christopher  Conroy's  many  friends  sympathized  with  the  poor 
boy  in  his  recent  illness,  but  they  could  not  help  him  any  further. 

$  %  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Our  old  friend  "Zeke"  missed  his  calculations  the  other  day  in 
philosophy  class.  For  the  first  time  in  four  years  he  woke  up  14  sec- 
onds before  the  period  ended.     Swag's  snoring  disturbed  him. 

****** 

Socrates  tells  this  one:  "While  in  service  over  in  Italy  I  came 
upon  a  farm-house  where  they  were  blasting  away  some  old  ruins, 
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A  pig  came  along  and  ate  two  sticks  of  dynamite  by  mistake.  In  for- 
aging for  food  the  pig  brushed  against  a  mule's  hind  legs.  All  of  a 
sudden  Maud  took  a  punch  at  piggie  with  both  rear  arms.  Wham! 
Both   of   Maud's  hind   limbs  were   blown   off.     The   pig   didn't  get 

hurt  much.    Honest  to  goodness,  fellows!" 

****** 

Prof.:  D'Antoni,  where  was  the  Revolutionary  War  fought? 

Dan:  Har!  Har!  You  can't  kid  me,  Fadder;  I  ain't  gonna  bite. 

****** 

Dumb  Freshman:     Hay!  Fats,  what  does  A.  M.  D.  G.  mean? 
Fats:     Well,  from  what  I  learned  at  the  Crass,  A.  M.  and  D.  G. 
are  the  two  highest  degrees  you  can  get  here. 

Dump  Fresh:     Well,  what's  A.  B.  and  B.  S.? 
Fats :     Them's  the  two  lowest. 

THE  CRITICAL  GAME. 

It  was  in  the  ninth  inning  of  the  final  game  of  the  League.  The 
team  that  won  would  get  the  prize.  There  were  three  men  on  and 
two  out.  The  score  was  21  to  20  against  Nigger's  team.  The  mighty 
Provosty  was  at  bat.  It  was  a  case  of  do  or  die,  or  the  gold  baseballs 
were  lost.  Pitcher  Reynaud  grooved  a  swift  one  down  the  alley  which 
conked  Provo  on  the  dome  while  he  was  busy  inspecting  the  plate. 
Umpire  Zeke  shook  himself  awake  and  pronounced  it  a  ball.  (Roars 
like  a  coming  thunder  storm.)  Baby  Hardie  yells  from  the  bench  for 
Gilbert  to  get  back  to  the  ocean  where  all  crabs  belong.  (Impending 
skirmish  settled  by  peaceful  O'Dowd.)  After  peace  had  been  restored, 
hostilities  were  renewed  and  George  took  another  wind  up  and  shot 
a  fast  hook.  Provo  let  out  a  mighty  grunt  and  swung  like  a  derrick. 
We  all  looked  to  see  the  white  pellet  go  careening  gracefully  over  the 
fence.  Much  to  our  dismay,  however,  the  catcher  calmly  hurled 
the  ball  back  to  the  pitcher.  Highly  elated  with  his  success,  he  hands 
the  batter  another  hook.  Provo  took  a  cut  at  it,  but  the  ball  missed 
the  plate  by  two  yards  and  hit  the  backstop.  "Ball  tuh!"  bellowed 
Zeke.  Another  impending  fight  stopped.  George  shoved  a  fast  one 
which  went  for  a  strike.  The  situation  was  growing  tense.  All  the 
spectators  were  on  edge.  The  next  pitch  was  wide,  making  the  count 
three  and  two.  The  crisis  had  come.  The  players  were  nervous,  and 
the  Mighty  Provosty  was  tightening  his  jaws.  George  took  a  slow 
wind  up,  and  let  go  his  famous  drop.  Provo  swung.  The  spectators 
gasped  at  hearing  the  crack  of  wood  meeting  leather,  and  craned  their 
necks  to  see  the  ball  go  soaring  out  into  right  field.  "Sheik"  Elmer, 
the  faithful  fielder,  started  running  back  to  the  tennis  court.  He  could 
never  reach  that  ball.  All  the  men  on  bases  were  galloping  home.  The 
ball  was  seen  to  hit  Elmer  in  the  back,  but  strangely  it  did  not  hit 
the  ground.  Elmer  stuck  his  hand  in  his  back  pocket  and  pulled  it 
out.  Whoopee !  The  game  was  saved,  and  the  gold  baseballs  were 
theirs.     The  hero  was  borne  off  the  field  to  the  usual  cheering. 
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By  the  way,  fellers,  June's  here. 

****** 

The  compiler  of  the  Breezes  is  under  obligations    to    Norvelle 

Leigh  and  Dan  Hardie  for  valuable  contributions. 

****** 

Luigi:  Hey!  Soc,  who  is  dis  "Babe  Ruth"  dere  all  talkin'  about? 
Soc:     Oh,  she's  just  a  chorus  girl  in  the  Ziegfield  Follies.     For- 
get her! 

****** 

Turpen   (reading  about  the  prodigal  son)  :     "And  he  fell  on  his 

neck  and  wept." 

Stagg:     But  why  did  he  weep? 

Turpen:    You'd  weep  too  if  he  fell  on  your  neck. 

****** 

Mottet:    What  others  share  her  kiss,  and  gaze  into  her  eyes? 

Cirlot:     Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise. 

****** 

De  Rouen:     Is  he  dumb? 

Sabatier:    Dumb?     Why,  he's  so  dumb  he  wears  gloves  whenever 

he  plays  the  piano  so  he  won't  wake  the  baby. 

****** 

Prof:  If  you  boys  don't  watch  your  step,  your  liberties  will  be 
taken  from  you. 

Voice:     Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death! 
Prof:    Who  said  that? 

Voice:     Patrick  Henry. 

****** 

Heard  at  a  League  game:  "Look  out,  Monk,  look  out!"  "Aw, 
nigger,  don't  let  'em  have  that!"  "Come  on,  Logan,  call  'em  right 
once  in  a  while."  Only  five  runs?  We'll  get  'em  back  this  inning." 
'That's  that  short-stop!"  "What!  you  didn't  give  me  a  hit  on  that  last 
one?  You're  trying  to  rook  me."  "Look  at  that  Skipper;  right  under 
the  cock-eyed  pellet!"  "Come  on,  Willie,  stand  up  to  that  little  out." 
"Wake  up  out  there,  you  tub  o'  mud."  "Come  on,  Derry,  steal  sec- 
ond." "Don't  try  to  steal  'em  all,  Coach."  "Who  sent  him  down 
then?"     "Hard  luck,  Clem;  it  wasn't  your  fault." 

De  Rouen:     We  printed  "Sophomore"  on  Leigh's  chest  yesterday, 

and  we  dotted  every  "i". 

***** 

Leigh  sings  this  song:     "She's  my  girl,  but  she's  more  like  a 
mother  to  me." 

****** 

Song  of  Quinlan  Hall :     "It's  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.     Get  up, 

Mister!  Brinskelle!!     Casey!!" 

****** 

Burguieres  says  that  when  a  fellow  is  broken-hearted  and  wishes 
to  do  something  desperate  these  days  about  all  he  can  do  is  to  chew 
tobacco. 
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Baseball  Season 

LEO    B.   SCHWEGMANN. 

MARCH  21 — MOBILE  BEARS  15;   SPRING  HILL  6. 

The  first  game  of  the  season  was  finally  played  after  much  postponing,  due 
to  the  bad  weather.  The  game  was  loosely  played,  and  a  great  number  of  hits  and 
errors  were  made  by  both  sides.  Denny  Williams,  star  outfielder  of  the  Mobile 
team,  led  the  batting  attack  for  the  Bears,  getting  three  hits  in  four  times  at  bate 
Sullivan  and  Toups  did  most  of  the  hitting  for  the  Hillians. 

The  box  score: 


MOBILE.  AB. 

D.  Williams,  rf 4 

Philbian,    3b    5 

Richardson,  ss  6 

Huhn,  lb  1 

L.    Williams,    lb    ....  2 

R.  Williams,  If  3 

Le   Beau,   cf   4 

Niehoff,  2b  2 

Lory,    c    4 

McCabe,    p    2 

Bolen,   p    1 

Heving,    c    2 

Fuhr,   p   1 

Marriot,    2b    2 


2      2 
0      0 


R.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 
3     3     0     0     0 

2     12 

0     2     0 

2 

4 

1 

1 

0     0 


SPRING    HILL.    AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 


1 

0 

1 

3 

1 

0     0   14 
2     0     0 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


Bogue,   cf   5  1 

Brinskelle,  ss  5  1 

Browne,  3b  4  1 

Winling,   If   2  0 

D'Antoni,  c  1  0 

Burguieres,  c 2  1 

Dorn,    c    t 0  0 

Schwegman,    lb    4  0 

Sullivan,    2b    4  1 

Billeaud,  rf  2  1 

McEvoy,  p  1  0 

Toups,    pi    2  0 

Fox,  p  1  J) 

10     0     0     0      Foster,  p  1  0 


1 
2 
0     0 


0     0 
2     5 


0 
0 

2  1 
0  0 
0  0 
0      1 


0  0  0  0 
10  0  1 
0     10     1 


0     0     0     0 
0   12     0     0 


2     3     3  1 

0     10  0 

0     0     0  0 

10     3  0 

0     0     0  0 

0     0     0  0 


39   15   12  24     6     4 


34     6     7  24   14  3 

Score   by   innings:                                                                                                R.  H.  E. 

Mobile  252   110  04—15  12  4 

Spring  Hill  002   220   00—  6     7  3 

Summary:  Two-base  hits,  D.  Williams  (2),  Toups.  Three-base  hits,  D.  Wil- 
liams, Bogue.  Home  runs,  LeBeau,  Huhn,  Brinskelle.  Base  on  balls,  off  McEvoy 
5,  off  Toups  2,  off  McCabe  3,  off  Bolen  1.  Struck  out,  by  McEvoy  2,  by  Toups 
2,  by  McCabe  4,  by  Bolen  3,  by  Fur  0.  Hits  off  McEvoy  4  in  3  innings;  Toups,  8  in 
5  innings,  off  McCabe  2  in  3  innings,  Bolen  4  in  3  innings,  Fuhr  0  in  2  innings. 
Losing  pitcher,  McEvoy.  Winning  pitcher,  McCabe.  Hit  by  pitcher,  by  McEvoy  1 
(L.  Williams).  Stolen  bases,  D.  Williams  (1),  Philbin,  L.  Williams,  R.  Williams, 
Browne,  Schwegmann.     Umpire,  Betancourt. 


©     Q 


MARCH   25— THOSS    1;    SPRING  HILL   15. 

The  hard  hitting  of  Sullivan,  BrowneandBilleaud  featured  in  another  loose- 
ly played  game,  in  which  Toups  held  his  opponents  to  five  hits.  Ragged  )f|5elding 
on  the  Sporting  Goods  side  paved  the  way  for  a  few  of  Spring  Hill's  runs.  Spring 
Hill  completed  a  fast  double  play  which  killed  a  much  belated  rally  in  the  ninth. 

The  box  score: 


THOSS. 


AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 


SPRING    HILL.    AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 


Arcenaux,  ss  3      1113     1      Bogue,   cf   4     2     110     0 


King,    3b    .., 2  0  0 

Fulton,  2b  3  0  0 

Eanes,  If  3  0  1 

McCafferty,  lb  4  0  1 

O.  Phillips,  c  4  0  0     0 

Levi,  cf 3  0  1 


1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Brinskelle,  ss  6  2     2     5     5     1 

Browns,  3b 2  4     2     2      10 

Winling,  If 3  2     110     0 

Sullivan,    2b    5  2     3     110 

Billeaud,    rf    3  112     0     0 

Schwegmann,  lb  2  0     0     3     0     1 
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T.  Phillips,  rf  3     0     12     0     0 

Parker,  p  3     0^120 

Totals 38      1     6  24     7     4 


D'Antoni,  lb  2  10     3  0     0 

Burguieres,  c  3  0      16  0     0 

Dorn,  c  2  113  10 

To-ups,  p  3  0      10  2     0 


Totals  35   15   13  27   10     2 

Score   by   innings:  R.  H.  E. 

Thoss   Sporting   Goods   100  000  000—  15     4 

Spring   Hill    * 202  307   10*— 15   13     2 

Summary:  Two-base  hits,  Arcenaux,  Bogue,  Brinskelle.  Three-base  hits,  Sul- 
livan. Double  plays,  Brinskelle  to  Sullivan  to  D'Antoni.  Base  on  balls,  off  Toups 
3,  off  Parker  9.  Struck  out,  by  Toups  9,  by  Parker  4.  Sacrifice  hits,  King,  Eanes, 
Bogue  (2).  Stolen  bases,  Arcenaux,  Bogue,  Browne  (3),  Brinskelle  (3),  Winling 
(2),   Sullivan,   Billeaud,   Dorn   and   Toups.     Umpire,   Gianotti. 

©       ©       ©       © 

APRIL  2— MARION  4;   SPRING  HILL  5. 

Marion  was  defeated  in  the  first  game  of  the  three-game  series  when  Browne 
doubled  to  deep  center,  with  the  score  tied  and  two  men  on  base.  Marion  had 
scored  in  the  first  on  two  singles  and  a  wild  pitch.  Spring  Hill  evened  the  count  in 
their  half  of  the  first  and  had  one  run  extra  on  a  base  on  balls,  two  errors,  a 
stolen  base  and  a  sacrifice  fly.  In  the  third  Spring  Hill  put  up  two  more  runs  on 
two  hits,  two  stolen  bases  and  a  walk.  Marion  tied  the  score  in  the  seventh,  when 
Toups  weakened  after  two  were  down. 


The  box  score: 
MARION.  AB.  R.  H.  PO.    A.  E. 


SPRING  HILL.       AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 


Wolf,   3b   4 

O'Neil,  2b  4 

Dodds,   rf    4 

Hare,   c    4 

Solnick,    ss    4 

Woodfine,  lb 2 

Oliver,  cf  4 

Lewis,  If   3 

Welchel,  p  3 


0  1 

0  0 

1  1 
0  1 
0  0 


0     0 

7     1 


0     0 


0     0 
0     0 


Totals 334     5  24   12     3 


Bogue  5 

Brinskelle,   ss    3 

Browne,  3b 5 

Winling,    If    4 

D'Antoni,  lb  4 

Billeaud,    rf    2      0     0      0     0 

Fox,  rf  1 

Burguieres,  c  4 

Sullivan,    2b    3 

Toups,  p  4 


0     0 
3      1 


2  2  1 
112 
0     2     0 

0  0     2      0  0 

1  1   10     0  0 
0 

0     0     0     0  0 

0     2     9     0  1 

10     2     3  0 

0      112  0 


0 


Total 35     5     9  27     9     2 

Score   by   innings:  R.  H.  E. 

Marion    100  000  300 — 4     5     3 

Spring    Hill    200   200   001—5     9     2 

Summary:  Two-base  hits,  Browne.  Three-base  hits,  Bogue,  Burguieres.  Stolen 
bases,  Bogue,  Brinskelle,  D'Antoni,  Sullivan,  Hare,  Woodfine,  Oliver  (2),  Lewis. 
Double  plays,  Solnick  to  O'Neil  to  Woodfine.  Base  on  balls,  off  Welchel  4,  off 
Toups  2.  Struck  out,  by  Wechel  7,  by  Toups  9.  Sacrifice  hits,  Brinskelle  and 
Winling.     Umpire,   Connors. 


APRIL  3— MARION   5;    SPRING  HILL  6. 

Spring  Hill  got  off  to  a  two-run  lead  in  the  second  game  of  the  Marion  series 
in  the  first  inning.  Bogue  walked,  stole  second  and  scored  on  Browne's  double  to 
deep  center  after  Brinskelle  fanned.  Winling  fanned,  but  D'Antoni  came  through 
with  a  double  and  Browne  scored.  Sullivan  ended  the  inning  by  flying  out  to  Wood- 
fine.  Fox  was  relieved  in  the  second  inning,  after  he  had  walked  three  men  with 
two  down.  Ching  took  up  the  hurling  duties,  but  was  relieved  in  the  seventh  when 
he  became  slightly  wild.  Marion  had  scored  one  run  in  the  third  and  two  in  the 
fourth  on  hits  and  errors.     In  the  eighth  Marion  scored  twice.     Dodds  doubled  to 
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right  and  Hare  hit  one  of  Foster's  fast  ones  over  the  left  field  fence.  Spring  Hill 
tied  the  score  in  their  half  of  the  eighth.  Bogue  drew  a  walk  and  was  out  at  sec- 
ond when  Brinskelle  hit  to  short.  Browne  poked  one  over  the  fence,  Brinskelle 
scoring  before  him.  Winling  doubled  and  D'Antoni  sacrificed  him  to  third.  Sul- 
livan singled  to  right  and  Winling  scored.  Sullivan  was  caught  going  to  second. 
The  game  went  into  extra  innings  with  Marion  unable  to  score.  Bogue  singled  in 
the  tenth,  stole  second,  and  went  to  third  on  Hare's  wild  throw  to  second.  Brin- 
skelle hit  a  shot  fly  to  center  and  Bogue  was  held  on  third.  With  the  count  two 
and  three  on  Browne,  Hare  again  indulged  in  some  wildness,  throwing  the  ball 
over  the  pitcher's  head.  Bogue  came  in,  winning  the  game. 
The  box  score: 


MARION. 

Wolfe,  3b 5  0  0     0 

Dodds,  p  5  3  3     0 

Moore,   rf    5  0  11 

Hare,  c  5  1  1   10 

Solnick,  ss  6  0  14 

Oliver,    cf    5  0  0     1 

O'Neil,  2b  2  0  0     2 

Lewis,  If 4  0  0     2 

Woolfine,  lb  3  118 


AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 

2  0 

1  0 

0  0 

1  2 

2  0 

0  0 

1  0 

0  0 

1  0 


SPRING  HILL.      AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 


Totals  40     5     7  28*  8     2 


Bogue,   cf   3 

Brinskelle,  ss  4 

Browne,  3b  4 

Winling,    If   4 

D'Antoni,  lb  4 

Sullivan,    2b    4 

Billeaud,  rf  4 

Dorn,  c  4 

Fox,  p   0 

Ching,  p  2     0     0     0     0 

Foster,  p 2     0     0     0     0 


0  0 

1  1 

2  1 
0  0 


2     2 

1  3 

2  1 
1     2 

1  11  0  0 
10  0  1 
10     0 

0     0  11     1 
0     0     0     0 


Totals    k 35     6     9  30     8     6 

* — One  out  when  winning  run  was  scored. 

Score   by  innings:  R.  H.  E. 

Marion 001  200  020  0—5     7     2 

Spring  Hill  200  000  030   1—6     9     6 

Summary:  Two-base  hits,  Browne  (2),  D'Antoni,  Brinskelle,  Winling,  Dodds 
(3),  Mo-ore,  Solnick.  Horn  erun,  Hare.  Stolen  bases,  Bogue  (2),  Billeaud.  Sacrifice 
hits,  D'Antoni,  Wolfe  (2),  Dodds,  Moore.  Struck  out,  by  Dodds  11,  by  Ching  4, 
by  Foster  5.  Base  on  balls,  off  Fox  4,  off  Ching  2,  off  Dodds  3.  Hit  by  pitcher, 
by  Foster  1  (Hare),  by  Ching  2  (O'Neil  and  Woodfine.  No  hits  and  no  runs  off 
Fox  in  1  innings,  two  out  and  bases  full  when  relieved;  4  hits  and  3  runs  off  Ching 
in  5  innings,  1  out  with  men  on  second  and  third  when  relieved;  2  hits  and  2  runs 
off  Foster  in  4  innings.     Winning  pitcher,  Foster.     Umpires,  Betancourt  and  Con- 


APRIL  4 — MARION  0;  SPRING  HILL  14. 

Spring  Hill  had  gathered  thirteen  hits  and  fourteen  runs  in  the  final  game  of 
the  series,  when  rain  put  an  end  to  the  afternoon  batting  practice  in  the  seventh 
inning.  Henley  started  the  game  for  Marion,  but  was  relieved  in  the  second  in- 
ning after  his  offerings  had  been  batted  far  and  wide.  Welchel  tried  his  hand 
at  pitching,  but  soon  gave  way  to  Woodfine,  who  finished  the  garnet.  Everybody 
had  fattened  his  batting  averages  and  when  hostilities  ceased  D'Antoni  was  leading 
the  sluggers,  having  four  hits  out  of  four  trips  to  the  plate,  two  of  which  were 
doubles,  one  home  run  and  one  single.  Marion  was  not  idle,  but  Fox  kept  their 
hits  scattered. 


The  box  score: 
MARION.  AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 


Wolfe,    3b    0  0  0 

Dodds,  rf  3  0  3 

Oliver,    cf   3  0  0 

Hare,   c   3  0  1 

Puckett,  c  0  0  0     0     0     0 

Solnick,  ss  2 

Moore,    ss    1 


0     1 
0     0 


0     0     0 
10     0 


SPRING  HILL.       AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 

Bogue,  cf  3  2  10     11 

Brinskelle,  ss  3  3  2     15     0 

Browne,  3b  3  3  1111 

Winling,   If   3  2  2     0     0     0 

D'Antoni,  lb  4  2  4     9     0     0 

Sullivan,    2b   5  0  2     5     5     0 

Billeaud,  rf  10  0     0     0     0 
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O'Neil,  2b  3  0  1 

Lewis,   If   3  0  1 

Woodfine,  lb,  p  3  0  0 

Henley,  p  0  0  0 

Welchel,    p    3  0  0     0 


2 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Toups,  rf  4     0     10     0     0 

Burguieres,  c  4     0     0     5      11 

Fox,  p   2     2     0     0     0     0 


Totals  32   14   13   21    13     3 


6     3 


Totals  24     0     7   18 

Score   by  innings:  R.  H.  E. 

Marion    000  000   0—073 

Spring  Hill  141   215   *— 14   13     3 

Called  in  the  seventh,  rain. 

Summary:  Two-base  hits,  D'Antoni  (2),  Dodds.  Three-base  hits,  Sullivan. 
Home  runs,  D'Antoni.  Double  play,  Browne  to  Sullivan  to-  D'Antoni.  Stolen  bases, 
Bogue,  Briskelle,  Browne  (2),  Toups,  Fox,  Dodds,  Lewis.  Struck  out,  bv  Fox 
4,  by  Henley  2,  by  Welchel  2.  Base  on  balls  ,off  Fox  3,  off  Henley  7,  off  Wood- 
fine  3.  Hit  by  pitcher,  by  Welchel  1  (Browne).  Losing  pitcher,  Henley.  Um- 
pire, Betancourt. 


APRIL  6 — SPRING  HILL  9;   TULANE  8. 

The  first  game  of  the  present  road  trip  was  with  Tulane  and  after  much  slug- 
ging by  both  sides  and  many  errors,  Tulane  committing  seven,  the  game  finally 
ended  in  Spring  Hill's  favor.  Both  teams  staged  a  batting  rally  in  the  last  inning 
and  both  sides  made  the  same  number  of  runs.  The  pitching  honors  were  equally 
divided,  if  anything,  Toups  had  the  better  of  the  go.  Lanthrip  struck  out  eight 
men,  but  could  not  keep  his  hits  scattered.  Toups  struck  out  five  men  and  the  hits 
he  allowed  were  not  at  crucial  moments.  Browne  took  the  batting  honors  of  the 
day,  getting  three  hits  in  five  times  up,  two  of  which  were  doubles. 

The  box  score: 


SPRING  HILL.       AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  T. 

Bogue,  cf  5  12     2     0     1 

Brinskelle,   ss   4  2     10     2     1 

Browne,    3b    *...„<  5,1     3      1     2     0 

Winling,   If   5  12     10     0 

D'Antoni,  lb  5  1     2   14     0     0 

Sullivan,    2b    5  10     3      6     0 

Toups,   p   3  10     0     0     0 

Burguieres,  c  5  12     5     10 

Fox,   rf   5  0     0     10     1 


TULANE. 


AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 


Totals 42     9   12  27   11     3 


Morgan,   ss   5     112     2     0 

Reed,  cf  4      1110     0 

Lind,3    b    5     12     2     3     3 

Robertson,  c  5      1      1   10     2      1 

Lanthrip,  rf  5      1110     0 

Baughman,  lb  3      1      1   10     0      1 

Carrington,  2b 10      1111 

Hoffman,  2b  3      110     0      1 

Bufour,  If 10     0     0     0     0 

Williams,    If    3     0     0     0     0     0 

Lautenslager,  p  4      12     0      10 


Totals  39     8   11  27     9     1 

Score   by  innings:  R.  H.  E. 

Spring  Hill  060   000  003 — 9   12     3 

Tulane    000  005  003 — 8   11     7 

Summary:  Two-base  hits,  Browne  2,  Bogue,  Winling,  Brinskelle,  Lanthrip, 
Hoffman,  Morgan,  oRbertson,  Baughman.  Three-base  hits,  Bogue,  Lind.  Home 
run,  Winling.  Stolen  bases,  Brinskelle,  Browne,  Burguieres.  Sacrifice  hit,  Reed. 
Struck  out,  by  Toups  5,  by  Lautenslager  8.  Base  on  balls,  off  Toups  1,  off  Lau- 
tenslager  3. 


APRIL  7— SPRING  HILL  8;  LOYOLA  10. 

Spring  Hill  got  off  to  a  flying  start  in  the  first  Loyola  game,  but  Foster  weak- 
ened and  Loyola  finished  an  easy  first.  Foster  gave  way  to  Fox  in  the  sixth  inning, 
but  the  damage  had  been  done.  Although  Fox  held  the  Loyola  team  well  in  hand, 
they  had  enough  runs  to  win  and  then  some.     Spring  Hill  staged  a  batting  rally  in 
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the   ninth,   but   it   fell   short  by  two 
ball  for  Loyola,  while  Winling  upheld 
The  box  score: 
SPRING  HILL.       AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A. 

Bogue,  cf  5      110     0 

Brinskelle,   ss   5     113     7 

Browne,  3b  2      10     0     0 

Winling,  If  4      12      10 

D'Antoni,  lb  4     1      1    13      1 

Sullivan,  2b  4     0     2      12 

Toups,  rf  10      10     0 

Billeaud,    rf    2     110     0 

Burguieres,    c    5     2      16     0 

Foster,  p  3     0     10     2 

Fox,  p   10     0     0     0 

*Dorn  10     10     0 


runs.      Babington   and   Hebert   played   stellar 
the  honors  of  Spring  Hill. 


E. 

0 
1 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 


LOYOLA. 


AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 


Gibson,  cf  5  13  0     10 

Guidry,  lb  3  0     0  14     0     0 

Gilbert,  3b  5  12  14     0 

Babington,  c  3  3     3  5     0     0 

Unsworth,  rf  4  2     2  0     0 

E.   Smith,  ss  4  0     113 

Fruge,  If  4  10  3      1 

Hebert,  2b  5  2     2  3 


Gravois,  p  4     0     0     0 

Totals 37   10  13  27   17     3 


Totals 36     8   11  24   12     4 

— Batted  for  Fox  in  the  ninth. 

Score   by  innings:  R.  H.  E. 

Spring  Hill  301   000   112 —  8   11     4 

Loyola  050  212   00* — 10   13     3 

Summary:  Two-base  hits,  Gibson  2,  Hebert  2,  Babington,  Unsworth,  Winling, 
Dorn,  Bogue.  Struck  out,  by  Gravois  3,  by  Foster  2,  by  Fox  2.  Bases  on  balls, 
off  Foster  3,  off  Fox  1,  off  Gravois  6.  Hit  by  pitcher,  by  Gravois  1  (D'Antonio), 
by  Foster  1  (E.  Smith).  12  hits  and  10  runs  off  Foster  in  6  innings;  1  hit  and 
no  runs  off  Fox  in  2  innings.  Losing  pitcher,  Foster.  Stolen  bases,  Brinskelle, 
Gilbert,  Babington,  Fruge  2.     Sacrifice  hits,  Browne,  Toups. 


APRIL  8— SPRING  HILL  12;  LOYOLA  4. 

Toups  pitched  fine  ball  in  the  second  game  of  the  Loyola  series  and  the  Spring 
Hill  sluggers  found  Paradis  easy.  The  result  was  an  easy  victory  for  Spring  Hill. 
Loyola  scored  most  of  her  runs  in  the  fourth,  making  four  hits  and  a  stolen  base 
count  for  three  run.  Spring  Hill  bunched  hits  in  the  eighth  and  ninth,  in  which 
innings  they  scored  half  of  the  runs  of  the  afternoon.  Bogue  and  Brinskelle  fea- 
tured at  the  bat  for  the  Hillians,  while  Gilbert  did  some  good  work  for  Loyola. 

The  box  score: 


SPRING  HILL.       AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 

Bogue,  cf  4  2     2      111 

Brinskelle,  ss 4  2     2      15     0 

Browne,    3b    5  2     0     14     1 

Winling,  If  2  2     0     3      0     0 

D'Antoni,  lb  5  1     2   10     0     0 

Sullivan,    2b    4  0     112     0 

Toups,   p    3  2      10     0     0 

Burguieres,   c    5  0      18      10 

Billeaud,    rf    4  112     0     0 


LOYOLA. 


AB.  R.  H.PO.  A.  E. 


Totals  36  12   10  27  13     2 


Gibson,  cf  4  0     0  4     0     0 

Guidry,    lb    4  12  9     12 

Gilbert,    3b    4  12  2     2      1 

Babington,  c  3  10  5     0      1 

Unsworth,  rf  4  1110     0 

E.  Smith,  ss  4  0     3  2     0     2 

Fruge,  If  3  0     0  110 

Hebert,  2b  4  0     0  2     2     1 

Paradis,  p 3  0     0  15     0 

Vossbein,  p 0  0     0  0     0     0 


Totals 33     4     8  27  11     7 

Score   by  innings:  R.  H.  E. 

Spring  Hill  Ill   000  342—12   10     2 

Loyola    000  301   000 —  4     8     7 

Summary:  Two-base  hits,  Gilbert,  Brinskelle,  Sullivan,  D'Antoni,  Toups.  Home 
run,  Bogue.  Stolen  bases,  Bogue,  Brinskelle,  Browne,  Winling,  Billeaud,  Unsworth. 
Sacrifice  hits,  Billeaud,  Brinskelle,  Fruge.  Struck  out,  by  Toups  6,  by  Paradis  2, 
by  Vossbein  2.  Bases  on  balls  off  Paradis  7,  off  Vossbein  1.  Hit  by  pitcher,  by 
Toups  1  (Babington),  by  Paradis  1  (Browne).  5  hits  and  6  runs  off  Paradis  in  7 
innings;  5  hits  and  6  runs  off  Vossbein  in  2  innings.     Losing  pitcher,  Paradis. 
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APRIL    10 — SPRING   HILL    1;    L.   S.    U.  4. 

The  final  game  of  the  road  trip  was  dropped  to  L.  S.  U.  It  was  a  pitcher's 
battle  between  Hilburne  and  Foster  until  the  seventh  inning,  when  Foster  weakened. 
Spring  Hill  scored  first  in  the  second  on  Winling's  double  and  D'Antoni's  single. 
L.  S.  U.  tied  the  count  in  the  fifth  when  Kiser  singled,  went  to  second  on  an  infield 
out  and  scored  on  Hilburne's  single  to  deep  right.  Neither  side  scored  in  the  sixth, 
but  in  the  seventh,  with  one  man  down,  Foster  walked  Marquette.  Kiser  trippled, 
scoring  Marquette  and  when  Babin  singled  Kiser  scored.  Hilburne  came  through 
again  this  time  with  a  triple  and  Babin  scored.  Gilbert  walked,  but  Bisland  ended 
the  inning  by  grounding  out,  Sullivan  to  D'Antoni.  The  hitting  of  Hilburne  and 
Kiser  featured. 

The   box   score  i 
SPRING  HILL.      AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E.  L.   S.   U.  AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 

Bogue,  cf  4     0     0     2     0     0      Gilbert.  2b  3     0     13     5     1 

Brinskelle,  s  s 4     0     0     111 

Browne,  3b  4     0      10     2     0 

Winling,  If  4     113     0     0 

D'Antoni,  lb  4     0      1   11      1      2 

Sullivan,    2b    4     0     12     3     0 

Billeaud,  rf  2     0     0     0     0     0 

Burguieres,  c  2     0     0     5      10 

Foster,  p 10     0     0     4     0 

Toups,  p  10     10     0     0 


L.   S.  U.  AB. 

Gilbert,  2b  3 

Bsiland,  rf  3 

Carrere,   lb  4 

Marrero,    cf    4 

Boone,  If  3 

Marquette,   ss   2 

Kiser,  3b  2 

Babin,  c  3 

Hilburne,  p   3 


0  16 

1  1 


1     5  27   12     3 


Totals  27     4     7  27   18     1 


Totals  30 

Score   by   innings:  R.  H.  E. 

Spring   Hill    010  000  000—1     5     3 

L.  S.  U 000   010  30*— 4      7      1 

Summary:  Two-base  hit,  Winling.  Three-base  hits,  Browne,  Marrero,  Kiser, 
Hilburne.  Stolen  bases,  Billeaud  and  Toups.  Sacrifice  hits,  Bisland,  Billeaud  and 
Foster.  Struck  out,  by  Hilburne  3,  by  Foster  4.  Bases  on  balls,  off  Hilburne  1,  off 
Foster  4.  7  hits  and  4  runs  off  Foster  in  7  innings  with  two  out  and  one  on  in 
the  eighth. 


APRIL   15 — SPRING  HILL  3;  MOBILE  6. 

Shortly  after  the  return  from  the  road  trip,  Spring  Hill  again  met  the  Mobile 
Bears,  and  again  the  Mobile  team  scored  a  victory.  It  was  not  an  easy  game,  how- 
ever, for  the  Mobile  team,  for  Toups  was  pitching  a  wonderful  brand  of  ball  and 
the  Spring  Hill  sluggers  were  hitting  James  hard.  R.  Williams  was  of  course  tne 
individual  star  of  the  game,  getting  four  hits  in  four  trips  to  the  plate.  Huhn  also 
was  on  a  batting  spree,  getting  two  out  of  two.  Brinskelle  and  Browne  featured 
in  the  hittin  for  Spring  Hill. 

The   box   score : 
SPRING  HILL.       AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E.  BEARS.  AB.  R.  H.  PO. 

Bogue,    cf   4     113     0     0 

Brinskelle,  ss 4     2     2     5     5     2 

Browne,  3b  4     0     2     2     3     0 

Winling,  lb  3      0     0      10     0 

D'Antoni,  lb  3     0     19     10 

Sullivan,  2b  4     0     0     12     0 

Toups,  p  4      0     0     0     2     2 

Burguieres,   c   3     0     112     0 

Billeaud,  rf  2     0     0      10     0 

Fox,  rf  10     0     10     0 


Totals 32     3     7  24   14     4 


D.  Williams,  rf 4 

Cueto,  ss 3 

Marriott,  3b  3 

Huhn,  lb  2 

R.   Williams,  If  4 

Mulvey,  cf  2 

Neihoff,  2b  2 

Loring,  c  4 

James,   p   3 

L.    Williams,    lb   1 

Philben,    2b    1 


T. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Totals  29     6  10  27     5     0 
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Score  by  innings:  R.  H.  E. 

Spring   Hill    000  100  020 — 3     7     4 

Bears    013  Oil  00*— 6   10     0 

Summary:  Two-base  hits,  D'Antoni,  Brinskelle.  Three-base  hits,  R.  Williams. 
Home  runs,  Brinskelle,  Bogue.  Stolen  bases,  Brinskelle,  Browne,  D.  Williams,  Huhn, 
Loring,  Mulvey  2.  Sacrifice  hits,  Marriott,  Neihoff,  D'Antoni.  Struck  out,  by 
James  10,  by  Toups  1.  Base  on  balls,  off  Troups  2,  off  James  1.  Hit  by  pitcher, 
by  Toups,  Cueto.     Umpires,  Betancourt,  Lauzon. 

©       ©       ©       © 

APRIL  23— L.  S.  U.  0;  SPRING  HILL  9. 

L.  S.  U.  came  over  for  a  two-game  series,  and  lost  the  first|  very  decisively. 
Toups  pitched  a  no  hit,  no  run  game,  striking  out  7  men  and  allowing  two  walks. 
In  the  entire  game  only  twenty-nine  men  faced  him.  While  Toups  was  hurling 
excellent  ball,  the  Spring  Hill  batters  found  the  Hanson  brothers  for  twelve  clean 
hits,  counting  for  nine  runs.  Sullivan  and  Winling  led  the  attack. 
The  box  score: 
SPRING  HILL.      AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E.  L.  S.  U.  AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 

Bogue,  cf  4     12     2     0     0      Gilbert,  2b  4     0     0     13     1 

Brinskelle,  ss  5     2     2     15     0      Kiser,  rf 3     0     0     3     0     0 

Browne,  3b  4     12     12     1      Marraro,  cf  2     0     0     2     0     0 

Winling,  If 4     2     2     2     0     0      Dugas,  ss  3     0     0     3     2     0 

D'Antoni,  lb  5     0     1   11     0     0      Churchill,  3b,  If  3     0     0     0     0     3 

Sulhvan,  2b  4     0     2     2     4     0      Carriere,  lb  3     0     0  10     0     0 

Toups,  p 2     10     111      Marquette,  c,  3b  3     0     0     3     11 

Billeaud,    rf    110     0     0     0      Babin,    c    3     0     0     2     0     0 

Dorn,  c 4     117     0     0      Busland,  If 0     0     0     0     10 

Hanson,  p  10     0     0     0     0 

Totals  33     9   12  27  12     2      E.  Hanson,  p  10     0     0     0     0 

*Watkms  10     0     0     0     0 

Totals 27     0     0  23   10     2 

♦Batted  for  E.  Hanson  in  ninth. 

Score   by  innings:  R.  H.  E. 

L.  S.  U 000  000  000—0     0     2 

Spring   HiU    300  302   10*— 9   12     2 

Summary:  Two-base  hits,  Bogue,  Browne,  Dorn.  Home  run,  Winling.  Double 
plays,  Churchill  2,  Carriere.  Stolen  bases,  Bogue,  Brinskelle  3,  Browne,  Winling  2, 
Sullivan,  Toups,  Billeaud  2.  Sacrifice  hits,  Toups,  Bogue,  Browne.  Struck  out,  by 
Toups  7,  by  Hanson  1,  by  E.  Hanson  3.  Base  on  balls,  off  Toups  2,  off  Hanson  2, 
off  E.  Hanson  3.  Six  hits  and  six  runs  off  Hanson  in  4  innings;  six  hits  and 
4  runs  off  E.  Hanson  in  4  innings.     Losing  pitcher,  Hanson.     Umpire,  Connors. 
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APRIL  24— L.  S.  U.  11;  SPRING  HILL  6. 

L.  S.  U.  took  the  deciding  game  of  the  series  in  a  very  ragged  contest  in  which 
Spring  Hill  committed  eight  errors.  Foster  started  the  game  for  the  Hill,  but  gave 
way  to  Fox  in  the  third  inning  after  the  visitors  had  collected  six  hits  and  seven 
runs.  Kiser  and  Dugas  featured  in  the  hitting  for  L.  S.  U.,  while  D'Antoni  played 
the  part  of  Sisler  for  Spring  Hill,  getting  four  hits  in  as  many  times  to  the  plate  and 
playing  a  perfect  game  at  first. 
The  box  score: 
L    .S.    U.  AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E.  SPRING  HILL.       AB.  R.  H.PO.  A.  E. 

Kiser,  rf  6     13     0     0     0      Bogue,   cf   5     2     2     2     0     0 

Gilbert,  2b  5     12     2     3     0      Brinskelle,  ss  5     2     2     13     0 

Dugas,  ss  6     13     2     10      Browne,  3b  4     112     5     2 

Carriere,    lb   4     1     2  10     0     0      Winling,  If 5     1110     1 

Marrero,    cf    2     2     0     2     0     0      D'Antoni,  lb  4     0     4  10     0     0 
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Churchill,   If   4     0     0     10     0      Sullivan,  2b  2     0  0  3  2     2 

Babin,  3b  5     2     12     5     1      Billeaud,  rf  4     0  0  2  0     1 

Marquette     c    4     2     17     0     0      Dorn,   c   4     0  0  6  12 

Hilbume, 'p  5     12     10     0      Foster,  p  10  0  0  10 

♦Bisland     10     0     0     0     0      Fox,  p   3     0  0  0  2     0 


H. 

Pet. 

37 

.349 

32 

.333 

26 

.302 

26 

.288 

28 

.280 

27 

.270 

3 

.214 

12 

.210 

10 

.188 

12 

.182 

3 

.176 

6 

.143 

0 

.000 

222 

.262 

Total    s 42   11   14  27     9      1  Totals  37     6   10  27   14     8 

♦Batted  for  Hilburn  in  ninth. 

Score  by  innings:  R.  H.  E. 

L   S   U  042  000  401—11   14     1 

Spring   Hill    310  200  000 —  6   10     8 

Summary:  Two-base  hits,  D'Antoni.  Three-base  hits,  Bogue.  Home  run, 
Dugas.  Stolen  bases,  Marquette  3,  Hilbume,  Babin,  Carriere,  Brinskelle  4,  Winling, 
D'Antoni.  Sacrifice  hits,  Churchill,  Carriere,  Sullivan  2.  Struck  out,  by  Mar- 
quette 7,  by  Foster  2,  by  Fox  2.  Bases  on  balls,  off  Foster  2,  off  Fox  4.  Hit  by 
pitcher,  by  Hilbume  1    (Browne).     Losing  pitcher,  Foster. 

©       ©       ©       © 
BATTING  AVERAGES  UP  TO  MAY   18. 

AB. 

Bogue    106 

Browne    96 

Sullivan   86 

Winling   90 

D'Antoni    100 

Brinskelle    100 

Ching  14 

Toups  57 

Burguieres  53 

Billeaud    66 

Foster    17 

Dorn  „ 42 

Fox    22 

Team  Batting  849 

©       ©  ©       © 
THE    FOLLOWING    IS    A    SCHEDULE    OF    GAMES    AS    PLAYED: 

March  21— S.  H.  C 6  Mobile  Bears  15 

March  25 — S.  H.  C 15  Thoss  Sporting  Goods 1 

April      2 — S.  H.  C 5  Marion    4 

April      3— S.  H.  C 6  Marion  5 

April      4 — S.  H.  C 14  Marion  0 

April     6 — S.  H.  C 9  Tulane    _ 8 

April      7— S.  H.  C 8  Loyola    10 

April      8— S.  H.  C 12  Loyola    4 

April    10 — S.  H.  C 1  Louisiana   State   U 4 

April    15 — S.  H.  C 3  Mobile    Bears    6 

April    16— S.  H.  C 3  Laurel    11 

April    17 — S.  H.  C 1  Hattiesburg  9 

April    18 — S.  H.  C 2  Meridian    8 

April    20 — S.  H.  C 8  Marion  4 

April    21— S.  H.  C 2  Marion  3 

April    23 — S.  H.  C 9  Louisiana    State    U 0 

April    24 — S.  H.  C 6  Louisiana   State   U 11 

April    27 — S.  H.  C 2  Tulane 0 

April   28— S.  H.  C 4  Tulane   11 

May       5— S.  H.  C 5  Loyola    4 

May       6 — S.  H.  C 5  Loyola    4 

May       7 — S.  H.  C 3  Loyola    1 

May     16 — S.  H.  C 8  St.    Stanislaus    10 

May     17 — S.  H.  C 5  St.   Stanislaus  6 

May    18 — S.  H.  Ci 3  Pascagoula    .j 4 
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First  League  Baseball 

LOUIS    BILLEAUD. 

MARCH  28 — The  first  game  of  the  season  was  a  walkaway  for  the  Giants  under 
the  leadership  of  Captain  O'Shee  by  a  score  of  20  to  4.  The  grounds  were  wet, 
but  at  that  Reynaud,  who  pitched  for  the  Giants,  managed  to  get  through  the 
game,  allowing  only  four  hits,  two  of  them  by  Captain  Billeaud.  Clements  and  De 
Hoff  pitched  fairly  good  ball,  but  they  were  given  ragged  support. 

The   box   score: 
GIANTS.  AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E.  PELICANS.  AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 

Gilbert,  ss  3     4     10     11      Arcenaux,    ss    3     10     2     0     4 

Reynaud,  p 4     2     1111       Billeaud,  c  3     12     9     3     2 

Dietlein,  3b  3     10     0     0     1      Gianotti,  cf  2     10     0     0     0 

O'Dowd,  lb  3     2     2     3     0     0      Burgoyne,  lb 3     0     13     0     1 

Mottet,  If  5     12     0     0     1      Hardie,  2b  110     112 

W.  DeHoff,  cf 4     2     0     110      McKeown,  3b 2     0     0     2     2     1 

Turpen,  2b 4     3     2     4     10      D.  DeHoff,  If,  p  2     0     0     10     1 

Lavigne,  rf  3     2     2     0     0     0      DeRouen,  rf  2     0     0     0     0     0 

O'Shee,  c  3     3     2     9     3     1       Clements,  p,  If 2     0     10     0     2 


Totals  32  20  12   18     7     5  Totalss    20     4     4   18     6  13 

Score  by  innings:  R.  H.  E. 

Giants  224  250 — 20   12     5 

Pelicans    101   101—  4     4  13 

Summary:      Sacrifice   hits,   Billeaud,   O'Shee.      Three-base   hit,   Mottet.      Struck 

out,  by  Reynaud  9,  by  Clements  3,  by  De  Hoff  4.     Bases  on  balls,  off  Clements  4, 

De  Hoff  3,  Reynaud  3.     Umpires,  Foster  and  Hahn. 
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APRIL  2 — Judging  from  the  result  of  the  first  game  everybody  thought  that 
the  league  would  have  been  a  runaway,  but  the  dope  did  not  come  true  to  form 
as  the  Pelicans  won  the  second  game  by  a  score  of  6-3.  Clements,  who  had  been 
knocked  out  of  the  box  the  day  before,  pitched,  good  ball  and  allowed  seven  hits, 
but  scattered,  while  O'Shee  allowed  seven  hits  also,  but  they  were  bunched  in  three 
innings.  O'Shee  was  given  ragged  support.  W.  De  Hoff  and  Marston  with  two 
hits  each  featured  at  bat. 

The   box   score: 
PELICANS.  AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E.  GIANTS.  AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 

Arcenaux,  ss  5     112     2     0      Gilbert,  ss  3     110     3     0 

Billeaud,  c  3      116     2     0       Reynaud,   lb   3      0     0   10     0     0 

Provosty,  2b   3      0     16     10       Dietlien,  c  5     0     1   11      1      0 

Tedesco,  3b  4     2     12     3     2       O'Dowd,  2b  4     0     0     0     2     0 

Burgoyne,  lb 4     0     17     0     0      Mottet,  rf  3     10     0     0     0 

Hardie,   If  5     0     0     3     0     0      W.  DeHoff,  cf  3     0     2     10     1 

Clements,    p    4     110     7     0      Marston,   3b    4     0     2     0     2     2 

DeRouen,  rf,  cf  4     0     10     0     0      Kaiser,  If  10     0     0     0     0 

Gianotti,  cf  3     0     110     0      Lavigne,  If 2     110     0     0 

De   Hoff,   rf   0     10     10     0      O'Shee,  p  3     0     1     0  12     0 


Totals 35     6     8  27   15     2  Totals  30     3     8  27  23     2 

Score  by  innings:  R.  H.  E. 

Pelicans    002   002   200 — 6     7     2 

Giants  010   100  100—3     7     3 

Summary:  Sacrifice  hits,  Billeaud,  Provosty,  Reynaud,  O'Shee.  Three-base 
hit,  Provosty.  Two-base  hits,  Marston,  Tedesco,  Gianotti,  Billeaud.  Struck  out, 
by  O'Shee  11,  by  Clements  6.  Base  on  balls,  off  O'Shee  5,  off  Clements  3.  Um- 
pires, A.  Cole,  Charles  and  Byrne. 
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APRIL  6 — The  Pelicans  made  it  two  straight  over  the  Giants  in  the  third 
game  of  the  series,  by  a  score  of  7-4.  The  series  now  stands  two  and  one.  Reynaud, 
who  pitched  for  the  Giants,  worked  well  on  the  mound,  but  his  support  in  the  first 
inning  was  nothing  to  be  proud  of.  The  Pelicans  bunched  three  hits  and  a  sacrifice 
mixed  in  with  three  errors,  but  thereafter  he  tightened  up  and  so  did  his  team- 
mates. Reynaud  sent  back  ten  men  via  the  strike-out  route.  DeHoff,  who  at 
times  could  not  find  the  plate,  managed  to  tighten  up  when  the  runners  were  m 
scoring  positions.  Billeaud,  for  the  winners,  featured  at  bat  with  two  singles  out 
of  four  trips  to  the  plate,  while  Dietlein  and  Gilbert,  for  the  losers,  went  wild  with 
the  willow,  getting  two  hits  each  out  of   as  many  times  to  the   plate. 


GIANTS. 


AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 


PELICANS. 


AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 


Gilbert,    ss    3      12 

Reynaud,  p  3     0     1 

Dietlein,   If   2     12 

O'Dowd,   lb   2     10 

Mottet,  rf 2     11 

Turpen,   2b   2     0     0     0 

0 
1 


12  2 

1   11  0 

10  0 

4     0  0 

0     0  0 

1  1 

1  1 

0  2 


Arcenaux,  ss  5  112 

Billeaud,    c    4  0     2     7 

Gianotti,  cf  3  0     12 

Ollinger,  3b  3  0     0     0 


1  0 
0  0 
0     0 


Marston,   3b    3     0 

W.  De  Hoff,  cf  3     0  0 

Kaiser,   cf   10  1 

O'Shee,  c  2     0  0   11     0     0 


O.   Provosty,   2b  3  10 

Burgoyne,  lb  2  0     1 

N.  Provosty,  If  3  0     1 

De  Hoff,  p  3  0     1 


0     0     0      DeRouen,  rf   2      0     0 


0  0 
9  1 
0     0 


Totals 22 

Score  by  innings: 

Giants    j 

Pelicans    


4     7   19   15     6 


Totals  28     7      6   20   14      1 


R.  H.  E. 

.001   011    1—4      7     6 
.402   001    * — 7      6     2 


Summary:  Two-base  hits,  Gianotti,  Burgoyne.  Hit  by  pitcher,  by  De  Hoff  1, 
by  Reynaud  1.  Wild  pitch,  De  Hoff.  Struck  out,  by  De  Hoff  7,  by  Reynaud  10. 
Bases  on  balls,  of  De  Hoff  10,  off  Reynaud  6.     Umpire,  A.  Cole. 

©     ©     Q     © 

APRIL  7 — The  fourth  game  saw  the  Giants  even  up  the  series,  winning  by  a 
score  of  10-8.  This  game  was  a  free  hitting  contest  as  both  teams  collected  twelve 
hits,  but  Lavigne  tightened  up  when  in  danger  of  losing  the  lead  which  his  team 
mates  gathered.  Clements  had  an  off  day,  along  with  his  team  mates.  In  the  last 
inning  the  score  standing  10-8  and  two  men  on  base,  Lavigne  purposely  passed 
Captain  Billeaud  so  as  to  get  at  Gianotti  (who  by  the  way  has  just  come  into  form 
in  hitting).  Gianotti  hit  a  line  drive  to  right,  but  Mottet  made  the  luckiest  catch 
of  the  season  and  saved  the  game.  For  the  winners  Mottet  and  Turpen  featured 
with  the  bat,  while  for  the  losers  Gianotti,  Clements  and  Arcenaux  hit  the  ball  hard. 
Arcenaux  hit  a  home  run  in  the  eighth  inning  with  two  men  on  bases. 

The  Box  Score: 


PELICANS. 


AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 


GIANTS. 


AB.  H.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 


Arcenaux,   ss 6     2     2 

Billeaud,  c  4     10 

Gianotti,    cf    6     0     2 

Provosty,  2b  5     0     1 

Burgoyne,    lb   3     0     0 

Hardie,  3b  4     10 

McKeown,  rf  Ill 

De   Hoff,  rf   2     11 

De  Rouen,  If  10     0 

Clements,  p  5     12 


5 

7 

0 

4 

6 

1 

1 

0     0     0 

0     0     0 

0     7      1 


Gilbert,  ss  5 

Reynaud,  lb  3 

Dietlein,   If    5 

O'Dowd,  cf  3 

O'Shee,  c  5 

Marston,  3b  4 

Turpen,  3b 3 

Mottet,  rf  4 

Lavigne,  p  3 


2 

2 

1 

4 

3 

1 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

7 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

7 

2 

Tedesco,   If   5     13     0     0     0 

Score  by  innings:  R.  H.  E. 

Pelicans    002  300  030 —  8  12     4 

Giants  210  320  20* — 10  12     7 
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Summary:  Two-base  hits,  Gilbert,  O'Shee,  Clements,  De  Hoff.  Three-base 
hit,  Turpen.  Home  run,  Arcenaux.  Sacrific  hit,  Reynaud.  Struck  out,  by  La- 
vigne  7,  by  Clements  5.  Bases  on  balls,  off  Lavigne  5,  off  Clements  4.  Umpires, 
A.  Cole,  Charles  and  Cooney. 

©     Q     ©     © 

APRIL  9 — Having  used  their  two  pitchers  in  two  days  the  Pelicans  decided 
to  try  an  infielder  as  a  pitcher,  namely:  Arcenaux.  He  found  the  going  very 
easy  for  the  first  inning,  striking  out  all  three  men,  but  the  fatal  second  inning 
found  Arcenaux  going  back  to  shortstop  and  Gianotti,  center  fielder,  relieving  him 
on  the  mound.  He  managed  to  get  through  the  game  without  much  damage.  Rey- 
naud pitched  his  usual  good  game.  The  hitting  honors  went  to  Dietlein  and  Mars- 
ton  for  the  winners,  getting  three  hits  each,  and  for  the  losers  Arcenaux,  Billeaud 
and  Ollinger,  the  first  named  getting  two  singles  out  of  three  trips  to  the  plate, 
the  second  getting  a  double  and  a  single  and  the  last  two  singles  out  of  four. 

The  Box  Score: 


GIANTS.  AB. 

Gilbert,  ss 4 

Marston,  3b  4 

Dietlein,   If   4 

O'Dowd,  lb  4 

O'Shee,  c  3 

Reynaud,  p 4 

Turpen,  2b 3 

Mottet,  rf 4 

W.  De  Hoff,  cf  3 


R.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 


Totals 33   11   12  21   15     2 

Score  by  innings: 


PELICANS.             AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 

Arcenaux,  p,  ss  3  12     14     0 

Billeaud,  ss,  c  4  12     6     10 

Gianotti,  cf,  p  3  110     8     1 

Ollinger,    3b    4  0     2     5     10 

Provosty,  2b  3  110     0     1 

Burgoyne,  lb 2  0     0     5     0     0 

Clements,  rf 3  0     0     0     0     1 

McKeown,  c,  cf  10     0     4     0     1 

Hardie,  If  2  0     0     0     0     0 

De  Hoff,  If  2  0     0     0     0     0 


Totals  25     4 


6  21   14     4 
R    H    E 

Giants  060  203  0—11   12     2 

Pelicans    003  0000  1 —  4     8     4 

Summary:  Two-base  hits,  Gianotti,  O'Dowd,  Billeaud.  Sacrifice  hits,  Turpen, 
Provosty,  Burgoyne,  Gianotti.  Struck  out,  by  Reynaud  6,  by  Arcenaux  4,  by 
Gianotti  5.     Bases  on  balls,  off  Reynaud  2,  off  Gianotti  1.     Umpire,  Charles. 

Q     Q     Q     © 

APRIL  10 — Gianotti  came  back  the  next  day  and  although  not  winning,  he  got 
an  even  break,  the  score  being  5-5.  O'Shee's  pitching  was  superb  as  he  allowed 
only  three  hits  and  struck  out  16  in  a  seven-inning  game.  But  his  team  made  many 
errors  behind  him  and  he  came  near  losing  the  game.  The  hitting  of  Turpen  and 
Mottet  for  the  Giants  featured  with  two  singles  out  three  times  up,  and  Mottet 
getting  a  three-base  hit  when  the  bases  were  loaded,  while  Gianotti,  for  the  Pelicans, 
hit  a  doubl  and  a  single. 


The  Box  Score: 

PELICANS.  AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 

Arcenaux,  ss  3  2     0     10     0 

Billeaud,  c  2  1     0  10     0     1 

Gianotti,  p  4  1     2     1   12     0 

Ollinger,  3b  3  0     0     111 

Provosty,  2b  2  0     0     0     0     1 

Burgoyne,  lb 2  10     5     10 

Clements,  rf  2  0     0     0     0     0 

McKeown,  rf  3  0     10     0     0 

Hardie,  If 3  0     0     0     0     0 


GIANTS. 


AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 


Gilbert,  ss 2  10     10  2 

Reynaud,   lb  2  0     110  0 

Dietlein,  c  3  1      1   17     0  1 

O'Dowd,   If   3  110     0  0 

O'Shee,  p  3  1     1     0  18  0 

Marston,  3b  3  1110  1 

Turpen,  2b  3  0     2     0     0  1 

Mottet,  rf 3  0     10     0  0 

W.  De  Hoff,  cf  2  0     0     10  0 


Totals  24     5     3   18   14     3  Totals  24     5     8  21   18 

Score  by  innings:  R.  H. 

Pelicans    101   021—5     3 

Giants  001  004 — 5     8 


E. 
3 
5 
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Summary:  Two-base  hits,  Marston,  Gianotti,  O'Shee.  Three-base  hit,  Mottet. 
Sacrific  hits,  Billeaud.  Hit  by  pitcher,  by  O'Shee  3.  Balk,  Gianotti.  Struck  out, 
by  O'Shee  16,  by  Gianotti  10.  Bases  on  balls,  off  O'Shee  3,  off  Gianotti  3.  Um- 
pire, Charles. 

©     Q     ©     © 

APRIL  12 — An  interesting  game  was  played  today  when  the  Giants  rallied  in 
the  last  inning  to  tie  the  score,  but  the  Pelicans  would  not  be  outdone,  so  in  their 
half  they  rallied  also  to  win  the  game.  Clements  pitched  a  very  good  game,  allow- 
ing five  hits,  while  Reynaud  let  the  Pels  down  with  eight  hits,  but  they  were  bunched. 
In  the  last  inning  Gianotti  doubled  and  Ollinger  singled,  winning  the  game.  The 
hitting  of  Ollinger  was  the  feature  of  the  game,  getting  three  hits  out  of  three 
times  up.  In  this  game  at  one  time  the  Pelicans  had  two  balls  in  play  and  at  that 
they  could  not  get  the  man  out. 

The  Box  Score: 
GIANTS.  AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E.  PELICANS.  AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 

Gilbert,  ss  3     0     13     2     0      Arcenaux,  If  4     12     0     0     0 

Turpen,    2b  ' 4     0     0     0     0     0       Billeaud,  c  3     0     0   11     1     0 

Dietlein,   If   4     0     10     0     0      Gianotti,  cf  2     3     110     0 

O'Dowd,  lb  3     0     16     0     0      Ollinger,  3b  3     0     3     0     10 

O'Shee,  c  12     16     10      Burgoyne,  lb 2     0     0     9     11 

Marston,    3b    0     0     0     3     2     0      Provosty,  2b  3     0     10     10 

Reynaud,  p  2     110     8     0      Clements,  p  3     0     0     0  14     0 

Mottet,  rf 2     10     0     0     0      McKeown,  ss  1110     0     1 

W.  Ds  Hoff,  cf  3     0     0     0     0     1      Hardie,  rf 2     0     0     0     0     0 


Totals 22     4     5   18   13     1  Totals  23     5     8  21   18     2 

Score  by  innings:  R.  H.  E. 

Giants  010  000  3 — 4     5     1 

Pelicans    102   100   1—5     8     2 

Summary:  Two-base  hits,  Gilbert,  Provosty,  Arcenaux,  Gianotti,  Ollinger. 
Three-base  hits,  Ollinger.  Sacrifice  hits,  Marston  3,  Reynaud,  Billeaud,  McKeown, 
DeRouen.  Struck  cut,  by  Clements  10,  by  Reynaud  6.  Bases  on  balls,  off  Clements 
3,  off  Reynaud  4.     Umpires,  Charles  and  Hebert. 

©       ©       ©        © 

APRIL  16 — When  Captain  O'Shee  steps  in  the  box  it  can  most  probably  be 
said  that  he  will  win  the  game  for  his  team,  as  he  is  the  best  pitcher  of  the  league. 
O'Shee  allowed  3  hits  and  all  three  of  them  were  to  the  credit  of  the  hard  hitting 
third  baseman  of  the  league,  namely  Ollinger,  one  of  the  hits  being  a  home  run  and 
another  a  double.  Lavigne  also  hit  a  thousand  for  the  day,  getting  two  hits  out  of 
two  trips  to  the  plate.  De  Hoff  started  off  for  thePelicans,  but  stayed  on  the 
mound  only  three  innings,  as  they  bunched  five  hits  in  that  inning  with  a  few  bases 
on  balls  and  the  opponents  getting  five  runs  before  he  could  be  retired.  Clements 
pitched  good  ball  after  relieving  De  Hoff. 

The  Box  Score: 
PELICANS.  AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E.  GIANTS.  AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E- 

Arcenaux,    ss    4     0     0     0     10      Gilbert,  ss  3     10     4     10 

Gianotti,  cf  3      10     110      Reynaud,   lb  4     115     0     1 

Tedesco,  If  2     10     0     0     0      Dietlein,  c  3     119     10 

Ollinger,    3b    3     13     12     0      O'Shee,   p    2     10     0     7     0 

Billeaud,  c  2     0     0     8     0     0      O'Dowd,  cf 10     110     0 

McKeown,  rf  3     0     0     0     0     0      Gildea,  If  2     0     0     0     0     0 

Provosty,  2b  3     0     0     2     2     0      Turpen,  2b 3     0     0     0     2     0 

Burgoyne,   lb   3     0     0     6     0     0      Marston,    3b    3      1113     0 

De  Hoff,  p  10     0     0     4     0      Lavigne,  rf  2     12     10     0 

Clements,  p  000050  

Totals  23     6     6  21  14     1 


Totals  24     3     3  18  15     0 
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Score  by  innings:  R.  H.  E. 

Giants  _ Oil   0512 — 19   13     3 

Pelicans    302   110  —  7      5   15 

Summary:  Two-base  hit,  O'Shee.  Three-base  hits,  Gianotti,  Gilbert.  Sacrifice 
hits,  Gilbert,  O'Dowd,  Billeaud.  Struck  out,  by  O'Shee  10,  by  Clements  6.  Bases 
on  balls,  off  O'Shee  2.     Umpires,  Browne  and  Moulton. 

Q     Q     Q     Q 

APRIL  17 — Although  outhit,  the  Giants  made  good  use  of  the  two  errors  made 
by  the  Pelicans.  Gianotti  could  not  find  the  plate.  Many  times  he  issued  free 
passes  to  first,  but  at  that  he  struck  out  seven  batters,  while  Reynaud  struck1  out 
nine  of  the  opposing  batters.  The  Pels  started  a  rally  in  the  last  inning,  but  fell 
short  one  run  to  tie  the  score.  McKeown  featured  at  bat  with  a  sacrifice  and  a 
single   in   two  trips  to  the  plate. 


The  Box  Score: 
GIANTS.  AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 

Gilbert,  ss  3      0     0     0      11 

Reynaud,  p 3      1      1      0   12     0 

Dietlein,    If    3      2      110     0 

O'Shee,  c  110     9     0     0 

O'Dowd,  lb  1117     0     0 

Marston,    3b    2      10      110 

Turpen,    2b    4     0      13      10 

Lavigne,  cf  10     0      10     0 

W.   De  Hoff,  rf  2     0     0     0     0     0 


PELICANS. 


AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 


Arcenaux,  ss  3  2      12  0  0 

Billeaud,  c  3  0     0     8  12 

Gianotti,    p    3  0      10  9  0 

Ollinger,    3b    4  0      10  3  0 

Provosty,   2b   4  0     0     5  2  0 

McKeown,  cf  1110  0  0 

Burgoyne,    lb   3  115  0  0 

D.  De  Hoff,  rf  3  0     0     0  0  0 

Hardie,  If 3  110  0  0 


Totals  20     6     4  21   15     0  Totals  27     5     6  21   15     2 

Score  by  innings:  R.  H.  E. 

Giants  020   020  2 — 6     4     0 

Pelicans    000  001   4—5     6     2 

Summary:      Sacrifice   hit,   Billeaud.      Struck   out,  by  Reynaud   9,   by   Clements 
7.     Bases  on  balls,  off  Reynaud  4,  off  Gianotti  10.     Umpires,  A.  Cole  and  Gildea. 


ArRIL  22 — While  Captain  O'Shee  was  away  the  Pelicans  took  advantage  of  his 
absence  and  scored  a  shut  out  victory  by  a  score  of  three  to  nothing.  Clements 
pitched  good  ball  and  deserved  to  win  as  he  allowed  only  four  hits,  three  of  them 
being  infield  hits.  Reynaud  pitched  good  ball,  but  his  teammates  had  an  off  day 
with  the  bat.  Provosty  and  W.  De  Hoff  both  got  three  hits  out  of  three  times  up, 
while  Gianotti  and  Arcenaux  came  next  with  two  hits  each,  Gianotti  getting  a 
double  and  a  triple.     This  game  proved  to  be  the  only  shut  out  of  the  season. 

The  Box  Score: 


AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 


PELICANS.             AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E.           GIANTS. 

Arcenaux,  ss  4      12      10  1 

Billeaud,    c    4     0     0     5     2  0 

Gianotti,    cf    3     13     10  0 

Ollinger,    3b    2     0     0     3     0  0 

Clements,  p  3     0     0     0     8  0 

Provosty,   2b  3     13     4     0  0 

Hardie,  rf  3     0     110  0 

Burgoyne,   lb   3     0     15     0  0 

DeRouen,  rf   2     0     0     10  0 

D.  DeHoff,  rf  10     0     0     0  0 

Totals  28     3     7  21   10     1 

Score  by  innings:  R.  H. 

Pelicans    101   100  0—3     7 

Giants  000   000  0 — 0     4 

Summary:  Two-base  hits,  Provosty,  Gianotti.  Three-base  hit,  Gianotti.  Sac- 
rifice hit,  Ollinger.  Struck  out,  by  Clements  6,  by  Reynaud  9.  Bases  on  balls,  off 
Clements  3.     Umpire,  Browne. 


Gilbert,  ss  2 

Reynaud,  p   3 

Dietlein,  c  2 

O'Dowd,  lb  3 

Turpen,    2b   3 

Marston,  3b  3 

Lavigne,   If  2 

DeHoff,   cf   3 

Mottet,  rf  3 


1 
10 
4 
0 
1 
0 
0 

1 

0 


Totals  24     0     4  21   17     3 


E. 
1 
3 
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MAY  6 — The  Giants  wanted  to  fatten  their  batting  averages  and  Clements  had 
to  suffer  for  it  as  they  made  thirteen  hits  off  of  his  delivery.  O'Shee  had  some 
hard  going  on  account  of  three  errors  by  his  team,  at  times  which  were  not  all 
convenient,  as  the  sec-re  was  at  seven  seven  in  the  fifth,  but  the  Pelicans  blew  up 
in  the  sixth  inning,  allowing  twelve  runs  to  be  scored  before  the  side  was  retired. 
The  hitting  of  Gilbert  and  Lavigne  was  very  good  for  the  winners,  while  Hardie  for 
the  losers  collected  two  hits  out  of  three  times  up. 


The  Box  Score: 
GIANTS.  AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 


PELICANS. 


AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 


Gilbert,  ss  4 

Reynaud,  lb 5 

Dietlein,  c  5 

O'Shee,  p  5 

Turpen,   2b   5 

O'Dowd,   If   3 

Marston,  3b  4 

Lavigne,  cf  4 

Mottet,    rf    3 

Kaiser,  rf  1 


0     0 

0     1 

0     1 

90 


2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2     0     0     0     0 

0     0     0     0     0 


0  0 

2  0 

0  0 

2  0 


McKeown,   3b   10     0     0     0     6 

Billeaud,    c    2     0     0     6     10 

Arcenaux,  ss  3      2      12      15 

Gianotti,    cf    2     2      110      1 

Hardie,  If  3      12     0     0     1 

Clements,  p  3     0     0     16     0 

Provosty,  2b  3     0     0     2     11 

Burgoyne,  lb  2     114     0     1 

DeRouen,  rf  3     0     0     2     0     0 

D.  DeHoff,  rf  10     0     0     0     0 


Totals  39   19   13   18   10 

Score  by  innings: 


Totals 25     7 


5   18   11   15 
R.  H.  E. 

Pelicans    000   102  0—3     3     0 

Giants  005  001   * — 6     6     1 

Summary:     Two-base  hits,  Ollinger,  Lavigne.     Three-base  hits,  Marston.    Home 
run,   Ollinger.     Hit  by  pitcher,  by  De  Hoff   1    (Gildea),   by   O'Shee    1    (Billeaud) 
Wild  pitch,  De  Hoff  two.     Struck  out,  by  O'Shee  7,  by  De  Hoff  3,  by  Clements  5. 
Bases  on  balls,  off  O'Shee  2,  off  De  Hoff  4,  off  Clements  1.     Umpire,  Logan. 

Q    ©     ©     © 

MAY  8 — While  the  Pelicans  made  enough  errors  to  lose  the  game,  Gianotti 
would  not  let  it  be  put  down,  so  he  allowed  only  two  hits.  Not  only  did  Gianotti 
pitch  good  ball,  but  he  doubled  in  the  fifth  inning,  sending  two  runners  across  the 
plate,  and  scoring  himself  a  minute  later  on  Ollinger's  single.  Reynaud  pitched  a 
good  game,  but  four  costly  errors  proved  to  be  his  downfall.  Arcenaux's  and  Hardie's 
hitting  was  the  feature  of  the  game. 


The  Box  Score: 
GIANTS. 


AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 

Gilbert,    ss    2  2     0     2     2     1 

Reynaud,    p  ■ 3  0     1     0   12     1 

Dietlein,   If   4  0     0     0     0     0 

O'Shee,    c    2  0     0     9     10 

Turpen,    2b   3  0     0     2     2      1 

O'Dowd,    lb    3  0     0     7     0     0 

Marston,   3b   3  10     0     11 

Lavigne,  cf  2  10     10     0 

Mottet,  rf  3  0     10     0     0 


PELICANS. 


AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 


Totals 25     4     2  21   18     4 


McKeown,  cf  3  0  10     0     0 

Arcenaux,  ss  4  2  2      112 

Gianotti,  p  3  2  1     0  10     0 

Ollinger,    3b    4  113     0     1 

Billeaud,  c  4  0  0     9     3      0 

Hardie,  If 2  0  2     0     0     0 

Provosty,  2b  3  0  0     3      12 

D.  DeHoff,  rf  10  0     0     0     0 

DeRouen    ,rf   3  0  0     0     0     0 

Burgoyne,  lb 3  0  0     5     0     0 


Score  by  innings: 

Pelicans    

Giants  


Summary:    Two-base  hits, 
by  Gianotti  9,  by  Reynaud  7. 
pires,  Browne  and  Luckett. 


Totals  29     3     7  21   15     5 

R.  H.  E. 

300  010   1—5     7     5 

100  030  0—4     2     4 

Gianotti,  Mottet.     Sacrifice  hit,  Gianotti.     Struck  out, 
Bases  on  balls,  off  Gianotti  5,  off  Reynaud  2.     Um- 
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MAY  16 — The  going  would  have  been  hard  for  any  pitcher  as  both  teams 
wanted  to  fatten  up  their  averages  and  they  did  it.  The  score  was  9-7  in  favor 
of  the  Giants.  Gianotti,  who  started  for  the  Pels,  was  ont  supported  as  he  should 
have  been;  balls  that  were  hit  to  the  infield,  which  should  have  been  easy  outs, 
went  as  hits.  Clements,  who  relieved  him  after  the  score  stood  8-2,  pitched  good 
ball.  The  feature  of  the  game  was  Ollinger's  hitting,  getting  a  double  and  two 
singles  in  four  trips  to  the  plate,  while  Gilbert,  W.  DeHoff  and  Burgoyne  each  col- 
lected two  hits. 


The  box  score: 

GIANTS.                 AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 

Gilbert,  ss  4  12     2     2     0 

Reynaud,   lb  5  1     1   10     0     0 

O'Dowd,  If  4  2     110     0 

O'Shee,  p  3  10     19     1 

Dietlein,  c  5  117     2     1 

Marston,    3b    5  12     2     2     0 

Turpen,   2b   4  0     0     2     10 

Lavigne,  cf  4  12     10     0 

W.  DeHoff,  rf 4  12     10     0 


PELICANS. 


AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 


Totals  39     9   11   27  16     2 

Score  by  innings: 


McKeown,  cf  2  0     0     0  0     0 

Arcenaux,  ss  4  1114     2 

Gianotti,   p,  rf   4  2     2     0  4     0 

Ollinger,    3b   4  13     3  3     1 

Billeaud,    c    3  10     3  12 

Hardie,   If   5  2     13  10 

Provosty,  2b  3  0     10  3     0 

DeRouen,  rf  10     0     0  0     0 

Clements,  p  3  0     0     0  5     0 

Burgoyne,  lb 4  0     2  17  0     0 


Totals    33 


7   10  27  21     5 
R    H    E 

Giants  300  500  010—9   11     2 

Pelicans    010   103   002—7  10     5 

Summary:  Two-base  hits,  Ollinger,  Burgoyne.  Sacrifice  hits,  Gilbert,  McKeown, 
Arcenaux,  Gianotti.  Hit  by  pitcher,  by  O'Shee  2.  Wild  pitch,  Gianotti  1,  O'Shee 
4.  Balk,  Clements.  Struck  out,  by  O'Shee  6,  by  Gianotti  3  by  Clements  3.  Bases 
on  balls,  off  O'Shee  4,  off  Gianotti  1,  off  Clements  2.  Umpires,  Logan  and 
Luckett. 


MAY  17 — This  was  the  last  game  of  the  season  and  it  proved  to  be  the  best 
game  the  league  had  played  during  the  whole  year.  Reynaud's  pitching  was  the  best 
of  his  mound  career,  as  he  allowed  only  one  hit,  and  that  one  being  a  scratch  hit  by 
Ollinger.  Clements  pitched  a  very  good  game,  but  the  Pelicans  made  three  costly 
errors  behind  him.  Lavigne,  the  hard  hitting  centerfielder  of  the  Giants,  again 
starred  with  the  bat,  and  also  robbed  Billeaud  of  a  hit  which  was  labelled  three 
bases.  Gilbert,  getting  two  hits  out  of  three  times  to  the  plate,  also  starred  at 
bat,  so  as  to  redeem  his  fielding. 


The  box  score: 
PELICANS. 


AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 


McKeown,  rf  2  0     0  10     0 

Arcenaux,  ss  3  10  0     10 

Gianotti,    cf    2  10  0     0     1 

Ollinger,  3b  3  0     10     5     0 

Hardie,  If  3  0  0     0  0     0     0 

Billeaud,  c  3  0     0  3     10 

Burgoyne,    lb   3  0     0  9     0     0 

Provosty,  2b  3  0     0  4     3     1 

Clements,  p  3  10  15     0 


GIANTS.                  AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 

Gilbert,  ss  3  12     112 

Reynaud,  p 2  0     0     19     0 

O'Dowd,  lb  3  0     15     0     0 

O'Shee,    c    3  0     0     8     3     0 

Dietlein,   If   2  0     0     10     0 

Turpen,  3b 3  11112 

Lavigne,  cf  3  13     3     0     0 

W.  DeHoff,  2b  2  10     2     0     0 

Mottet,  rf  10     10     0     1 


Totals 25     3     1   18     15     3  Totals 22     4     7  21   15     5 

Score  by  innings:  R.  H.  E. 

Pelicans    000  002  1 — 3     1     3 

Giant    s :003   001   *— 4     7     5 

Summary:  iwo-base  hits,  Gilbert,  Lavigne.  Sacrifice  hits,  McKeown,  Reynaud, 
Mottet.  Hit  by  pitcher,  by  Clements  1.  Struck  out,  by  Reynaud  9,  by  Clements 
3.    Bases  on  balls,  off  Reynaud  3,  off  Clements  1.    Umpires,  Luckett  and  Logan. 
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BATTING    AVERAGES. 


Name    and    Team.  AB. 

Lavigne,   Giants   26 

Ollinger,    Pelicans    ' 33 

Gianotti,  Pelicans  43 

Gilbert,   Giants  44 

Kaiser,    Giants    3 

Marston,   Giants  38 

O'Dowd,    Giants    40 

Reynaud,    Giants    46 

Arcenaux,    Pelicans    54 

W.   DeHoff,   Giants   29 

McKeown,    Pelicans    22 

O'Shee,    Giants    37 

Dietlein,    Giants    50 

Motiet,    Giants   33 

Turpen,  Giants  44 

Burgoyne,   Pelicans    39 

Provosty,  Pelicans   41 

Hardie,    Pelicans    36 

Billeaud,  Pelicans  44 

D.    DeHoff,    Pelicans    14 

Clements,    Pelicans    31 

DeRouen,    Pelicans    18 

©     ©     Q     Q 

PITCHING    RECORD 

Games. 

Lavigne,    Giants    1 

O'Shee,   Giants  5 

D.  DeHoff,  Pelicans  2 

Reynaud,  Giants  8 

Clements,    Pelicans    7 

Gianotti,  Pelicans  4 

Arcenaux,   Pelicans   1 


H. 

Pet. 

12 

.462 

14 

.423 

15 

.349 

15 

.341 

1 

.333 

12 

.316 

12 

.300 

13 

.283 

15 

.277 

8 

.278 

5 

.273 

10 

.270 

13 

.260 

8 

.242 

10 

.227 

8 

.205 

8 

.195 

7 

.194 

7 

.159 

2 

.144 

4 

.127 

1 

.055 

Won. 

Lost. 

Tied. 

Pet. 

1 

0 

0 

.1000 

3 

1 

1 

.750 

1 

1 

0 

.500 

4 

4 

0 

.500 

3 

4 

0 

.428 

1 

2 

1 

.333 

0 

1 

0 

000. 
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High  School  Baseball 

JOHN   R.   COWLEY. 

The  High  School  baseball  team,  under  the  direction  of  Coach  E.  J.  Conners, 
has  completed  a  very  successful  year,  with  the  count  7  to  3  in  our  favor.  During 
the  season  just  finished  we  took  three  games  from  Wright's,  one  from  Barton, 
two  from  McGill's,  and  one  from  Biloxi.  We  lost  three  games,  Tallapoosa  winning 
one  and  Biloxi  High  the  other  two.  During  the  course  of  the  season  we  also  tied  a 
twelve-inning  game  with  Barton,  3  to  3,  on  Kelly's  Field. 

As  was  the  case  in  football,  Coach  Conners  was  compelled  to  pick  practically 
an  entirely  new  team,  only  three  of  last  year's  men  having  returned.  These  three 
formed  the  mainstay  of  the  team — Maury  as  an  outfielder,  Herpin  an  infielder  and 
McEvoy  a  pitcher.  These  three  men  led  the  team's  attack  both  in  fielding  and 
hitting.  Herpin  led  the  team  in  batting,  with  6  hits  out  of  16  times  at  bat,  aver- 
aging .375.  Maury  got  8  hits  out  of  30  times  at  bat,  an  average  of  .267.  McEvoy 
was  by  far  the  beat  pitcher  in  the  Mobile  High  School  League,  and  the  best  Spring 
Hill  High  has  seen  in  quite  a  few  years.  In  one  game,  against  McGill's,  McEvoy 
struck  out  18  men. 

Nearly  all  the  new  men  who  turned  out  were  rather  green,  the  majority  of 
them  having  never  played  high  school  ball  before.  Nevertheless,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Needham,  our  athletic  director,  Coach  Conners  succeeded  in  rounding 
out  a  fair  team,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  scores. 

The  hitting,  though  fair,  was  not  so  good  individually,  but  good  batters  seeme  \ 
to  be  always  on  hand  when  needed.  Quite  a  large  percentage  of  the  games  in  the 
won  column  were  placed  there  by  pinch  hits  in  the  last  innings  of  play.  For  ex- 
ample, the  very  first  game  of  the  season  was  won  by  pinch  hits  from  the  bats  of 
Winters  and  Craven.  When  we  came  to  bat  in  the  last  half  of  the  ninth  McGill's 
was  leading  by  a  one  run  margin.  Winters,  first  man  up,  promptly  cracked  out 
a  triple  to  far  right.  Connick  walked  Hebert,  who  stole  second,  and  Craven,  sent 
in  to  bat  for  Supple,  singled  through  second,  scoring  Winters  and  Hebert.  Scor"e: 
Spring  Hill  3;  McGill's  2. 

In  the  first  Barton  game  the  score  stood:  Barton  4;  Spring  Hill  3  in  the  last 
half  of  the  ninth.  Hebert  and  Rowell  were  safe  on  errors,  but  both  were  thrown 
out  at  home  on  rollers  by  McEvoy  and  Herpin.  But  with  McEvoy  on  third  and 
Herpin  on  second,  Hertzog  doubled  to  right  center,  scoring  them  both.  Score. 
Spring  Hill  5;  Btraon  4. 

The  fielding  was  rather  erratic  in  quite  a  few  places,  but  due  to  the  excellent 
pitching  of  McEvoy,  Tedesco  and  Sanders  we  managed  to  pull  through  on  top. 
Graham,  on  first,  saved  several  games  with  his  remarkable  stretching  powers.  He 
also  had  a  fair  share  in  the  hitting.  Herpin,  though  out  late  on  account  of  a  bad 
knee,  came  through  on  time  to  get  his  share  of  glory  on  second.  Winters,  on  third, 
played  a  steady  game  and  his  strong  throwing  arm  helped  him  considerably.  The 
outfield,  consisting  of  Maury,  Hertzog  and  Craven,  played  excellent  ball,  the  three 
of  them  doing  very  well  at  bat.  Rowell,  catching,  put  up  a  splendid  exhibition  of 
ball  from  every  point  of  view,  working  his  pitchers  to  the  best  advantage  in  every 
game.  Unruh  and  Hebert,  as  utility  men,  could  be  called  on  at  any  time  without 
any  fear  as  to  their  ability. 

Great  creidt  must  be  given  to  Coach  Conners  for  his  patience  and  determina- 
tion to  make  a  good  team  out  of  very  poor  material.     And  it  seems  as  if  he  has 
done  it.     While  he  is  being  elevated  to  a  higher  position,  we  deeply  regret  seeing 
him  leave  us  next  year  to  coach  the  Varsity  teams  in  the  College. 
Scores : 

Spring  Hill  High 3     McGill's  2 

Spring  Hill  High 6     Wright's    2 

Spring  Hill  High ...10     Wright's    4 
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Spring  Hill  High 5 

Spring  Hill  High 10 

Spring  Hill  High 2 

Spring  Hill  High 3 

Spring  Hill  High 4 

Spring  Hill  High 5 

Spring  Hill  High 5 

Spring  Hill  High 7 

Won.       Lost. 
7  3 


Barton  4 

Wright's    5 

Tallapoosa  6 

....Barton    3 

Biloxi    0 

Biloxi    10 

Biloxi  6 

McGill's  2 

Tied.      Pet. 
1  .700 


BATTING  AVERAGES. 

Burguieres,    E 2 

Graham    35 

Herpin    22 

Tedesco   9 

Maury    35 

McEvoy   , 36 

Winters    37 

Rowell   30 

Hertzog   40 

Craven  18 

Herbert   16 

Martin   23 

Sanders    1 

Supple    3 

Unruh    9 


1 

.500 

14 

.400 

8 

.363 

3 

.333 

11 

.314 

10 

.278 

10 

.271 

8 

.267 

9 

.222 

4 

.222 

2 

.125 

2 

.087 

0 

.000 

0 

.000 

0 

.000 
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High  School  Wit 

A.    H.    CAZENTRE. 

Prof.:     Is  that  you  or  your  brother? 
W.  Martin:     What's  that? 

****** 

Chemistry  Prof.:     What  is  soap? 
Chambliss:     Don't  know;  never  seen  any. 

*J*  "I*  *l*  ■!*  *P  I* 

Fair  One:     Do  you  pitch  or  do  you  play  outfield? 

Hertzog :     Yes. 

****** 

We  are  glad  to  announce  that  the  Sewing  Circle  has  again  been 
formed  with  H.  Cazentre  as  president,  R.  Sbisa,  secretary,  and  E. 
Houssiere,  treasurer. 

$         s£         $         $         $         $ 

We  are  sorry  that  our  dear  "Cousin  Willie"  has  forsaken  the 
gentler  sex. 

We  wonder  why:     Brady  goes  to  Crichton. 

Pressler  combs  his  hair  on  Sunday. 
Gaudin  gave  up  long  pants. 
Healey  comes  to  school. 
Villere  studies  before  competitions. 
Potter  is  so  quiet. 
****** 

You  may  ta,lk  about  Spring  Hill,  but  when  it  comes  to  water  we've 
the  best  there  is.  For  proof  ask  the  High  School  team  that  went  to 
Biloxi. 

?  •     Give  it  to  me ! 
No! 

Give  it  to  me  before  I  knock  you  down ! 
No,  you  brute ! 
I'll  take  it. 

If  you  do  I'll  call  for  assistance. 
Give  it  to  me  and  I'll  give  you  a  cigarette. 
Ogden  gave  Godbold  the  candy,  and  Godbold  gave  him  a  cigarette. 
*     *     *     *     *     * 

Brady:     I  come  from  the  fastest  town  on  earth. 

St.  Raymond:     How's  that? 

Brady:  Why,  up  in  Philadelphia  I  was  going  to  school  one  Mon- 
day morning  and  passed  a  place  where  they  were  beginning  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  ten-story  apartment  house.  The  next  Friday  even- 
ing I  was  coming  back  from  school  and  people  were  moving  in. 

St.  Raymond:  Huh!  New  Orleans  is  faster  than  that.  One  Mon- 
day morning  on  my  way  to  school  I  passed  a  place  where  they  were 
laying  the  foundation  for  a  twenty-story  apartment  house.    That  even- 
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ing  when  I  came  back  I  saw  the  landlord  kicking  the  people  out  for 
not  paying  their  rent. 

(Note:    St.  Raymond  gets  the  pup.) 

Dere  Mabel:  I  got  yore  leter  today,  an  mus  say  I  was  glad  to 
git  it.  I  am  O.  K.,  except  I  got  fever.  Hope  this  leter  finds  U  the 
same.  I  am  glad  to  no  that  U  still  care  for  me,  and  I  want  U  to  no  that 
I  still  luv  U  very  much.  We  R  studying  very  hard  now  becus  we  got 
finel  exams  nex  week.  So  U  see  I  will  not  rite  to  U  fur  a  fu  days. 
Make  a  prayer  fur  me  that  I  pass  without  being  caught. 
I  still  luv  U,  Mabel  dalling. 

Yur  litel  felow, 

Cousin  Willie  Patout. 

$  $  £  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

If  Penny  swings  a  bat  the  way  he  swings  a  pillow,  Babe  Ruth  had 
better  watch  out.     Ask  Mullarkey.     He  knows. 

$         $         $         s|e         $         $ 

Music  Prof.:  Can't  you  find  High  G?  Youn've  been  taking  piano 
for  six  months,  and  you  haven't  found  it  yet. 

Potter:  I  know,  Prof.,  but  it  hasn't  been  on  the  shelf  once  when 
I  come  from  my  lessons. 

****** 

Misses  Dupeiina  Cody,  Henrietta  Ogden,  Bernadette  Broussard 
and  Josephine  Maurer  and  Messrs.  Villere,  Gonzales,  Juli  and  Garcia 
had  a  very  agreeable  time  at  the  Frog  Hop  last  night. 

****** 

Wanted :     A  professional  and  a  very  efficient  man  to : 

a.  Read  Christie's  writing. 

b.  Understand  Lemoine's  French. 

Healey  and  Salassi  could  sleep  all  evening  Saturday,  all  day  Sun- 
day, all  Sunday  night,  and  still  they  would  crab  if  the  prefect  would 
refuse  them  a  late  sleep  Monday  morning. 

****** 

Rankin:    Is  your  brother  an  oil  magnate? 
Ryan:    No,  he's  a  plumber. 
Rankin:     Same  thing. 

****** 

It  seems  that  our  little  Charlie  can't  hit  the  pill,  but  we  know 
for  certain  he'll  be  hitting  200  if  he  plays  five  years  more. 

Supple:  What  time  is  it? 

Brady:  What? 

Supple:  Lend  me  five  dollars. 

Brady:  It's  2:30. 
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Harry  Schmidt  has  a  job  on  a  ship  for  the  summer  months,  he  in- 
forms us.  He  says  his  job  will  be  handling  the  pie  stretchers  and  car- 
rying buckets  of  vacuum  from  the  engine  room  to  the  deck.  Good  luck, 
Harry,  old  boy !    Hope  you  don't  sprain  your  wrist  carrying  the  buckets 

of  vacuum. 

****** 

Since  G.  Martin  got  out  of  the  infirmary  he  looks  like  an  accident 
going  to   happen   somewhere. 

*     *     *     *     *      * 

McDonnell :    Ain't  you  got  any  class? 
McEvoy:     Who  wants  to  know? 
McDonnell:    I  do. 

McEvoy:     Ain't  you  glad  you  found  out? 

****** 

Prof.:    You  are  always  grumbling  about  something. 

Rowell:     Well,  I'm  glad  you  admit  that  I'm  not  grumbling  about 

nothing. 

****** 

Craven:     I  never  saw  Cazentre  so  full  of  energy. 
Graham:    Nor  I.    Why,  merely  correcting  his  mistakes  keeps  the 
whole  class  busy. 
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fraptprg  of  Ity  ffllaaa  of  1923 

I:Y    CHAS.    PRESSLER    AND    JOE   O'CONNOR. 

(Note :  Shortly  after  Easter,  the  Yenni  Literary  Society  of  Spring 
Hill  High  School  splendidly  displayed  their  heretofore  latent  talent, 
and  presented  a  play,  "It  Pays  to  Advertise.',  From  start  to  finish 
the  play  was  a  success  and  brought  forth  from  the  audience  many  an 
appreciative  laugh.  The  four  main  characters,  ARTHUR  GRAYSON, 
AMBROSE  PEALE,  CYRUS  MARTIN  and  RODNEY  MARTIN,  were 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  Prophecy  in  its  present  form.  Rodney 
Martin  and  Cyrus  Martin,  referred  to,  in  the  Prophecy,  are  Emile  Her- 
pin  and  Brennan  Calder  respectively.) 

CH  ARACTTRS : 

ARTHUR  GRAYSON:     Manager  of  the  13  Soap  Company,  New  York 
City Jos.  J.  O'Connor 

AMBROSE  PEALE:     Once  advertising  manager  of  the  13  Soap  Com- 
pany, but  now,  a  man,  who  has  been  around  the  world  and  has 

seen  a  bit  of  everything  and  everybody Chas.  A.  Pressler 

PLACE:     The  manager's  office — 13  Soap  Company,  New  York 

City. 

TIME:    Morning,  about  10:30  o'clock,  January,  1945. 
CURTAIN  RISES— GRAYSON  SEATED  AT  DESK. 

GRAY  (thumbing  letters):  Ah!  Let's  see!  This  looks  strange! 
Addressed  to  Mr.  Cyrus  Martin,  care  of  13  Soap  Co.  Why,  whoever 
the  guy  is,  he  should  know  that  Mr.  Martin  has  retired  a  couple  of 
years  back.  Why  didn't  he  address  it  to  me.  I  guess  I'll  open  it  any- 
way— it  is  probably  some  business  matter.  (OPENS  LETTER).  Hello! 
(READS)  :  "Will  be  in  New  York  Tuesday  morning  at  10  o'clock. 
Certainly  will  be  glad  to  see  you  a.gain. — Ambrose  Peale".  Ambrose 
Peale!  Why,  what  a  surprise.  I  had  completely  forgotten  about  the 
old  boy!  Last  I  saw  of  him  was  when  he  left  here  on  a  tour  of  the 
world.  He  said  he  would  advertise  13  soap  till  the  whole  world  would 
be  thinking  of  nothing  else.  How  he  has  fared,  I  can't  exactly  say. 
Why,  this  is  Tuesday  morning,  by  Jove,  and  it  is  10:30  now.  He 
should  be  about  coming.  I'll  just  spring  a  surprise  on  Peale.  When 
he  comes,  I'll  sit  here,  and  he  will  think  that  I  am  still  secretary! 

(ENTERS  PEALE). 

Peale:  Ambrose  Peale,  that's  me  absolutely.  What!  Grayson! 
How  are  you!    Still  at  the  old  job?    Where's  the  old  man  and  Rodney? 

Gray:    He's  not  here,  but — 

Peale:  Well,  Ambrose,  if  there  is  one  thing  you  can  do,  you  can 
make  yourself  satisfied  anywhere,  especially  in  some  one  else's  private 
office.  Say,  Grayson,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  are  still  sitting 
at  that  same  old  desk?  Why  I  believe  it  is  the  same  one  that  was  here 
twenty  years  ago! 

Gra.y:  Yes,  Peale,  you  see  it  was  this  way.  I  did  pull  out  of  the 
business  with  Rodney  soon  after  you  left. 
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Peale:    Rod  gone?     What  is  he  doing  for  a  living  besides  eating? 

Gray:  Doing?  Why,  man,  don't  you  keep  up  with  the  times? 
Doctor  Rodney  Martin  he  is  now,  you  know,  and  the  greatest  cancer 
specialist  in  the  world!  Just  last  month,  he  discovered  a  permanent 
cure  for  cancer,  and  on  its  account  alone,  has  been  elected  President 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  for  the  coming  term. 

Peale:  And  to  think,  it  was  I  who  started  him  off.  He  wasn't 
such  a  pinhead  as  he  looked.    Well,  let's  have  some  news  of  yourself? 

Gray:  As  I  was  saying,  I  left  with  Rod,  but  he  did  well.  I  waited 
around  for  a  whole  year  without  getting  a  job,  and  things  were  going 
from  bad  to  worse.  I  had  to  begin  figuring.  I  got  an  idea  that  the 
13  soap  business  would  go  good  down  in  South  America.  I  proposed 
this  to  Mr.  Martin  and  he  immediately  appointed  me  as  manager  of 
the  branch  office.  Two  years  ago,  I  received  a  radiogram  from  him 
to  come  to  New  York  immediately.  I  did,  and  my  reward  was  to  find 
that  he  was  retiring,  and  that  I  was  to  be  made  manager  of  the  com- 
pany in  New  York.  There  you  are  now,  Peale,  so  of  course,  if  you 
wish  to  renew  your  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Martin,  we'll  go  over  to 
his  country  estate  and  call  on  him  tomorrow.  I  have  told  you  all  abou+ 
Mr.  Martin,  Rodney  and  myself,  now  let  us  hear  how  you  have  fared 
since  leaving  the  old  firm. 

Peale:  Why,  I've  travelled  all  over — in  fact,  I  have  advertised 
and  sold  everything  from  non-stickable  diaper  pins  for  babies  to  pat- 
ented ha.ir  parters  for  jelly  beans.  In  my  multifarious  business  ex- 
ploits, I  have  measured  the  globe — from  the  wilds  of  Cue-Ball,  India, 
to  the  jungles  of  Gazabo,  Brazil,  from  No  Shayiski,  Russia,  to  the 
great  deserted  village  of  Mobile,  Alabama. 

Gray:  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  had  the  nerve  to  go  back 
to  MOBILE,  do  you? 

Peale:  Absolutely!  But  it  was  useless.  The  advertising  busi- 
ness is  dead  in  Mobile.  Why  you'd  need  the  whole  army  of  France, 
England  and  the  United  States  to  wake  the  natives  up  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  actually  living  and  that  there  is  something  in  life  really  worth 
living  for.  They're  dead!  That's  all!  so  I  did  not  waste  much  time 
there.     Oh,  but  say,  you  remember  MacDonnell,  don't  you? 

Gray:  Why  yes;  you  mean  the  one  whose  father  was  in  the 
wholesale  grocery  business? 

Peale:  Correct.  Well,  old  Mac  has  succeeded  his  dad,  and  I 
tell  you,  honestly,  that  was  the  only  decent  thing  I  saw  in  Mobile. 
Of  course,  though,  that's  not  much  credit  to  him,  for  people  have  to 
buy  groceries  even  if  they  do  live  in  Mobile. 

Gray :  But,  I  say,  Peale,  you  must  have  had  quite  a  few  thrilling 
experiences  during  your  travels? 

Peale:  Birdie,  you  chirped  a  mouthful!  But,  as  I  was  saying, 
after  I  succeeded  in  scraping  up  enough  money,  I  happened  to  read  of 
what  seemed  to  me  a  good  investment.  The  Macaroni  Factories  of 
Ita.ly  were  putting  on  a  big  project,  and  I  knew  they  would  not  be  able 
to  do  without  me.    I  packed  up  and  started  over.    On  my  way  I  passed 
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through  Venice,  and,  of  course,  had  to  stop  a  few  days.  One  day,  I 
was  going  across  che  street  and  the  boat  began  to  leak  and  sank.  Do 
you  know,  whilst  I  was  being  rescued,  an  idea  came  to  me.  Why  not 
pave  the  blame  streets,  so  people  could  walk  across  them.  Sure,  why 
not!  I  advertised  my  idea,  organized  a  company,  and  incidentally 
collected  some  of  the  realm's  coin. 

Gray:  It  seems  impossible,  Peale,  but  how  did  you  carry  out 
your  idea? 

Peale:  Why,  you  could  not  guess  from  now  till  the  chickens  go 
to  roost.  You  remember  the  ice  plant  at  Spring  Hill?  There  was 
my  idea.  I  simply  laid  pipes  in  the  water  way,  and  through  these 
pipes  I  poured  ammonia;  in  other  words,  the  largest  ice  plant  in  the 
world  now  exists  and  the  streets  of  Venice  are  no  longer  rivers,  but 
roads. 

Gray:  But,  I  say,  Peale,  you  certainly  must  have  met  some  of 
our  old  friends  during  your  extensive  tour? 

Peale:  Absolutely.  Why,  Grayson,  I  am  acquainted  with  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  of  the  world,  and  have  a  knowledge  of  the  other 
third.     About  whom  do  you  want  to  know?     Speak  out.     I  am  ready. 

Gray:    What  about  our  old  friend  Graham,  for  instance? 

Peale:     Harry  Graham?     Why  he's  an  aviator. 

Gray:     An  aviator? 

Peale :  Sure.  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  when  I  made  my  trip  to  Italy, 
he  took  me  across  to  England.  Gosh,  that  reminds  me  of  Garret  Mar- 
tin and  Hyland.  You  remember  how  they,  especially  Martin,  hated 
physics  and  mathematics,  when  we  were  at  school?  Well,  the  very 
machine  in  which  i  travelled  was  their  invention.  It  was  something 
great.  Starts  anywhere,  lands  anywhere,  flies,  travels  along  a  road, 
climbs  trees,  sails  che  ocean;  in  fact,  it's  the  greatest  invention  of  the 
age.    I  could  hardly  have  done  better  myself. 

Gray:  That's  a  fact,  I  remember  reading  of  that  machine.  It 
looks  like  poor  Edison  would  not  be  in  it  with  them.  But  say,  how 
about  Cazentre?  Did  he  ever  go  on  the  stage?  You  know  that  is  all 
he  ever  spoke  about! 

Peale:  Sure.  You  mean  the  guy  who  used  to  shoot  all  the 
"BULL"  at  school?  I  saw  him  on  the  stage  all  right.  About  10  years 
ago,  I  met  him  here  in  New  York.  He  was  studying  then.  Again,  I 
came  across  him  in  Paris  about  five  years  ago,  and  he  was  still  study- 
ing. I  asked  him  the  big  idea.  He  told  me  that  he  believed  in  doing 
things  rightly.  He  said  that  the  next  time  I  heard  of  him,  though, 
he  would  be  singing  in  grand  opera.  He's  there,  too,  by  Jove.  I  saw 
him  myself  just  a  mouth  or  so  ago.  "FAUST"  or  some  other  opera 
was  advertised  while  I  was  in  Paris,  so  I  bought  a  ticket  with  the  in- 
tention of  hearing  Cazentre.  I  went,  I  saw,  and  I  came  away.  Cazen- 
entre  was  there,  and  he  was  on  the  stage,  too — but  he  was  only  shift- 
ing scenes. 

Gray:    I'd  like  to  get  a  chance  to  talk  to  that  fellow  now. 

Peale:  Yes,  and  I  bet  he'd  try  to  tell  you  all  about  his  great 
career  as  successor  to  Caruso ! 
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Gray:  I  guess  you  have  heard  that  Tedesco  and  Corso  are  in  the 
movies? 

Peale:  Well,  I  always  thought  that  Sheik  Tedesco  would  turn  out 
that  way. 

Gray :  Peale,  you  are  wrong.  It's  a  calamity  the  way  things  have 
turned  out.  Corso  has  taken  Valentino's  place  and  Tedesco  has  become 
another  Ben  Turpin!     Can  you  imagine  anything  like  that? 

Peale:  That  isn't  all.  I  heard  that  Babe  McEvoy  was  director 
for  Flo  Zeigfieli,  and  that  all  the  good  looking  girls  had  to  apply  to 
him  before  they  received  positions  with  the  company. 

Gray:    While  I  think  of  it,  what  became  of  old  Red  Martin? 

Peale :  Red  Martin !  Now,  you  have  started  me  going.  I  had  to 
change  trains  some  place  down  South,  I  forget  just  where,  and  thought 
I'd  take  a  walk  around  town.  Boy!  The  first  one  I  bumped  into  was 
old  Red  behind  a  baby  carriage,  pushing  twins,  and  behind  them 
trailed  seven  kids,  with  hair  as  red  as  their  dad's.  He  said  that  wasn't 
all.  He  had  left  some  at  home.  Just  then,  though,  I  heard  an  awful 
screech:  "William,  didn't  I  tell  you  not  to  give  those  boys  candy?  You 
come  right  home,  now,  William."  It  was  his  wife !  Believe  me,  I 
beat  it  there  and  then,  and  before  I  knew  where  I  was,  I  had  tumbled 
into  a_n  undertaker's  shop.  I  thought  I'd  make  myself  a  little  more 
easy,  now,  that  the  danger  was  over,  and  started  to  read  some  of  the 
signs.  "WE  PA1  IN  TRADE."  That  was  one.  Another  read:  "COF- 
FINS ALL  SIZES  *  *  MALE  AND  FEMALE."  Still  another:  "UN- 
DERTAKING A  SPECIALTY— LeBARON  and  GREENWOOD— PRO- 
PRIETORS." Yep !  There  they  were,  too, — they  recognized  me  before 
I  recognized  them.  They  looked  their  calling  all  over.  Just  as  dead 
as  when  they  were  boys.  They  said  they  liked  the  business  so  much 
that  they  were  going  to  move  out  to  Tombstone,  Arizona,  in  order  to 
make  things  more  realistic. 

Gray:  And  I  suppose  you  are  aware,  Peale,  that  Fish-Mouth 
Christie  is  trying  his  hand  at  insuring  peoples'  lives?  I  saw  him  down 
in  Florida  a  few  months  ago. 

Peale:  Is  that  right?  Well,  to  continue  my  story.  When  I  got 
to  the  station,  I  saw  a.  sleepy  looking  fellow  who  was  evidently  wait- 
ing for  the  same  train  as  I  .  It  was  no  other  than  Sleepy  Hunter  and 
you  couldn't  guess  what  he's  doing  for  a  living. 

Gray:    I  don't  see  how  he  could  do  much  at  all. 

Peale:  Oh,  yes!  he  is  travelling  salesman  for  King  Tut  Alarm 
Clocks,  and  the  best  part  of  it  is  that  he  actually  demonstrates  them 
by  falling  asleep  right  before  you  and  letting  the  blame  clocks  wake 
him.  Some  boy,  all  right.  When  I  boarded  the  train,  and  the  con- 
ductor came  around  to  take  up  the  tickets,  there  was  Paul  Fontenot. 
That  was  just  about  his  speed  when  he  was  at  school. 

Gray:  Peale,  it  is  wonderful,  how  recalling  one,  recalls  them  all. 
When  I  was  passing  through  New  Orleans  recently,  I  stopped  at  the 
St.  Charles,  and  the  elevator  boy  asked  me  if  I  remembered  him.  It 
was  Salassi.    Of  course,  I  didn't  delay  long  with  him,  but  I  asked  him 
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if  he  had  heard  of  any  of  the  fellows.  He  hadn't  kept  up  with  many, 
but  he  told  me  that  Mouton  was  some  sort  of  a  horse  doctor  in  Louisiana, 
and  that  Drouin  was  playing  the  drums  in  the  Salvation  Army  Band! 

Peale:  That  reminds  me.  I  picked  up  a  "LIFE"  the  other  day 
and  looking  over  some  of  the  advertisements,  I  happened  on  one  that 
caused  me  to  stop.  The  picture  was  of  a  professor  of  physical  cul- 
ture. He  had  taken  Lionel  Strongford's  place  and  was  in  the  "get 
strong  quick"  business.     It  was  Lawrence  Ryan. 

Gray:     Whatever  happened  to  Grandpa — old  Leo   Ardoin? 

Peale:  I  hope  the  poor  fellow  is  still  alive.  The  last  I  saw  of 
him  was  in  Russia.  He  was  starving  then,  and  that  was  about  three 
years  ago.  I  asked  him  what  brought  him  there,  and  do  you  know  what 
he  told  me? 

Gray:    I  have  no  idea!     What? 

Peale :  The  fellow  had  an  idea  that  if  he  went  over  there,  estab- 
lished a  tonsorial  parlor,  that  maybe  the  Russians  might  come  and  have 
their  beards  shaved.  I  brought  him  into  a  restaurant  and  gave  him  a 
square  meal,  but  I  suppose  he  hasn't  gotten  another  since. 

Gray:  Poor  fellow.  By  the  way,  do  you  know  who  came  in  to 
see  me  the  other  day?  Ellery  Craven,  to  borrow  some  money!  It 
seems  he  is  just  wandering  from  city  to  city  spending  his  father's 
earnings. 

Peale:  Just  like  Ellery.  Too  lazy  to  do  anything  for  himself. 
When  you  mention  laziness  that  reminds  me  of  Foley.  I  wouldn't  be 
surprised  to  hear  of  him  as  proprietor  of  a  shirt  waist  shop  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort  in  Memphis  or  Nashville.  I  do  know  that  he  has  a 
swell  daughter,  though — a  very  nice  young  girl — and  he  is  trying  to 
bring  her  up  in  the  highest  society.  I  believe  she  is  now  attending 
Ernesto  Chavez'  Finishing  School  for  Girls  at  Buffalo.  I  met  her  at  a 
dance  the  other  night,  and  she  was  entirely  in  raptures  over  her  new 
dancing  master.  "Oh,"  she  said,  "he  is  just  superb.  He  dances,  he 
sings,  he  plays  the  piano,  why  in  short,  he  is  the  quintessence  of  art." 
I  asked  her  to  whom  she  referred,  for  I  was  thinking  at  the  time  of 
taking  a  few  lessons  myself.  Well,  I  nearly  fainted  when  I  heard  that 
name,  "Professor  Leo  Joseph  Lemoine."  She  also  said  that  he  was 
very  fond  of  exercise — in  fact,  was  the  city  champion  in  fancy  sewing 
and   crocheting. 

Gray:  That  doesn't  surprise  me,  but  I  have  another  surprise  for 
you.  A  gentleman  came  into  the  office  the  other  day  peddling  Tanlac 
and  Lydia  Pinkham's  Liver  Pills.  He  was  a  tall  fellow.  I  should  say 
about  six  feet,  four  or  five  inches.  Much  to  my  astonishment,  it  was 
Gaudin.  He  was  demonstrating  the  advantage  of  these  compounds. 
Can  you  imagine  that? 

Peale:  Say,  that  reminds  me,  I  passed  through  Mexico  on  my 
way  up  here.  While  I  was  in  a  restaurant,  I  suddenly  saw  a  mean 
looking  guy  with  a  dagger,  coming  towards  me.  I  beat  it  through  the 
back  door,  and  that  fellow  chased  me  clean  through  town,  until  I 
could  run  no  more.     "Comrade,"  I  hollered  with  the  little  breath  that 
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was  left  in  me.  The  fellow  might  as  well  have  stabbed  me,  for  it  was 
only  Carlos  Barazza.  He  just  wanted  to  shake  hands  with  me.  I 
hurried  over  to  El  Paso  and  while  I  was  standing  in  the  lobby  of  the 
hotel,  I  overhead  a  conversation.  This  was  the  way  it  was  running: 
"For  how  much  will  you  sell  me  a  gallon?"  'Til  make  it  to  you  at  a 
special  price,  if  you  don't  let  the  government  know,"  etc.  After  the 
conversation  was  over,  I  rushed  over  to  one  of  the  men,  because  they 
were  talking  MY  LANGUAGE.  Who  was  it  but  old  "Hoota  Stuf" 
Arias.  He  told  me  that  I  had  misunderstood  him  because  he  and  his 
friend  were  not  bootleggers.    They  were  in  the  oil  business. 

Gray:     It's  a  wonder  you  are  still  here,  Peale. 

Peale :  Oh,  that's  because  I  wasn't  killed !  I've  got  a  letter  from 
Cowley.  You  know  he  runs  a  correspondence  school — sort  of  a  general 
supply  agent  for  knowledge — answers  anything  on  any  subject.  Among 
other  things  he  mentioned  something  about  Hanley.  He  said,  that  he 
(Hanley)  was  the  beautiful  bald-headed  proprietor  of  the  Cosmopoli- 
tan Beauty  Parlor  in  Buttle,  Montana.  He  also  sends  a  poem  by  San- 
ders. You  know  that  he  has  turned  out  pretty  well.  Writes  for  any 
and  all  magazines  that  will  take  his  copy.    Want  to  hear  it? 

Gray:     Sure,  go  ahead,  I'll  listen  to  anything  once. 

Peale:     (Reads  poem). 

Gray:     Pretty  rotten,  I'll  say. 

Peale :  That's  a  fact,  they  say  that  La  Haye  has  turned  out  to  be 
an  artist.  He  thought  he  would  make  a  fortune  selling  his  master- 
pieces to  the  art  lovers  of  the  world.  He  took  me  into  his  studio  and 
told  me  to  behold  his  latest  masterpiece.  As  he  drew  aside  a  curtain, 
my  utter  surprise  was  to  find  only  a  black  piece  of  canvas  in  a  gold 
frame.  I  asked  him  the  name  of  such  a  gorgeous  display  of  art.  The 
title  he  gave  me,  was:  "A  negro  in  a  coal  cellar  at  mid-night,  making 
ink."  I  saw  him  just  yesterday,  pasting  up  bill  boards  for  Thomas 
Cusack  Company.  And,  say,  you  remember  Bernard  Wood?  He  is  now 
in  San  Antonio,  Texas.  You  recall  how  he  wanted  to  be  a  banker? 
And  he  studied  pretty  well,  too, — we  have  to  give  him  that.  Any  way, 
he  did  become  a  banker,  and  banked  up  the  people's  money  so  high 
that  he  had  to  be  put  in  jail  for  it.  I  don't  want  to  be  boasting  about 
myself,  but  I  bailed  him  out. 

Gray:  Peale,  I  believe  I  have  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  old  crowd. 
Let  me  try  to  find  it.  I  want  to  make  sure  that  while  we  have  the 
opportunity  we  get  some  information  between  us  about  all  of  them. 

Peale:    I  don't  think  that  we  have  forgotten  anyone. 

Gray:  Here  we  are.  A  full  list.  Now  let's  see.  I  knew  he  would 
forget  somebody.  John  Supple!  Do  you  know  anything  about  him, 
Peale? 

Peale :  Why  I  met  him  in  New  Orleans.  He  has  a  pawn  shop  and 
haberdasher  store  on  South  Rampart  street.  He  bought  out  "Uncle 
Joe's."  ~~ 
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Gray:     Now,  I'm  sure  we  have  recalled  them  all. 

Peale:  I've  got  an  idea.  I  vote  that  we  try  to  communicate  with 
all  of  the  old  crowd,  write  them  an  individual  letter,  no  matter  where 
they  are  or  what  they  are  doing,  and  have  a  reunion. 

Gray:  I  know  what  we'll  do.  I'll  write  to  the  Alumn1'  Bulletin 
of  old  Spring  Hill.     They'll  be  able  to  tell  us  all  we  want  to  know. 
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NO  HANDICAP,  a  novel  of  American  life  by  Marion  Ames  Tag- 
gart.      (Benziger  Brothers.     Net  $2.00,  postage  15c). 

Those  who  after  a  series  of  petty  disappointments  think  that  the 
world  is  unhinged  should  read  this  wonderful  book.  Besides  giving 
us  a  better  insight  into  the  philosophy  of  life,  it  keeps  our  interest  in 
suspense  introducing  a  modern  Damon  and  Pythias  into  the  love  tri- 
angle. The  solving  of  this  difficult  affair  is  accomplished  by  the  author 
in  a  masterful  way.  This  book  is  a  Godsend  for  those  who  are  apt 
to  grumble  at  the  hardships  and  vicissitudes  of  life. 

MARIQUITA,  by  John  Ayschough.  (Benziger  Brothers.  Net 
$2.00). 

Mariquita,  the  latest  offering  of  John  Ayscough  to  the  reading 
world,  is  a  wholesome  and  refreshing  novel.  Though  we  might  hesi- 
tate to  call  it  a  romance,  yet  an  intriguing  love  affair  carries  the  in- 
terest throughout.  The  book  is  written  in  a  clear,  flowing  style.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Arizona.  The  author  has  surpassed  himself  in  the 
description  of  this  beautiful  country.  Where  through  our  own  eyes 
we  would  see  only  plains  and  mountains,  through  the  eyes  of  John 
Ayscough  we  look  at  them  as  a  thing  of  beauty,  as  one  of  nature's 
masterpieces.  If  you  wish  to  read  a  book  which  is  "different,"  Mar- 
iquita is  heartily  and  sincerely  recommended. 

REARDON  RAH!,  by  Robert  E.  Holland.  (Benziger  Brothers. 
Net  $1.25). 

This  story  of  a  year  in  high  school  is  an  adventure  that  carries  the 
reader  along  with  a  dash.  Except  for  the  inserts  of  poetic  thought  at 
each  chapter  heading  and  close,  there  is  not  a  pause  in  the  action.  The 
boys  are  real  fellows  and  genuinely  American.  That  the  boy  is  father 
of  the  man  makes  it  safe  to  say  that  the  book  will  be  read  with 
eagerness  by  grown-ups  as  readily  as  by  thousands  of  boys  and  girls. 
Father  Holland's  first  book  is  a  great  lead-off.  Another  Father  Finn 
is  in  the  field. 

HOLY  SOULS  BOOK,  by  Rev.  F.  X.  Lasance.  (Benziger  Brothers. 
Net  $1.50). 

For  complete  and  soul-satisfying  prayer  books  Father  Lasance 
stands  without  a  peer.  The  breadth  of  material  selected  and  its  happy 
arrangement  are  filled  with  instruction  and  sweetness,  and  breathe  with 
the  breath  of  Father  Faber  that  makes  piety  attractive.  The  message 
of  the  Holy  Souls  Book  can  never  seem  untimely,  since  death  itself  re- 
gards nor  time  nor  place. 

BUTLER'S  LIVES  OF  THE  SAINTS.  (Benziger  Brothers.  Net 
85c). 

Catholic  in  a  wider  sense  than  is  commonly  understood  is  the 
note  that  links  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints  to  the  interests  of  all  man- 
kind. "What's  in  a  name?"  Shakespeare  questioned.  What  marvels 
are  unfolded  when  we  open  this  new  edition  to  find  what  kinship  our 
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name  entitles  us  to  claim  with  heroes  of  God  throughout  the  wide 
range  of  His  creation.  Mothers  will  read  to  their  offspring  the  page 
that  tells  of  a  glorious  Thomas  or  a  kingly  Casimir,  and  their  chil- 
dren's names  will  be  treasured,  and  their  children's  hopes  raised.  The 
price  puts  the  book  within  the  reach  of  all.  No  Catholic  home  can  be 
what  it  should  be  without  the  help  of  such  a  volume. 

EARLY  FRIENDS  OF  CHRIST,  by  Rev.  Joseph  Conroy,  S.  J. 
(Benziger  Brothers.    Net  $1.75). 

Father  Conroy's  new  book  has  an  appeal  to  every  class  of  intel- 
ligent readers  that  compels  one  and  all  to  look  upward  and  beyond.  The 
personal  element  in  the  description  of  the  Magi  and  their  procession 
of  laughing  camels  makes  boys  and  girls  long  for  still  more  books  from 
Father  Conroy's  fascinating  pen. 

ON  THE  RUN,  by  Francis  J.  Finn,  S.  J.  (Benziger  Brothers.  Net 
$1.00). 

Who  Joe  Rand  is  and  where  he  can  find  his  Irish  uncle  to  help 
him  out  of  a  succession  of  adventures  with  black  and  tan  troops  in 
Ireland  are  pleasingly  told  in  Father  Finn's  own  way.  The  writer, 
still  the  idol  of  American  youth,  gives  a  story  with  a  genuine  historical 
setting  and  with  so  much  action  that  we  cannot  blame  Joe  for  the  joy 
he  felt  at  his  prospects  of  a  peaceful  return  to  the  good  old  U.  S.  A'. 


SPRING  HILL  COLLEGE 

(Founded  in  1830) 
SPRING  HILL,  MOBILE  COUNTY,  ALA. 


Studies  Offered 

COLLEGE  DEPARTMENT 
Four-year  courses  leading  to  Degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor 
of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science. 

Two-year  courses  in  Pre-Engineering  and  Pre-Medical  Studies. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 
Classical,  Scientific  and  Commercial  Courses. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  College  is  picturesquely  situated  five  miles  from  Mobile,  on  an 
elevation  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  sea  level.  Owing  to  its  alti- 
tude and  to  the  invigorating  influences  of  its  resinous  pines  upon  the 
surrounding  atmosphere,  Spring  Hill  holds  one  of  the  best  records  for 
health  in  the  country. 

Extensive  grounds,  spacious  buildings,  commodioua  classrooms,  lib- 
rary, reading  rooms,  billiard  and  recreation  rooms,  and  a  well  equipped 
college  gymnasium  afford  every  facility  for  the  self-improvement  and 
physical  well-being  of  the  student. 

The  College  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1836  by  the  Legislature  of  Alabama,  with  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  University,  and  empowered  in  1840  by  Pope  Gregory 
XVI  to  grant  degrees  in  Philosophy  and  Theology. 

The  public  worship  of  the  institution  is  that  of  the  Catholic  Re- 
ligion; however,  pupils  of  other  denominations  are  received,  provided 
that,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  they  are  willing  to  conform  to  the  ex- 
ercises of  worship. 

For  Catalogues,  etc.,  apply  to  Very  Rev.  M.  McNally,  S.  J.,  Presi- 
dent. ^ 
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